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RECENT events have more than vindicated those of us who, in this 
Review and elsewhere, have been urging that a military system 
based on voluntary enlistment is no longer adequate to our Imperial 
necessities. The South African war has supplied the proof; the 
Government have practically admitted it by their attempts to 
supplement our deficiency of soldiers from the civilian population. 
Before the campaign, against two of the smallest independent com- 
munities in the world, had lasted four months, the British Empire 
had come to the end of its available supply of fighting men. 

We have contrived to put into the field what we hope may be a 
sufficient force to beat the Boers. But that result has only been 
achieved by using up the entire Regular Army, with the exception of 
the Indian and Egyptian garrisons. It is true Mr. Wyndham has 
stated in the House of Commons that there are over 109,000 Regular 
troops and Reservists still left in these islands. But everybody knows 
that this rather imposing figure is made up of boys, invalids, recruits, 
regimental staffs, clerks, and non-combatants of various kinds, and, 
generally speaking, the lame ducks, weaklings, and incompetents of 
the battalions whose better members are at the front. The Home 
Army, with its Reserves, has not supplied two-thirds—in fact, I 
think not much more than half—of the 200,000 men which it seems 
are requisite to overcome President Kruger’s and President Steyn’s 
burghers. To make“up the quota we have had to draw several 
thousand men from India, and even to take a battalion from Mauritius, 
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leaving in its place a regiment of savages from Central Africa ; we 
have been indebted to our American and Australian colonies for 
a large contingent ; we have resorted to the expedient of calling out 
loyalist volunteers in South Africa, thereby giving to the campaign 
an element of civil war, which need not have been introduced if 
we had been strong enough to do the fighting (as under the 
circumstances it would clearly have been desirable to do it) with- 
out local aid; we are sending about thirty of the Militia battalions 
to the seat of war or the foreign garrisons, and have squeezed many 
others of their best soldiers to fill gaps in the Line regiments ; and we 
have, after all, to appeal to the patriotism of the civilian population, 
and are asking some 7,000 or 8,000 Volunteers and about 10,000 
members of the Yeomanry force or the general public to become 
soldiers until the campaign is over. Those sticklers for precedent 
who consider that Great Britain cannot hope to emerge victoriously 
from a war which begins without a military breakdown, must 
observe with satisfaction that we have nearly reached the condition 
of things that prevailed in 1803, when a wholesale enrolment of 
semi-drilled or undrilled civilians was authorised ; and the eulogists 
ofthe immortal principle of muddle may note that we have in some 
respects even improved upon the unwisdom of our fathers. For 
whereas the army of King George the Third was only acknowledged to 
be completely insufficient for its duties after several years of war 
with the then greatest Power on earth, that of Queen Victoria has 
coMapsed numerically, in less than sixteen weeks after the outbreak 
of hostilities against two States, whose united population is less than 
that of Birmingham or Leeds. 

If this collapse were a symptom only of a temporary trouble and 
a local difficulty we might regard it with less anxiety. In many 
influential quarters, and indeed in some of the most influential 
quarters of all, this optimistic theory is held. What may be called 
the orthodox official view in Ministerial circles seems to be, to judge 
from the utterances of some of her Majesty’s most highly placed 
advisers, that the spectacle, which the friends of Britain abroad have 
beheld with amazement, and her enemies and rivals with chuckling 
delight, is almost entirely due to the perversity of a few individuals. 
The malign ambition of Mr. Kruger, the weakness of Mr. Gladstone 
in agreeing to the Conventions of 1881 and 1884, and, finally, the 
want of judgment of whatever military or political personage may turn 
out to be responsible for ‘the entanglement of Ladysmith ’—these are 
accepted as sufficient explanations of the whole portentous business. 
Presently, it is assumed, Lord Roberts’s successes will wipe out the 
memory of the failures in Natal. The annexation of the Republics 
will, of course, make waste-paper of the London Convention ; and with 
the British flag waving at Pretoria Mr. Kruger and his oligarchy will 
disappear. Then we can bring home our troops, thank our loyal 
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colonists, pay the bill, and settle down comfortably behind our big 
navy and our chaotic, insufficient, half-organised army as before. 
Astonishing as this complacent disregard of plain facts must appear 
to some of us, it really does seem to be cherished by many of our 
leaders of opinion, in Parliament and outside. ‘No conscription’ 
say Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Labouchere, and half the newspapers. Lord Salisbury thinks that 
the youngest peer now in the House of Lords will not live to see 
compulsory service introduced in this country. And the Ministry as 
a whole declare their confidence in a merciful Providence, which has 
hitherto dispensed Englishmen from the sacrifices made by other 
civilised peoples to preserve their national interests, by leaving the 
military system as it is, and only seeking to add to the present 
establishment a few more guns, a few more battalions of infantry, 
some extra Militiamen, and some additional thousands of Volunteers. 
And most of these increases are merely temporary. There is nothing 
to show that, so far as Pall Mall and Downing Street are concerned, we 
shall not be in much the same military position in 1903 as we were 
in the summer of 1899, 

Yet when the South African campaign is over, and Lord 
Roberts has marched through the Transvaal capital, can any one 
suppose that we can relapse into the old half-guarded insecurity ? 
Even if there had been no quarrel with the Boer Republics our army 
would have been unequal to the demands upon it. Lord Rosebery 
has reminded us that in the last sixteen years the British Empire has 
increased by nearly 2,000,000 square miles of territory. And what 
is more, the greater part of that vast area is so placed that it brings 
us into contact with other military Powers. Itis singular that almost 
every extension we have made since the later seventies takes us 
further away from the sea and gives us frontiers which must be pro- 
tected, not by ships, but by soldiers. This very South African war, 
which indirectly springs out of the annexation of Bechuanaland and 
the Northern territories, illustrates the point. We are here engaged 
in a campaign against an exclusively continental Power, in which 
the Navy plays no part—since it is not even permitted to blockade 
the enemy’s port of entry—except by lending its guns to be used as field 
artillery and its sailors as infantry. If we wanted a demonstration 
of the limits of maritime greatness, here is one of the most emphatic 
kind. Our fleets do not help us. We could fight the mightiest of 
our rivals, if only they had sea-coasts and ports and ships, more easily 
than the 50,000 farmers, whom we have to root out of their fastnesses, 
hundreds of miles away from blue water. We cannot put our ironclads 
on the Tugela or the Orange River; no, nor on the Zambesi, nor the 
Upper Nile, nor the bend of the Niger, nor the Cabul River, nor the 
Menam, nor the Heri-Rud. The transfer of Nigeria to the Crown 
attracted rather less attention in this country than the fate of a miner 
BB2 
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in Johannesburg, who was killed in the course of a row with the police ; 
but asa matter of fact, the assumption of direct Imperial control over 
the Niger Company’s territories has made us responsible for about 25 
millions of new semi-civilised subjects and an area of tropical territory 
twice or three times as largeas Germany. And as it happens, only a 
small portion of this country comes down upon the sea. The larger part 
of its border ‘ marches’ with those of the French or German posses- 
sions. Thus, in this part of Africa we have a land frontier, some 1,300 
miles long, conterminous with that of two great military Powers. We 
are in contact with one of these also in a region where our naval pre- 
dominance can do little to help us, on the Burmo-Siamese frontier ; 
and the time is steadily approaching when we shall come into actual 
touch with another formidable European empire on the north-west of 
India. Our recent Soudan conquests, again, have brought us along- 
side the formidable Abyssinian kingdom, with its ambitious, and 
possibly aggressive, Government, already elated by a signal victory 
over one European State, and provided with a large and warlike 
population, and a considerable army, partly directed by foreign officers. 
It is certainly not beyond the range of probability that we might, 
any year, have to fight the Boer war over again north of the Equator, 
in a more difficult country and under a tropical sky. When we talk 
of relying upon the Navy for Imperial defence we use the language 
of thirty years ago, when we had only one land-frontier of import- 
ance, and that was one that separated a British Dominion from a 
practically unarmed Republic. The situation has changed, since we 
have acquired immense provinces in juxtaposition to armed and 
civilised neighbours in North, South, and West Africa, since Russia 
has come close to us in Asia, and since even the United States has 
become a military Power. 

In the debates on the Supplementary Estimate in Parliament 
Ministerial speakers seemed to imply that the Army would shrink 
to pretty nearly its normal proportions—subject to a permanent 
increase of twelve battalions of the Line—so soon as the South 
African war was over. The War Office has arranged for the forma- 
tion of three Army Corps out of the disjecta membra of Regular 
regiments left at home, with the aid of the Militia and the Special 
Battalions enlisted for the occasion; but Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Wyndham assume that these are only temporary measures, 
because the two Army Corps, so called, and ‘ part of a third,’ now in 
Africa, will presently return and resume their places in the ‘ system.’ 
It is forgotten that the greater part of the Regular troops composing 
the expeditionary force will not come back for years at least ; they 
will be required to stay in South Africa and keep order there. The 
Volunteers, the Militia, the Yeomanry will return when the war is 
over; the colonial contingents will sail for North America’ and 
Australasia; the local levies will be disbanded. But we shall want 
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30,000 or 40,000 soldiers in South Africa, if we are to hold that 
sub-continent securely during the generation or so in which Dutch 
and English are being welded into one community. The British 
Army must supply them, and to that extent must be permanently 
reduced for home service and for foreign expeditions. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his Radical friends are 
perfectly justified in maintaining that our military requirements 
depend upon our general policy. It is idle to deny this; but it is 
equally idle to deny that our policy has cast upon us obligations 
from which we cannot now escape. We have to defend our own 
sbores, and to police and protect a vast expanse of territory all over 
the world ; and we have to perform these tasks out of our own unaided 
resources. Nobody has any motive to help us in the work, and most 
peoples have a direct interest in seeing it fail, at one point or the 
other. Lord Rosebery, on the 15th of February, startled the House 
of Lords with a heated, one might almost call it a sensational, cata- 
logue of the perils, which might leap upon us at any moment from 
the ambition, or the animosity, of our various foreign rivals. It may, 
or may not, have been necessary or judicious to say all this in public 
and on the occasion selected. But the truth is not to be gainsaid. 
We have no allies of real value anywhere.! We have larger military 
and naval duties to fulfil than at any previous period. The insurance 
against invasion provided by the Fleet will grow less complete 
every year, as the naval programmes of the other five great maritime 
Powers—France, Germany, Russia, the United States, and Japan 
—approach completion. We have nothing to rely upon but our 
own armed strength, and no time to lose in increasing it. 

When I last ventured to support some form of compulsory service 
in the hospitable pages of this Review, I excused myself for touch- 
ing on a subject on which the mere civilian amateur is not supposed to 
possess any ‘ expert’ knowledge. The apology seems to be no longer 
needed. The apotheosis of the amateur in politics is reached, when 
the Man in the Street is officially placed on a level in point of 
information with the Man in the Cabinet. So far as regards the 
reorganisation of the military system, it is a question for the Man in 
the Street, since it is he who votes, he who pays, and he who may 
have to serve. To him, then, looking at the whole subject broadly, 
it must seem that what our Army, with its auxiliaries and reserves, 
should secure to us are the following main objects :— 

' It is a curious circumstance that even the smaller Continental Powers, which 
have usually looked to England for friendship and protection, have become estranged 
from us of late. Russia has recently acquired considerable political and economical 
influence over Denmark. Intimate relations—which may ripen into something 
closer—exist between the Governments of Berlin and the Hague. Portugal, our old 
ally, sympathises with our enemy in South Africa; so does our cther old ally, 


Belgium. Spain, still sore and resentful over our attitude in 1898, will do nothing to 
interfere with any projects to injure us in the Mediterranean. 
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(1) A sufficient number of soldiers to garrison India, Egypt, 
Cyprus, Malta, Gibraltar, and our other foreign ports, coaling-stations, 
and dependencies. 

(2) A well-trained force of professional troops, always available 
at home in such a condition of instant readiness that the larger part 
could be sent on foreign service at a few days’ notice. 

(3) A body of drilled men, properly organised into divisions and 
army corps, and completely equipped with transport, staff, and 
artillery, who could be mobilised and got ready to support the 
expeditionary force in the course of a few weeks. 

(4) A still larger mass of men, with about that amount of train- 
ing and knowledge of arms possessed by the bulk of the civilian 
population in continental countries, who could be called out for 
service in case of great emergency, such as the danger of inva- 
sion of these islands, or of any other portion of the British 
Empire.” 

Our warlike organisation, so far as the land forces are concerned, 
is supposed to fulfil all these requirements, As a matter of fact, it is 
quite unequal to any of them except the first. It does contrive to 
provide the garrisons and the necessary reliefs for the foreign stations 
and India. In the effort the Regular Army, in normal times, is 
practically exhausted. To do more, we have of course to call out the 
Reserves ; and even in that case we cannot succeed in sending abroad 
a much larger force numerically than that of the Reserves them- 
selves. Of the 180,000 men stated by the Under-Secretary for War to 
be in the field in South Africa, not much more than half of them, 
as has been already said, are soldiers of the British Home Army and 
its paid Reserve. The remainder are the Militiamen, Volunteers, 

Colonists, local levies, and enlisted civilians before mentioned ; there 
is a whole Division from India, and several thousand men from the 
Mediterranean. This failure, for such it really is, does not arise from 
a deficiency of names on the rolls of the various establishments. The 
numbers at the disposal of the War Office on paper are fairly large. 
For 1898-99, 744,697 officers and men are enumerated. This of course 
includes everything except the native troops inIndia, But if we de- 
duct the Indian European garrison, there are still 180,000 men in 
the Regular Army and 83,000 in the Reserve, besides 134,000 in the 
Militia, of whom 30,000 belong to the Militia Reserve and are there- 
fore available to reinforce the ranks of the regular regiments. Yet 
with this force nominally at its command, the Government have to go, 
cap in hand, to urge all and sundry, from the refugees of Johannesburg 
to the idlers of Pall Mall, to help them to overcome an enemy whose 


? This last proposition will not be accepted without dispute. For my part I am 
unable to see why, if the British Empire is one and indivisible, the Middlesex man 
should not be liable to defend Canada or the Cape as well as Sutherland or 
Guernsey. 
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fighting strength is estimated at 59,000 men! If the Man in the 
Street did not arrive at the conclusion that there is something totally 
wrong here, he would not deserve his reputation for political 
sagacity. 

What 7s wrong is that the system of voluntary enlistment has 
broken down. In the first place, we do not get enough men even 
to carry out our own imaginary programme. The Army is always 
short of its establishment; so is the Militia—by 20,000 men; and 
the Volunteers—by over 40,000. Plainly, therefore, there are not 
sufficient men who can be induced, either by payment, or by part 
payment, or by no payment at all, to undergo the military training. 
Secondly, the men who are enlisted are largely wmbra—pale 
and shadowy ghosts of soldiers, who do very well to figure in the 
official tables, but cannot go to war. How else explain the fact that 
while we have been scouring the empire for healthy young men— 
no matter whether they have any real claim to the name of soldiers 
—to make up the divisions in South Africa, we have still, nominally, 
109,000 regular troops at home? So said Mr. Wyndham to a 
bewildered House of Commons on the 12th of February, and in the 
next breath asked the Legislature to authorise the raising of 50,000 
fresh troops to provide for immediate or probable emergencies! 
Why not, it might be asked, draw what is wanted from the 109,000 
borne on the rolls? Because they donot exist for practical purposes ; 
because they are ill, or unfit, or undersized, or incapable; because 
a handy lad about a racing stable, or an active young shop assistant, 
is expected, with a few weeks’ teaching, to be more useful in the 
field and on the march than one out of every two of the regular 
soldiers of the British army. 

The Government’s method of remedying this deficiency, as set 
forth in the debate on the Supplementary Estimate, is so astounding 
as to be incomprehensible to our friend the Man in the Street. If 
it is not to be accepted as a mere emergency proposal, it looks like 
a counsel of despair. Ministers propose to add twelve battalions 
and a number of batteries of artillery to the establishment. They 
are also making up some special battalions out of retired soldiers 
enlisted for one year. The latter expedient is unexceptionable. For 
the moment, and until the campaign and its complications are at an 
end, we must have men, and we must get them how wecan. By 
all means let us prevail on 20,000, or if possible 50,000, of the men 
who have served in the ranks or the Reserve to return temporarily to 
the colours. Their presence will help to secure us against the more 
pressing of our dangers, and will give us time to look round and 
reorganise our system on a permanent basis, But as a foundation 
for that reconstruction the mere addition of numbers to the regular 
establishment seems exceedingly futile. If our recruiting induce- 
ments cannot fill the cadres at present, what reason is there to 
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suppose that we can get a still larger body of men, of the right sort, 
when once the present wave of patriotic excitement has passed away ? 
If they are not of the right sort, we do not want them ; we should 
be no better off with 129,000 or 159,000 incapables on the rolls 
than with Mr. Wyndham’s 109,000. The same consideration applies 
to the Militia: we do not mend matters by asking for more men, 
when we cannot get those we require. Bat the worst paltering of al! 
is with the Volunteers. Here we have the most valuable material 
for a Burgher Army, which yet, from want of organisation and train- 
ing, is not an army in any sense of the word, but merely a number 
of civilians who occasionally march in step, and occasionally—very 
occasionally—fire off a rifle. What is to be done with them? They 
are to be urged to fill their regiments to 1,000 apiece, and to form 
fresh ones; they are to be given a higher capitation grant; they 
are to be provided with modern guns instead of their old muzzle- 
loaders ; and they are asked to fit themselves for their duties by 
going into barracks for one month or three months in the year. 
But if we do not get the full establishment of Volunteers already, 
why should we obtain them by simply making their gratuitous 
sacrifice larger and heavier, and indeed in many cases impossibly 
heavy? Does not the War Office know that the immense majority of 
Volunteers, and in particular of Artillery Volunteers, are working 
men? And how many working men can take a three months’ holiday 
in the year to learn soldiering, at practically their own expense and 
in their own time? 

What is the alternative? To many Men in the Street one 
cannot help thinking that it seems to be nothing more or less than 
compulsory service. We need not use the abhorred word ‘conscrip- 
tion,’ which eminent statesmen of both parties have thought the 
present a particularly suitable season to denounce with especial 
emphasis. To some of us it does not appear that there is anything 
degrading or anything ‘ un-English’ in requiring every citizen of a 
free country to be educated to the use of arms. But let us pass by 
the suggestion for universal military service, for two reasons—first, 
because it would give us more soldiers than we want; secondly, 
because it could not be grafted on our existing institutions, military 
and civil. Neither objection applies in the smallest degree to that 
revival of the Militia Ballot which Her Majesty’s Ministers them- 
selves clearly contemplated a year ago, and which private members 
are now asking Parliament to sanction. It cannot be too often repeated 
that so far from making any revolutionary change, this proposal is 
strictly in accordance with our constitutional practice and traditions. 
Compulsory service in the Militia is at the present moment the law of 
the land, never abrogated, though temporarily suspended. In 1808 
an Act was passed, rendering’all men, between the ages of 17 and 30, 
liable to serve in the local Militia, without exemption, except in the 
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case of persons belonging to a Volunteer corps. That statute has 
not been repealed ; nor has the Act of the last century, by which 
every county may be called upon to supply its fixed quotum of 
Militia, by ballotting, if it cannot obtain them—which is the case at 
present—by voluntary enlistment. No elaborate machinery is 
required to put these still existing laws into force. The simplicity 
of the process by which the dormant custom can be revivified was 
explained by the Secretary of State for War as recently as last July: 

It should always be borne in mind [said Lord Lansdowne] that our military 
system, so far as home defence is concerned, contemplates compulsory service as a 
last resort. The country is given the opportunity of providing such a force by 
voluntary means, and if it be not provided the aid of the law can be invoked to- 
remedy the defect. That the operation of the law has been suspended for many 
years past does not alter the case. The obligation is there ; and it is only necessary 
to omit a few words from the schedule of the Expiring Laws Continuance Act, or 
‘ to pass an Order in Council suspending the operation of the Suspension Act, in 
order to arm the Government of the day with power to set tha machinery of the 
Ballot Act in motion, 


Nothing could be clearer, and it seems to many of us regrettable 
that the Government has not acted upon Lord Lansdowne’s hint, 
and ‘set the machinery of the Ballot Act in motion’ in this very 
session. j 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would appear to believe that he 
has disposed of the Militia ballot by an epigram. It strikes him as 
‘a combination of the press-gang and the roulette-table.’ This may 
be witty, but it is not argument. He might as well say that we 
form our jury-panels by a combination of the corvéeand the dice-box. 
Any enforced obligation to the State may be called by an uncom- 
plimentary name, but its character is not altered thereby. As for 
the element of chance, no doubt that comes in under the ballot; 
but the chances are equal for all alike, so long as no exemptions, 
save for sheer physical infirmity, are permitted. As we do not need 
everybody, we must adopt some means of selection; and there is 
certainly nothing undemocratic, nothing unequal, under a system 
by which the duke’s son may be taken and the cook’s son may be 
left. The Bill which has been drafted by the Service Members of 
the House of Commons is open to the objection that it permits too 
many exemptions, such as peers, members of Parliament, clergymen, 
and ‘ persons engaged in any fixed or regular trade, calling, profes- 
sion, or employment,’ &c. One does not see why all these privileged 
individuals should escape, or indeedany ofthem. Inthe Swiss Militia 
everybody is obliged to serve. The clergyman can become an army 
chaplain, the doctor joins the Medical or Ambulance Corps, and 
even those who are not strong enough to serve in the ranks do their 
duty by their country as military clerks, paymasters, orderlies, 
officers’ servants, assistants in the commissariat department, and the 
like. If we revive the ballot we ought to go back to the Act of 
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1808, and permit exemption—save in a limited category of very — 
exceptional cases—on one plea only, that of service in the Volunteers. 
And this, of course, as the present writer and others have endea- 
voured to show,* would also entitle us to exact considerable sacrifices 
of time and labour from the men in the Volunteer ranks, and render 
it possible to develop that force into a real citizen army, at least as 
good as the Landwehr of most Continental States. 

It is not necessary here to recapitulate the suggestions for the 
reorganisation (I would prefer to call it the development) of the 
British military system on this basis. Briefly, it is claimed 
that it does at least seem to offer a fair chance of meeting 
the urgent requirements set forth on an earlier page. For, in the 
first place, it will enable us to dispense with our cumbrous machinery 
of the Army Reserve, which is only a bad imitation of Continental 
arrangements, very well adapted to countries that only contemplate 
making war by a sort of levée en masse, but utterly unsuited to a 
nation which needs a limited, but sufficiently trained, force in a 
constant state of instant readiness for war. Instead of involving 
ourselves in further recruiting difficulties by increasing our Regular 
Army, we could actually reduce it. If we had two genuine army 
corps, equipped to the last bandolier, and composed of regiments 
which could put every man and horse on board ship within ten days, 
we should be very well found for our ordinary occasions. I believe 
most military men will agree that if we had had that force, with its 
‘mobile’ transport and everything else it wanted, at Durban or 
Capetown in October, ready to move up country the day after it 
landed, we should never have been under the necessity of crowding 
South Africa with scratch regiments and half-drilled soldiers to the 
number of two hundred thousand. That well-trained; well-found, 
well-paid, body of professional troops, enlisted for so long a term of 
service that in most cases soldiering would be the business of their 
lives, would be the first line, the fighting head of the spear. Behind 
that would range the 250,000 or 300,000 Militiamen, obtained by 
the ballot, and properly organised into army corps, so that they 
could go to the front by regiments, brigades, or divisions, as required, 
at a few weeks’ notice ; and behind these again would be the great 
body of the middle-class young men, who would have gained 
exemption from the obligations of the Militia by three or four years’ 
volunteering. During that period they would have been free from 
the obligation of living in barracks, but they would have spent an 
hour a day at drill, perhaps two afternoons a week at the shooting 
ranges, and a fortnight or a month in the year under canvas. Under 
this arrangement the Volunteer Force would become what it was 


* «The Military Weakness of England and the Militia Ballot ;’ Nineteenth Century, 
January 1900. 
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originally intended to be—an army mainly composed of men of 
education and intelligence, who would be able to dispense with that 
iron discipline, which has come down to us from the eighteenth 
century, when the regiments were recruited from a half-enslaved 
peasantry or from the sweepings of the slums and gaols. 

It seems a pity that the Government do not take advantage of 
the momentary impulse of patriotic and military enthusiasm to make 
at least an experiment in developing the Auxiliary Forces on some 
such line as that suggested. As it is, the only experiment of any 
importance—over and above the excellent emergency measure of 
calling back old soldiers to the colours for a limited period of service 
—is one foredoomed to failure. 

A ‘boom’ in recruiting is to be engineered, and no doubt it will 
be temporarily successful. But in a year or two the regiments will 
drop back to their former proportions, and we shall be no better off 
than before. As for the Volunteers, the increase of numbers, unless 
it is to be accompanied by a radical alteration in their conditions of 
service, will not make them one whit more of a reality than they are 
at this moment. If it is not possible to give them the elements of 
a genuine military training and organisation, it might be cheaper 
and safer to devote the money and energy expended upon them to 
making a large number of the general population expert in the use 
of the rifle. A civilian, who had practised regularly at the butts 
once or twice a week for some years, though he had never put on 
uniform in his life, would be more useful when the pinch came, than 
one who had learnt to form fours and dress by the right, and had 
fired perhaps fifty rounds of ball-cartridge in a twelvemonth. 

However, this is how we stand. We shall tide over the presen‘ 
emergency, and then the nation, if it is wise, will set about the 
reconstruction of the military system which is not so much as 
attempted by the ministerial make-shift and make-believe. There 
is one compensating element in the delay. The Australian Premiers 
are coming to London in the course of the next few months to settle 
with Downing Street the various details in connection with the new 
Federation. Advantage will be taken of their presence to discuss 
the general question of Imperial Defence, perhaps to lay the founda- 
tion of a joint and uniform military organisation for the Empire. 
The colonial statesmen may perhaps explain that, since the Queen’s 
subjects in most of the colonies are liable to compulsory service in case 
of national emergency, they do not see why the Queen’s subjects at 
home should not incur a similar obligation. The Burgher Army, in 
@ more or less incomplete condition, does exist in these new terri- 
tories; and the South African war has shown us, alike by the example 
of our enemies and by that of our colonial auxiliaries, how formi- 
dable the troops of such an army can be when properly led and 
armed. 
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Pending the systematic training of the nation to arms by 
administrativeand legislative action, there is no more useful work the 
people of this country can do than to set about training themselves. 
It may be hoped, at least, that the enthusiasm of the present season 
will not be permitted to evaporate without producing this amount of 
effect. There are some hopeful signs that rifle-shooting may be pro- 
moted to a high—it should be the highest—place among those 
exercises of skill and strength in which we take so exaggerated an 
interest. The Englishman, for the last forty years or so, has been 
encouraged to think himself a most supremely fine fellow because 
he sometimes plays with a ball himself and more frequently looks on 
while other people do so. It might be quite as manly to work hard, 
in order to become a respectable shot with the rifle, as to spend a 
Saturday afternoon shouting round a football ground, or a summer’s 
day lounging and smoking on the edge of a cricket-field. One may 
almost despair of the working-man, at any rate in our great towns, 
doing much in this direction without compulsion. But what a 
boon the village rifle club might be to the agricultural labourer, 
stagnating in the soul-destroying dulness which has come over 
country life in England! 

At any rate, the middle-class man, the patron and devotee of 
athletic pursuits, might and should take to the rifle. The cricketer, 
footballer, golf-player, bicyclist, billiard-player—why should not any 
and all of these contrive to occupy some part of their time at the 
targets? The difficulty is usually said to be that of finding ranges ; 
and no doubt as regards the longer courses—where practice up to 
1,000 or 1,200 yards can be carried on—there is not much to be done 
by private agency without national or municipal assistance. But a 
rifle-range for shooting up to say 300 yards, constructed on 
the Swiss and German system, does not require any large 
expanse of open country. It can be laid down anywhere, needs 
only half an acre of ground or less, and can be made so 
safe, by means of screens and pent-house roofs, that it can be 
situated in a populated suburb, as it often is on the Continent. 
One would like to see ranges of this sort, which are to be found in 
every Swiss valley, as common as golf-links. One may go further. 
Why should they not be on the golf-links ? The rapid acclimatisation 
of the Scottish game in England, during the past few years, and the 
multiplication of golf grounds, is a standing proof of the manner in 
which difficulties can be overcome when Englishmen set their minds 
on getting a thing done. It used to be said that golf was impossible 
as a national game in the more populous parts of the island, because 
it required a long stretch of open rough country, which could not be 
obtained in the vicinity of our great cities. Yet there is scarcely a 
town, large or small, which has not now its 18-hole course easy 
of access by rail or bicycle. You can play golf, and very fair golf, 
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almost within the four-mile radius from Charing Cross. A little of 
the energy and organising power, which has been applied to the 
pursuit of this skilful, but quite useless, pastime, might supply us 
with convenient shooting grounds dotted all over the land. There is 
hardly a golf club which could not spare the space of a single long ‘hole,’ 
and that is all that would be needed in addition to an inconsiderable 
expenditure of money to set up one of the short enclosed rifle-ranges. 
The club would scarcely be out of pocket, for it could recoup itself by 
charging an extra half-guinea a year to rifle-shooting members, and 
admit outsiders for practice on the range at a somewhat higher rate. 
The subscriptions would go far to pay the salary of a retired non-com- 
missioned officer, who would act as musketry instructor and clean the 
rifles ; and a small number of the weapons—if the Government would 
not lend them, which it ought to do—might be kept at the ranges for 
the use of members. One would like to see every young, or middle- 
aged, golfer making it a point to spend half an hour at the targets 
for every afternoon he devotes to his game. No great tax, this, on 
his time and money, surely ; yet enough, if supplemented by an occa- 
sional visit to a longer open range, to supply us in a few years with 
tens of thousands of marksmen, whose shooting would be a good deal 
above the average of that of the British, orany continental, army. It 
is in such ways as this that private and individual effort may at least 
do something toward performing the duty, which as a nation we have 
consistently neglected, and which at present we are taking no effective 
steps to fulfil. We can prepare ourselves for the creation of the 
National Army of the future, by returning to the older English 
tradition, which required of every free man that he should bear his 
part in the defence of the country, by making himself reasonably 
proficient in the use and handling of military weapons. 


SipneEy Low. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ACTUAL STRENGTH OF OUR FORCES 
AT HOME 


THERE is no man who is more incapable of wishing to mislead the 
public than Lord Lansdowne, bat his statement in the House of Lords 
on the 12th of February, that there were 110,000 Regular soldiers at 
home, has unfortunately given a very incorrect impression of the real 
strength of the Regular forces available in the United Kingdom for the 
purpose of reinforcing the troops now serving in South Africa, or for 
other service abroad. 

Lord Lansdowne himself a few days afterwards gave an explana- 
tion of his figures. He said: 

With regard to the figure of 110,000 which I gave to the House as the number 
of Regular soldiers still in the country, it includes seven regiments of cavalry, 
twenty batteries of artillery, and, I think, seventeen battalions of infantry. It 
includes besides a certain number of men at the depdts and a certain number of 
Reservists who have not yet been called up to join their battalions. 

This explanation when put into figures shows that the numbers of 
Regular forces available, either to reinforce the army in the field or to 
serve abroad, are:? 
Artillery—20 Batteries at 171  . ° - 3,420 
Cavalry—7 Regiments at 531 ‘ . 3,717 
Infantry—17 Battalions at 1010 . 17,170 


Total 24,307 


The rest of the 110,000 Regular soldiers at home consists of some ~ 


Royal Engineers, Army Service Corps, &c., the depdts of battalions 
abroad, Reservists not called up, and the recruits for the new batteries 
and battalions which are being raised, and which of course cannot 
be fit for service for a considerable time. 

Out of the available force of 24,000 of all ranks the eighth Division 
is being mobilised for service in South Africa. A Division requires 
6 batteries of artillery and 8 battalions of infantry, so that if this 
Division is sent out the only Regular troops at home available for 
service abroad, excepting drafts, will be: 

Artillery . ° ‘ ‘ . 14 Batteries 
Cavalry . ; ‘ ° . 7 Regiments 


Infantry . ‘ ° , . 9 Battalions 
1 Numbers from War Establishments, Army Orders, September 1898. 
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and these few regiments of cavalry and battalions of infantry cannot 
be spared. 

To prove that Lord Lansdowne’s original statement has uninten- 
tionally misled the public, it is only necessary to quote the following 


paragraph from a leading article in the Daily Graphic of the 21st of 
February : 


It is true that we may conceivably have more reverses in South Africa, requiring 
the despatch of more men, and that we might simultaneously find it necessary to 
make good the troops borrowed from India, and even to increase the Indian 
garrison. But to meet these possible, but improbable, needs we have a nominal 
force of 92,000 Regulars. 


So that one of the ablest and most impartial of our daily press has 
overestimated the strength of the Regular forces for foreign service 
by nearly 70,000 men. 

It may be said that it is unpatriotic to state these facts plainly ; 
but as the Secretary of State for War has himself supplied the figures— 
and indeed they can be obtained by anyone who will consult an 
Army List— it is idle to suppose that they are not well known to 
Mr. Kruger and to the military experts of every nation in Europe. 

It is fortunate, in these circumstances, that there is at hand a force 
to fall back upon, and the opinion expressed by the Duke of Wellington 
in 1852, that the Militia would prove an ‘ efficient auxiliary forceto the 
Regular army,’ has been amply justified. Let us see, then, of what the 
Militia force now consists. It appears from the February Army List, 
that there are 124 battalions of Militia ; of these seventy-one have been 
embodied, of which thirty have already proceeded to South Africa, or 
will have done so on the 2nd of March, and five are serving in Malta 
and the Channel Islands. The manner in which these battalions 
have volunteered for service in the war is deserving of the highest 
praise, and nothing could more clearly show the patriotism and the 
value of the force. There remain eighty-nine Militia battalions at 
home, of which thirty-six have been embodied, and fifty-three have 
not yet been embodied. No information is available as to the 
strength of these battalions, but Lord Lansdowne stated that, after 
deducting the thirty battalions which have proceeded or are on their 
way to South Africa, there are 77,000 soldiers available from the 
Militia. From this number must be deducted the strength of the 
Militia artillery, and of five battalions of infantry which have pro- 
ceeded to Malta and the Channel Islands. There are therefore, at 
the outside, only about 70,000 Militia infantry available in the 
United Kingdom. 

Surely the statement of figures which has been given is sufficient 
to show that our military force at home is very insufficient, and that 
the Secretary of State for War should give his best attention to 
increasing the strength and improving the efficiency of the Militia. 
He has stated that the force was, a few weeks ago, 30,000 men below 
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its establishment. Recruiting has fortunately been active—it is said 
that in the last month 3,300 recruits have come in; but it is very 
doubtful whether the whole of that number will not be required to 
replace the men who have joined the Line from the Militia, and to 
supply the necessary drafts for the Militia battalions which are now 
at the seat of war. No measures for increasing the strength of the 
Militia have as yet been announced, excepting that a bounty of 51. is 
to be offered to old Militiamen to induce them to rejoin their batta- 
lions. This is good so far as it goes, but Lord Lansdowne appears 
to think that any alterations in the pay or conditions of service of 
the Militia, such as those suggested by Sir Herbert Maxwell in the 
last number of this Review, must be postponed until after the con- 
clusion of the war, because they would be ‘ organic changes’ of our 
military system. On the other hand, the Duke of Devonshire im- 
pressed upon the House of Lords in a recent debate the inadequacy 
of the pay of the Militia, and accounted in this way for the defi- 
ciency in the ranks of the force. We may hope, at any rate, that 
this opinion will be acted upon at once, and that greater inducements 
will be offered to recruits for the Militia. 

It has been announced that the Administrative Staff of the Army 
at the War Office is to be strengthened by the addition of officers 
who have served in the Yeomanry, Militia, and Volunteers. This is 
an excellent arrangement, and it should be carried into effect without 
delay, so that officers acquainted with the auxiliary forces may be at 
hand to be consulted while any plans for their benefit are being 
prepared. If this had been done before, some mistakes which have 
recently been made would have been avoided. 

In short, then, what appears to be most wanted at the present 
time is that recruiting for the Militia should be encouraged, and 
that those battalions which have volunteered for service abroad 
should be made as efficient as possible, so that they may be promptly 
despatched if their services should be required. Whether this had 
better be carried out by organising them in brigades or divisions, 
or by treating the battalions separately, must be left to the War 
Office authorities, who have so admirably organised and equipped 
the Regular forces sent to South Africa. 

Members of the Government have taunted those who criticise 
their military proposals with being in a panic. But we cannot help 
recollecting that the Government greatly underestimated the 
proportions of the war in which we are engaged; for in their 
opinion 10,000 men were sufficient to defend Natal, and 50,000 
men were sufficient to march from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Pretoria. The recent successes of Lord Roberts and Sir Redvers 
Buller have given a new aspect to the war in South Africa, and 
every one hopes that it will be brought to a speedy and successful 
conclusion, At the same time it is impossible to estimate with any 
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certainty the amount of resistance with which Lord Roberts may 
have to contend, and it is only right that we should be prepared to 
support him, as well as to meet other possible demands, such as those 
from India and Egypt, to which Lord Kimberley recently alluded 
with great force in the House of Lords. To suggest measures for 
this purpose is not panic. It is only to press upon the Government, 
while yet there is time, those reasonable precautions which, in our 
opinion, it is their duty to take. 
NORTHBROOK, 


Vou. XLVII—No. 277 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE FUTURE OF MOUNTED INFANTRY 


THE recent successes of the Boer forces, and the fact that military 
experts concur in attributing these successes almost entirely to the 
superior mobility of the Boer army, have served to call attention to 
that hitherto little known branch of the Service, the mounted 
infantry. 

Clever men in the Service, to whom the organisation and 
maintenance of what mounted infantry we possess are due, claimed 
for it some time ago that this arm was certain to play a great part 
in modern warfare. This contention has, I think, been amply borne 
out. From news sent from the front one gathers that one good 
mounted infantryman is worth, at the lowest estimate, three foot 
soldiers. 

South Africa is no doubt peculiarly suited to the employment of 
this arm ; whether in a comparatively cramped European country it 
would retain so high a relative value to infantry will be a matter 
for experts to decide. I myself see no reason why they should 
not be nearly if not quite as valuable in a European war as in the 
present struggle. It has lately been proved (and has long since 
been recognised by all thinking men) how very thin the firing line 
in modern battles will have to be; the length of front that an army 
of, say, 100,000 must occupy will necessarily be enormous; the 
advantages possessed by mounted infantry in fighting in the present- 
day extended formation are obvious, even had they not been amply 
demonstrated by the Boer defence of the line of the Tugela. Here 
we have seen an inferior numerical force keeping in check for many 
weeks the numerically stronger, chiefly by means of its mobility. 
It will be most interesting, after the war is over, to discover and 
compare the exact numbers engaged at this juncture on either side. 
And if this arm is so valuable in defence, it should surely be even 
more valuable in attack; as in these days it appears that an attack 
will only succeed where the attackers are able to outflank the 
defending force, and flanking movements, which entail long marches, 
must depend chiefly for their success upon the mobility of the troops 
employed. 

In European warfare the great obstacle will of course lie in the 
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difficulty of obtaining sufficient forage up at the front. This con- 
sideration should, in my opinion, be the only one to limit the numbers 
of mounted infantry employed; in other words, as many of them 
should be used as it was found possible to provide with an adequate 
supply of forage. 

In any case, every one will, I believe, agree with me in thinking 
that the British army will require a very much larger proportion of 
mounted infantry than has hitherto been deemed necessary. 

In this article I propose to show how our mounted infantry has 
been trained hitherto, to point out the defects existing in the present 
system, and to make a few suggestions as to its improvement and 
reorganisation. 

In order to make my subsequent remarks on these subjects 
clearer, I will first of all proceed to describe how a mounted infantry 
company is formed and how it does its work in the field. 

The unit of mounted infantry is the company, which consists of 
between 110 and 130 men under the command of a captain. The 
company is divided into four sections of about thirty men, each 
under the command of an officer junior to the captain (probably, 
though not necessarily, section commanders are subalterns). Each 
section is split up into sub-sections consisting of four men; the 
No. 1 of each sub-section, who is termed the sub-section leader, is 
given command of his sub-section, and should when possible be a 
corporal or lance-corporal ; there is one sergeant appointed to each 
section, who should be the right-hand man of his section leader, and 
able to replace him if necessary. We thus obtain an excellent 
system of an ascending scale of responsibility ; the sub-section leader 
should be responsible to the section officer for his men and horses, 
and similarly the section leader to the company commander. The 
latter is responsible in his turn to the battalion commander. There 
is, I believe, nothing laid down as to the number of companies which 
form a battalion; in the Imperial Yeomanry, the largest body of 
mounted infantry we have ever mobilised, a battalion comprises 
four companies ; I imagine that this number will form the general 
standard. 

All mounted infantry drill is done in single rank; consequently 
a company 120 strong occupies in line such a long extent of front 
that, as laid down in the mounted infantry drill-book, the company 
must be drilled on the lines of a battalion in the infantry ; and a 
battalion must be manceuvred on the lines of an infantry brigade. 

As is now generally known, mounted infantry do all their fighting 
on foot, their horses, ponies, or other means of locomotion being 
provided to enable them to make longer and more rapid movements 
than the foot soldier could effect. They are armed exactly the same 
as infantry, ¢.¢c. with rifle and bayonet; on the march they carry the 
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rifle at the right side, holding it in position by passing the right arm 
through the upper end of the sling, with the butt resting in a small 
bucket attached to the off side of the saddle. 

As a rule they dismount in the following manner: They advance 
in columns of sub-sections (7.e. fours) to a point at which it will be 
convenient to leave the led horses (these must of course be left well 
under cover from the enemy’s fire) ; halt on the word of command or 
signal from the section leader, and dismount, except the Nos. 3 of 
each sub-section, who sling arms and take the reins first of Nos. 2 and 
Nos. 4, and then take those of Nos. 1, who will by this time have 
passed their reins through the ring of the headstall of Nos. 2’s 
horses. 

The section leader dismounts and hands his horse to the section 
sergeant, who remains mounted in command of the led horses, which 
may then be moved further to the rear. 

The dismounted men then form up under their section leader, 
facing in the required direction, and act purely as infantry in 
extended order. 

Another method of dismounting the section is by forming them 
into line and dismounting all except the flank and centre men, and 
then linking the horses together by means of the head-ropes. 

The disadvantages of this system as compared with the former 
are (1) that it occupies with the ordinary service head-rope too long 
a time; (2) that the horses must be much better trained so as to 
stand and move in this formation. 

The advantages it possesses over the first method is that it gives 
the section leader more men dismounted, and consequently more 
men in the firing line. 

One of the greatest defects of our mounted infantry lies, to my 
mind, in the fact that such a large portion of the section (dismounting 
as they must generally do by sub-sections) must remain mounted. 
Take for example a section of twenty-four men, one officer and one 
sergeant ; the latter and six men, the Nos. 3 of each sub-section, 
must remain mounted ; in the presence of the enemy it may often 
be found necessary to leave one sub-section to guard the led horses ; 
thus, out of a total of twenty-four men, we have nine left with the 
horses, which only leaves the section leader with fifteen men to take 
into the firing line. 

A Bengal Cavalryman, talking to me on this subject the other 
day, told me that in his corps each head-rope is wrapped to a length 
of three feet and is furnished at one end with a buckle by which it 
is fastened to a D on the off side of the saddle ; then, when dismount- 
ing in line, each man in order to link horses has only to unfasten 
his head-rope from the D and buckle}it on to the ring of the snaffle 
of the horse immediately on his right. The flank men and the centre 
man remain mounted as before. 
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If one had about a month in which to train the horses this appears 
to me an excellent method, as it gives the leader of a section of twenty 
four men three more men in the firing line. 

The Boers have the advantage over us of training their horses to 
stand by simply throwing the reins over their heads; the horses 
then never stray far and allow themselves to be caught again at once. 
It would, I am afraid, take a long time to train English horses to 
this stage of perfection, though I see no reason why it should not 
be done. We have most of us out hunting seen a huntsman’s 
horse standing patiently for some time by itself. If a hunstman can 
so train his horse, why not also a soldier ? 

In whatever formation the men are dismounted the led horses 
should be taught to move at least at a smart trot, so that on a signal 
they can rejoin the rest of the section as soon as possible. 

I have several times already made mention of the section leader. It 
is most essential that he should be a capable officer, for the following 
reasons amongst others. Few infantry N.C.O.s know anything about 
horses or mounted work; the section leader will find therefore that, 
at first at any rate, he will have to do much of the work performed 
usually by a sergeant-major in the cavalry. He will often have to 
train his section horses himself, as they will most probably be new 
to military work, so he must be a good rider; being probably the 
only man in the section with any real knowledge of riding, he 
ought to take the worst horses in hand himself in order to get them 
quiet ; he must have a good word of command, as this is an important 
factor in training horses, more so even than in training men; he 
must be ready to act at any time on his own responsibility, as in 
action he will probably lose immediate touch with his own commanding 
officer. 

The duties of the company commander consist principally in 
supervising the work of his four section commanders. With those 
that combine the qualities I have enumerated above he will have 
but little trouble; others, however, will require almost constant 
supervision. In the field he should, as a rule, move the company in 
column or quarter column of sections (in sub-sections), and must be 
particular always to name a directing section. He should so train his 
section leaders that they will obey his signals without his having to 
call their attention by means of the whistle or word of command. He 
should practise the company in moving over rough ground, and should 
teach the section leaders to extend or close their sections, in order to 
avoid obstacles, at whatever pace they like so long as they keep up 
with the directing section. 

In action the company commander is bound quickly to lose touch 
with his command ; and, if this is the case with the company com- 
mander, it applies with greater force to the battalion commander ; as 
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when each of his companies goes into action it will pass at once from 
his immediate control. . 

In matters of interior economy and discipline it will, I believe, be 
found advisable for officers commanding battalions to give as much 
latitude as possible to officers commanding companies, and for the 
latter in their turn to give as much power as they can in the matter 
of discipline to their section commanders. 

Having thus outlined the composition of the mounted infantry 
unit, I will now proceed to relate the manner in which the men of 
this force have been hitherto trained in this country. 

There is, or lately was, established at Aldershot a mounted 
infantry staff consisting of a colonel, an adjutant, and several N.C.O.s. 
Under their charge were placed some 120 horses averaging in height 
from 14°2 to 15 hands. 

Upon these 120 unfortunate steeds was trained the entire mounted 
infantry of the British (home) army. 

This was managed as follows :— 

Periodically, sections of thirty men under a subaltern were sent 
from four different regiments quartered in the same district to 
Aldershot to undergo a course of training in mounted infantry duties. 

A captain was detailed from one of the four regiments furnishing 
sections to command the company. 

The duration of the course was cut down latterly to six weeks. 

In that time the men were expected to learn to ride and groom 
their horses, besides learning their duties in the field; they then 
returned to their regiments holding certificates setting forth that they 
were ‘ trained’ mounted infantrymen. 

Those poor little cobs, as may be imagined, led none too easy a 
life ; they were as quiet as sheep on parade, which was fortunate, as 
few of the men sent to be trained had ever been on a horse before ; 
but they developed plenty of tricks in the stables—a fact hardly to 
be wondered at, as no doubt they felt acutely the change in being 
‘done’ by dour Scotchmen forming the Northern district company, 
after six weeks’ attention from the versatile members of, say, the 
Cork company. 

There were, I believe, some eight courses in the year, so that 
regiments at home would send a section to be trained about once in 
every two years. 

The men sent were picked out from the best shots in their 
regiment, provided they were light weights. 

On war breaking out the idea of the system was to mobilise as 
companies and battalions as many sections from different regiments 
as were required, that they should then be sent abroad without 
horses, and mounted in the country in which war had broken out. 

This system has already proved inadequate to the requirements of 
the present war. (It has been stated see in the papers that in battalions 
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which have lately left forthe front, one companyzis to be turned 
into mounted infantry, although probably scarcely one half of them 
have undergone any training at all in that capacity. Itis impossible 
for these companies to be efficient at the moment of mobilisation.) 
And as this system has failed to meet the needs of this war, I trust 
that it will, with so many other anomalies of our service, be abolished. 

Its faults must be patent to every one: apart from the utter 
impossibility of teaching men to ride in six weeks, its greatest draw- 
back lay, I should say, in the fact that, on war breaking out, it 
robbed officers commanding infantry battalions of thirty picked men, 
some of the best shots in their regiments. 

No doubt some of my readers will at once exclaim that this system 
is but one more instance of the incapacity of the military authorities 
at headquarters ; still I think it would be hardly fair to impute blame 
to the War Office in this matter. 

The whole thing has been chiefly a question of money; if the 
War Office had so little to spare on mounted infantry that they had 
to choose between thoroughly training a few men, and partially 
training as many men as possible, they were no doubt right in 
adopting the latter alternative. After the war is over, it is to be 
hoped that want of money, at any rate, will no longer tie the hands 
of our senior officers at headquarters competent and eager to institute 
reforms. 

Foremost among those needed is the reorganisation of the 
mounted infantry. 

In considering this question the first thing to decide is, how long 
it will take to turn the ordinary recruit into a thoroughly efficient 
mounted infantry soldier. 

Now the latter is, we must remember, first of all an infantry 
soldier, and secondly a fairly good horseman, with some knowledge 
of the tactics of mounted men. 

It is therefore essential that he should serve at least two years in 
the infantry before learning the mounted part of his work. 

This brings us to the point on which I foresee much diversity of 
opinion—namely, how long his training as a mounted man should last 
to render him efficient in his mounted duties. In order to decide upon 
this point we must understand precisely what these duties will be. 

So far in this article I have only touched on the one aspect of 
the mounted infantryman’s sphere of action in the field—namely, 
his fighting on foot in extended order. 

But sometimes he will be called upon to act as a skirmisher or 
scout. 

In the next European war he will, I take it, form part of the 
great ‘cavalry screen’ which will cover the movements of a large 
army in the field. 

For this duty he is really better qualified than the cavalryman, for 
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he is a picked shot and armed with the superior weapon ; being an 
infantryman his shooting powers are better developed, as more 
attention is paid to his musketry training. 

Now when the opposing screens come into contact, it is obvious 
that the man who can dismount and pick off the enemy with tolerable 
accuracy at 600 to 800 yards is bound to be of more use than the 
man who can only make indifferent shooting at 500 yards with his 
carbine. 

Supposing that an army had a cavalry screen which was composed 
to a great extent of really efficient mounted infantry, whilst the 
screen of the other side consisted purely of cavalry; given fairly 
equal conditions otherwise, the former should certainly gain no incon- 
siderable advantage in the initial stages of the campaign. 

If we therefore admit that the mounted infantryman must he 
trained to act as a skirmisher, we are bound to deduce from this the 
fact that he will be occasionally called upon to act as a scout. 

I have not yet read Colonel Baden-Powell’s now famous book on 
scouting, but I take it that a scout should be one of the most highly 
trained men in the army ; and although it would only be necessary 
to train a small proportion of the most intelligent men as scouts, still 
a skirmisher—that is to say, a mounted skirmisher—will require a 
lengthy training to bring him up to even a fair standard of 
efficiency. 

For one thing, he must be a very fair horseman; by this I mean 
that he should have acquired a fairly firm seat, and should be 
capable of negotiating obstacles such as small fences or hurdles, and 
should be able to keep his horse well in hand when riding over rough 
or broken ground ; he should also train his horse to stand by itself, 
while he leaves it in order to reconnoitre on foot. 

Now for a man in the twenties who has never been on a horse in 
his life (and it is extraordinary what a small percentage of our 
countrymen ever have), for such a man to reach the stage of capability 
I have just mentioned will occupy at least two years, though this 
time will not be spent wholly in riding, for he can at the same time 
be acquiring a knowledge of his other duties. 

We may therefore put down his training as a mounted man at a 
period of not less than two years. 

His training should include special courses of musketry, in which 
great attention should be paid to individual firing, and to training 
the horse to stand whilst the rider is firing. He should also be sent 
every year to manceuvres on Salisbury Plain. 

I have already stated that our mounted infantryman must first 
have served two years at least in the infantry; at the completion of 
his training he will therefore have about four years’ service. 


The question now arises: What is to be done with him at the 
end of that time ? 
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The authorities would, I suppose, reply: ‘Send him back to his 
regiment.’ 

This is a course of action which I think most mounted infantry 
and regimental officers would strongly deprecate. 

For at the end of his two years’ training the mounted infantryman 
will have learnt to ride and to act on his own initiative. He will 
dislike returning to the monotony of the infantry soldier’s barrack life; 
he will possess that feeling of superiority over his former comrades 
which lurks, I believe, deep down in the mind of every man who can 
ride over the man who can't. 

I remember a review in the autumn of ’98, when H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught took leave of the Aldershot division, marching 
past H.R.H. with my section of mounted infantry, though we had 
only undergone about a fortnight’s training in our mounted duties at 
the time; we went by after the cavalry, and returned to our place 
and ‘stood easy’ while the infantry regiments went past the saluting 
base. My gallant ‘Jocks’ who, some three weeks before, had been 
trudging wearily through the awful dust and heat of Salisbury Plain, 
were then heard to allude in no measured terms to the time those 
d-—d infantry regiments took to march past. 

This serves, I think, to illustrate how quickly the feeling of 
superiority I have alluded to gains ground in Thomas Atkins’s mind 
directly he is put on horseback. 

I am sure that if he returns to his regiment after being mounted 
for two years he will deteriorate as a soldier. He will find the 
tiresome petty details, which form so large a part of the infantry 
soldier’s life, inexpressibly irksome; he will become a confirmed 
grumbler (of whom there are already too large a number in the 
service); he will probably have forgotten how to handle his rifle 
smartly on parade, his only foot drill since he left his regiment having 
been in extended order: in consequence he will be considered 
slovenly by the adjutant and the sergeant-major, and will constantly 
be getting into trouble. 

Of course if he is willing to return to his regiment, he should be 
allowed to do so; but I don’t think one such man will be found in a 
hundred. 

The only alternative that occurs to my mind, unless some 
mounted billet could be found for him, is to send him straight to 
the Reserve. 

The mounted infantry should, from the nature of the services it 
is called upon to perform, be a ‘corps d’élite;’ why not therefore 
treat it as such? The Guards go to the Reserve after three years’ 
service, so why not let the mounted infantry go after four? (In 
making this suggestion, I am taking it for granted that the 
system of seven years with the colours and five with the Reserve is 
to be continued, or at any rate that the total period of service will 
amount to twelve years.) 
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And when I say that the mounted infantryman should after 
four years go to the Reserve, I would further suggest that he should 
go toa special class of Reserve; that is to say, he should be put in 
a class of Reserve which will render him liable to be called out only 
as amounted infantryman. By the time his training is completed 
he will be a much costlier article, so to speak, than the ordinary 
infantry soldier ; it would therefore be false economy to call him 
out to serve in that capacity, as so much time and money would be 
required to replace him. 

If then he goes with four years’ service, he will have eight years 
to serve in the Reserve; therefore for every man being trained we 
should be able to call out at least three Reserve men. With regard 
to the strength of the permanent establishment of this force, in 
view of its great utility in modern warfare, many people will, I am 
sure, agree with me in saying that the larger it is the better. We 
must, however, consider to some extent the question of expense, 
though I trust this will not in the future be almost the sole 
consideration at headquarters ; so, taking what appears to me to be 
an extremely moderate view of our army’s requirements, let us put 
down the permanent establishment at a minimum of six battalions. 
Six battalions consisting each of four companies about 125 strong 
would give us a total of some 3,000 men and horses. These battalions 
should be quartered where most open ground is available for their 
training, say two at Aldershot, two on Salisbury Plain, and two at the 
Curragh. 

It should be arranged that the men should be sent from their 
regiments to be trained at such times as would ensure the whole 
force being, so to speak, at different stages of efficiency ; that three 
battalions, for example, should have one and a half year’s mounted 
service, whilst the other three would have about six months. 

If some such scheme as I have outlined could be adopted for a 
mounted infantry reserve, a permanent establishment of 3,000 men 
would, in a few years’ time, give us a reserve of at least 9,000 men. 
Thus, on war breaking out, we should have about 3,000 men 
mounted, of whom at least half would be in a high state of efficiency, 
whilst the reserve could be quickly mobilised and mounted either in 
this country or in the country where the war had broken out, as was 
found necessary. 

The chief drawback of this system lies in the fact that it still robs 
infantry battalions of picked men, as the mounted infantry must be 
recruited by sections sent from them ; this, however, appears to me 
inevitable. It would not in any case be as bad as the old system, as 
it would take the men away at certain fixed intervals, not, as before, 
on war breaking out, the very time when they were most wanted in 
their own regiments. Amongst minor reforms that I would advocate, 
I would suggest that the men of each section (sent as before from 
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their regiments under the command of one of their own subaltern 
officers) should for the first month of their training be on probation, 
in order to give the mounted infantry staff an opportunity of replacing 
men manifestly unfitted for mounted duties. 

With regard to officers, I think the colonels commanding battalions 
and their adjutants should hold their appointments for not less than 
four years; company officers, 7.e. captains commanding companies 
and section leaders, must, as soon as their men’s training has been 
completed, return to their regiments, from which they would thus 
be absent about two years. Subalterns who had no previous experience 
of mounted infantry should be attached on probation for two or three 
months prior to the arrival of their sections ; in any case they should ~ 
hold Hythe and signalling certificates, and should have passed for pro- 
motion to the rank of captain: in the event of their being promoted 
whilst still section commanders, they should complete their training 
in the latter capacity. 

Every battalion should, if possible, go under canvas for at least 
three months in the year. 

Competitions should be arranged between sub-sections, sections, 
companies, or battalions, for efficiency in riding or shooting ; prizes 
should be given for individual excellence in these accomplishments. 

Mounted infantry has, speaking generally, had much to contend 
with in the service. Cavalrymen have regarded it with, at best, good- 
natured contempt, on account of the execrable riding which has 
hitherto, I regret to say, formed its salient feature. Infantry colonels 
look upon it with natural dislike, taking away as it does some of their 
best men in times of emergency. 

It is comparatively a new arm, and there are consequently few, if 
any, staff officers at headquarters who combine special knowledge of 
the subject with appreciation of its requirements and the power to 
urge upon the rulers of the army the reforms needed. The few officers 
there are of, or above, the rank of colonel, possessing special know- 
ledge of the subject, are all, I believe, serving their country up at 
the front or in India or Egypt, and it is the possibility of these 
men being absent when other great questions of reform come to be 
considered that has impelled me to write this article. 

Although I possess all too little experience of soldiering generally 
and of this branch of the service in particular, still I honestly believe 
that the suggestions I have made tend in the right direction. I have, 
I hope, made it clear that the old system is inadequate to our future 
requirements ; and if I have succeeded in attracting the attention 
of any members of that large and increasing section of the public 
which is beginning to concern itself with the details of army reform 
to the necessity of reorganising the Mounted Infantry, my efforts in 
this direction will not have been made in vain. 

DENMAN, 
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THE RELIEF FUNDS 


I HAVE the greatest respect for Mr. Lang, but after hearing his 
speech at the Lord Mayor’s meeting, and after carefully reading his 
article in this Review of last January, I have come to the conclusion 
that his proposal for a new central fund, to include in one manage- 
ment all the moneys raised to assist our soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
&e. would be undesirable, even if it were found to be possible of 
attainment. 

There are three chief objects in view :— 

(1) The care of the families of soldiers, Reservists, and Militia 
who have gone out to foreign service. Of course the families of 
sailors and marines should be similarly cared for. 

(2) The care of the sick and wounded on their return home in 
convalescent hospitals, and for support in getting on in life if they 
have to leave the Service. 

(3) The support of the widow and the orphan who are found to 
be in necessitous circumstances. 

Three special and separate organisations would certainly be 
required if the cases are dealt with under frequent careful inquiry, 
and there could be no danger of overlapping, for on the death of the 
husband, caused by the casualties of the war, the widow and children 
would be at once handed over to the care of No. 3, and a friendly 
communication from time to time between these three central bodies 
would be all that would be required. 

These three divisions of work are distinctly recognised by the 
War Office. 

(1) They secure allowances to the wives and children of soldiers, 
Reservists, or Militiamen who have been called to the front. 

(2) They give pensions to those wounded or incapacitated by 
sickness. 

(3) They give allowances to the widows and orphans, 

Therefore the threefold division is already recognised. 

The Soldiers and Sailors’ Families Association very fairly occupies 
the first of these, and should act directly in union with any similar 
organisations. 


For the second: there is the Cambridge Fund for the wounded, 
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Princess Christian’s Convalescent Homes, and the old Peninsular War 
Patriotic Fund ; and these could easily form a central body to draw up 
rules and cover all these cases. 

And for the widows and orphans we have the Patriotic Fund, 
already administering relief to over 2,000 widows and 500 children. 

The Lord Mayor’s meeting so far did good because it was there 
generally agreed that any sum sent to him not specially earmarked 
should be distributed in support of the different objects put forth in 
the original Mansion House appeal, according to his own judgment 
of their present necessities. 

The danger of overlapping comes in with the funds that are 
working in separate ways with the same object in view. 

With the newspaper funds there is no chance of any combined 
action, for they claim to collect and to dispense these funds under 
their own management, and seem to desire to get rid of them as 
soon as possible. 

With regard to the other funds I believe, with a little patience 
and courtesy and careful explanations, they could be got to work 
under one central management for each of the three divisions. 

There is more competition for the relief of widows and orphans 
than under the other heads, for certain local committees are claiming 
to administer their own funds on the ground that they have lost 
faith in the working, as they understand it, of the Royal Patriotic 
Fund Commissioners. 

The misunderstanding as to our mode of work might have long 
ago been removed if we had in a popular form attempted to explain 
it. We were content with the favourable report of the House of 
Commons Committee, and with the presentation of our annual 
report as a parliamentary paper, which clearly shows to all carefully 
looking into it our real mode of working. 

Where this explanation has been given, we have succeeded in 
getting moneys entrusted to us which were at one time to be ad- 
ministered separately. This is particularly the case with the funds 
raised at Glasgow and Edinburgh. In other places, such as Oldham 
and Liverpool, where they have told us they prefer to deal with their 
own cases, overlapping is easily prevented. We record the widow’s 
name on our books, and tell her that if the other funds fail during 
her widowhood we shall be prepared to consider her and place her on 
the regular allowance. 

The large amount of funds still held under the old Russian War 
Fund is very greatly misunderstood. When the Russian War came 
unexpectedly to an end, the Commissioners considered they were 
justified, so long as (by the actuary’s advice) they had set apart enough 
for dealing liberally with all Russian War calls under the original com- 
mission, in making certain endowments which would be available 
for the orphans of officers or privates in future wars, The sums were 
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raised for a protracted war, and not only for the sufferers in a war 
which had come unexpectedly to an end. This view was subsequently 
ratified by Act of Parliament and a new commission, and it has 
enabled us, as vacancies occur in our schools, to appoint orphans 
from the Transvaal ‘War. 

The rest of the’ capital (which is decreasing year by year) is the 
necessary sum required by the actuary to be set apart for securing 
for life the special allowances to widows for which we are pledged, and 
for the expenses of management. 1,100 of the original annuitants 
are still receiving allowances. 

Available surpluses arose unexpected by the Commissioners from 
the increased value of our securities, and from the death of widows 
at a greater ratio than could have been reasonably expected if the 
ages given on their first coming on the fund had been correct. 

As soon as these surpluses became of importance, the Royal Com- 
missioners moved successive governments to increase our powers, 
Under the old Commission we had no power to give allowances to 
widows ‘who failed to show that the deaths of their husbands could be 
traced to wounds or sickness incurred in the Russian War. We 
desired to deal with all widows who had been married before the 
signing of the peace, but received no such power till April 1897. 

These widows had no claim whatever under the original Commis- 
sion; but by opening the door to them, we gave them a claim on the 
original Fund. We expected they would number about 600; if we 
had expected more, on so small a balance the Royal Commissioners 
would never have made the offer. The numbers rose to 1,300 in 
consequence of the hastily manned Baltic fleet, consisting chiefly of 
coastguardsmen and married sailors. 

We have at present only been able to deal with 500 of them, and 
the 800 standing outside have a grievance for which we are abused, 
but we cannot go further than the money will allow. However, this 
question will be submitted to an actuary, to see how far we can meet 
their claims by sinking the whole of the surplus. 

We have already committees in some of the counties nominated 
by the Lord-Lieutenant, and sub-committees elected by the subscribers 
who are working with us, and we are ready to work with any 
committee that has raised local funds. To lay before them our rules 
of administration, to consider carefully any proposals they may make, 
and any remarks in reference to the widows on our list residing in 
their district, and the summary of our report, could easily be 
furnished, showing how the fund was being distributed. This, it is 
to be hoped, would gain confidence in us, and stop that local distri- 
bution of funds which is without care sure to end in waste and over- 
lapping. 

Our accounts are thoroughly audited every month by an auditor 
appointed by the Treasury, for it is of paramount importance that 
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funds provided, in many cases by great self-denial, should be care- 
fully administered to the really necessitous under strict actuarial 
control. Changes in the circumstances of the widows are frequently 
brought before us: the voluntary work of our Executive and Finance 
Committee is no sinecure. 

I see there is one point rather prominently pressed by Mr. Lang 
which practically has no difficulty about it at all. He draws a line 
between temporary and permanent relief; in neither of the three 
divisions is this distinction necessary. The wife and children come at 
once on the Fund when left behind ; the sick and wounded soldier on 
his return to this country. In the case of the widow we give her 
5l. for herself, and 1/. for each child, to cover the time until 
the necessary information can be obtained to place her on regular 
allowance. 

The Royal Commissioners have further been accused of defraud- 
ing the Russian War widows and children of the moneys originally 
subscribed on their behalf. 

A reference to our eighteenth report (1880), page 6, from which 
I give the extract below, records a sufficient answer to this accusation. 

Received—The Fund originally subscribed amounted to 1,500,0007. Amount 
received as dividends, interest, annuiti¢és, and the result of changes in the 
investments, 1,502,000/. 

Paid.—To widows and orphans, including payments for children in asylums, 
for educational, sick, and all other allowances, 1,518,5000. 

This shows that more than the full sum originally received had been 
distributed, and all the endowments, cost of management, pensions, 
&c., had been met without encroaching on the original fund subscribed. 

Of course, still more has been given during the succeeding years. 

The number of Russian War widows and children assisted up to 
date is as follows: 3,647 widows of privates, 231 widows of officers, 
5,162 children of privates, 880 children of officers. 

I have in this paper only dealt with the Russian War funds. We 
have some eighteen others under our control, the administration of 
which occupies the full time of the office. 

NELSON 


(The only surviving original Commissioner, 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee). 
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THE CIVIL AND MORAL BENEFITS 
OF DRILL 


THE British boy has one more year added to his school life. It is a 
step in the right direction. But what is to become of him after he 
leaves school, goes to work, becomes somewhat independent, has no 
more home lessons, and finds himself in possession of many hours of 
idle leisure both summer and winter? Is he to be left severely alone 
by the State, which has had him in hand since the day he was taken 
by his mother to the infant school? That seems to be the present 
policy, so far as England is concerned. The philanthropist and the 
religious both do something for him by setting up university settle- 
ments, gymnasia, guilds, Church lads’ brigades, and boys’ brigades. 
But the boy does not take very kindly to these admirable attempts 
to do him good. The evening schools connected with School Boards 
are a dismal failure. Thousands, tens of thousands of the boys and 
lads of our cities and towns ignore and stand aloof from all these 
well-meant institutions. They do not stand aloof from football 
contests, or theatres, or music halls, or the fascinating attractions 
of the streets. Is this state of things at all satisfactory either to the 
boy or to the nation? No! Can he be let alone with safety to him- 
self or the commonwealth ? He will soon be a powerful factor in 
national life, both in its ‘ play’ and ‘ work,’ as well as in its citizen- 
ship. What can be done with this virile, capable British boy? The 
answer is, Put him under compulsory drill. 

What could be more repugnant to a certain class of people than 
those two words, compulsion and drill? Nothing can be too violent 
by way of abuse on the part of certain well-known members of the 
Peace Party of all those who venture to suggest that their so-called 
peace policy has found no favour with the greatest races, both of the 
modern and ancient world, or that the people which is running us 
hardest in commerce and in colonisation is the most drilled and the 
best disciplined nation in Europe. But are compulsion and drill in their 
nature and possibilities so ugly and wicked as some suggest? There 
is nothing new in the idea of compulsion as applied to the British 
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drastic compulsion. The nation has stamped an evil adjective upon 
‘voluntary education,’ and has set its powerful imprimatur upon 
compulsory education ever since the great revolution of 1870. But 
compulsion has been the watchword, in regard to child labour and 
its cognate matters, of those very people who denounce it as tyranny 
when it is proposed to apply it to any subject outside their pro- 
gramme. And more compulsion looms large in the near future, for 
the new socialism both hates and fears individualism with its license 
so often confounded with liberty. Compulsion is nothing new as 
regards the boys. Why should compulsion cease at fourteen years ? 
Is not the boy at that age in the gravest need of discipline, and 
discipline not dependent upon the fitful opinion of parents, but 
upon the conscience of a great self-governed people? Let these 
boys alone, and thousands will grow into ‘ ’Arries,’ the butt of cheap 
wit, or into Hooligans, the perplexity of the police and the nuisance 
of the cities of the poor. 

The manufacture of these much-abused ‘city boys’ is put down 
to School Boards and free education. But the making of these 
‘social problems’ is the result of letting the lads alone after they 
leave school. It might be supposed that the State had learnt in the 
sixties—when the awful facts set ‘before Parliament as the prelude 
to the Education Act of 1870 roused public opinion to a white heat 
—that the street was the most evil school for even the best of boys. 
But the lesson, if learnt, was not taken to heart, and now, in 1900, 
boys at their most formative age are left utterly alone, so far as the 
State, the nation, is concerned, to pick up the manners and the morals 
of the gutter. But there would not be need of much compulsion if 
the drill took the form of a national movement. Boys, and especially 
British boys, are keenly susceptible to big ideas. They love a crowd, 
a great function, a stately display ; but they have a deeper love for 
everything that is national. 

Individually, our boys, of all classes, are comparatively modest 
and most reticent about themselves, and they hate ‘side’ in any boy 
or man. But let some one suggest that British boys are in any way 
inferior to French or German lads, and it will soon be seen how 
much of passion and pride underlies the somewhat placid, not to say 
dull, exterior of the ordinary English lad. Drill would come to them, 
if it were made national, with a bigness and, to coin a word, with a 
Britishness, that would make it intensely popular. 

But, further, it would present certain attractions dear to every 
boy’s heart and imagination. It would be ‘play,’ not ‘work,’ 
‘recreation,’ not ‘school.’ It would be strongly attractive by its 
comradeship and emulation, things greatly admired and sought 
after by all boys. It would also have the strong attractiveness of 
display by its uniform, field days, and evolutions on a large scale. 

Doubtless a high moralist might object to such appeals to the 
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boys’ foibles and weaknesses. But does the critic remember to what 
the street and some of the popular amusements of the dark winter 
nights appeal ? 

But the objection will be raised, ‘You want to make the boys 
into soldiers.’ No, but into Citizens. What ought the ideal of citizen- 
ship to be? The Parliamentary and municipal suffrage, with political 
parties, and legislation for your own class, and to pay rates and taxes 
whereby other people’s ‘limbs and lives’ may be bought to defend 
the non-fighting citizen in times of national danger ?—That is the 
citizenship of a shopkeeper, not the citizenship of a great and splendid 
nation. 

Surely it were a higher ideal to teach every boy that the first 
duty of a citizen is to be ready to lay down his life for the sake of 
his own nation and people. 

But what are the objections to drill? Are not its discipline and 
obedience as morally good as are its physical developments ? Watcha 
football match, and mark the manner and morals of the spectators. 
Yet drill has taken in hand thousands of the class which crowds the 
football fields on high days, and made them the fit, well-disciplined, 
and splendidly brave men who are fighting for their fatherland in 
South Africa. Drill would mean a higher ideal of citizenship, better 
physical development, and discipline. 

Are not some of our sports becoming a menace to our national 
life? Is not ‘professionalism,’ with its sordid seeking after ‘ gate- 
money’ and ‘pay,’ fast degrading sport into a kind of business 
in which the lowest tricks of the huckster combine with the worse 
methods of the gambler to rob a healthy recreation of its manliness 
and fairness ? 

Might not drill provide an effective cure for this growing evil, 
and, while teaching boys the first principles of citizen life, guard 
them from the bad effects of play that ceases to be honourable ‘ fun 
and fight’ and becomes a cunning speculation and a tempting 
trade ? 

Seeing that compulsion is nothing new, and drill, intended not 
to make ‘ barrack soldiers,’ but capable well-disciplined citizens, is 
nothing evil, the matter may be considered in another aspect. 

The question will at once arise, ‘How can this be done?’ The 
British boy has plenty of leisure time in both summer and winter. 
Thousands of them misuse that leisure, because they are not taught 
how to use it wisely and well. And, further, every city, town, and 
village has fields, parks, or open spaces where very efficient and 
picturesque drill could be systematically and easily given to 
large bodies and companies of boys. In the winter months the big 
halls of Board schools and the big rooms of National and British 
Schools could be brought into use for Crrizen Dri. Yet another 
further question will be put : ‘ Who is to undertake this?’ The nation, 
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acting through municipalities and County Councils, and by the help 
of Volunteer officers. The movement must be both national and 
local. 

This, it must be admitted, is a ‘large order. But who can 
look abroad over the vast Empire which has fallen to our commerce 
and dominion, and take even a somewhat contemptuous glance at 
France, Germany, and Russia, and their ambitions, and not see that, 
in some form or other, a very ‘ large order’ must be laid upon that 
Empire if its commerce is to be sustained and developed, and its 
defence made equal to undoubted dangers that surroundit? The 
policy of ‘magnanimous trust’ has not been a success in South 
Africa, and its failure has taxed our military resources to the utmost. 
Might not a national system of boys’ drill, rightly organised, grow 
into a Boys’ Volunteer Movement, which in ten years could furnish the 
elements of a well-disciplined citizenship, out of which might be 
formed a People’s army, that would make Britain impregnable by 
land and sea, the most sure guarantee for European and world-wide 
Peace ? 

G. Sate REANEY. 
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SENUSSI 
AND HIS THREATENED HOLY WAR 


A WARNING 


Ir is one of the necessities of world empire to be argus-eyed. 
Especially is this the case with the British Empire. Whereas 
Russia, our great rival, crushes and devours, leaving little vestige of 
ancient liberties or national characteristics, it is the glory and power 
of Britain to extend the democratic sentiment, to develop self- 
government, and to lay the foundations of great nations in the most 
recently discovered parts of the earth. Although it is obvious that 
the South African war could not have arisen had we effectually 
crushed the Transvaal in 1881, there is some compensation in the 
fact that the lamentable struggle has vividly brought to light the 
marvellous loyalty of our colonies, their noble conception of Imperial 
unity, and their enthusiastic determination to assist the mother 
country in asserting those principles of liberty upon which they are 
so firmly based. 

Yet while every eye is fixed on South Africa, one may well ask, is 
all well with North Africa? Has the crushing of the Khaliffa and 
the British occupation of Upper Egypt ensured us peace over the 
great nomadic populations whose thoughts are to Europeans a 
sealed book, and whose religion commands them to regard Christians 
as beings accursed? I venture to say No. Possibly some will say 
that it is not the time to cry ‘ Wolf’ when gathering clouds threaten 
us in other directions. The time has, however, gone by for silence, 
and it is the duty of all who value their Imperial heritage to speak 
out. This is all the more necessary because there is every reason to 
believe that our Government is as short-sighted in grasping certain 
ominous facts in North Africa as they have been in regard to the 
South. It thus becomes necessary to appeal from the shadow of 
Cesar to Cesar himself. 

To millions of Britons the name of Mohammed es-Senussi carries 
no meaning, but to myriads of Mohammedans in the upper half of 
the Dark Continent, as well as to vast numbers in Arabia and else- 

where, it represents a great living force—a revival in fact of militant 
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Mohammedanism. Although it is impossible here to attempt the 
history of this remarkable movement, it is necessary to state certain 
salient facts in order that the reader may obtain an intelligent 
appreciation of the situation. 

Sidi Mohammed ben Ali es-Senussi, the father of the present 
Senussi and the founder of the sect bearing his name, was born near 
Mostaganem in Algeria in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Showing considerable ability, he became a lawyer; but being a man 
of independent judgment and fearless speech he soon came into con- 
fiict with the Turkish authorities and was banished to Morocco, where 
he resided for seven years. Here he closely studied religion. After 
spending some time in Algeria spreading his doctrines, he visited — 
Egypt, but made himself so objectionable to the orthodox Moham- 
medan leaders that they conspired against him and, it is alleged, 
tried to poison him. Proceeding next to Mecca, he so impressed 
the chief of the Shadli teachers with his zeal and ability that on the 
latter’s death Senussi was appointed his successor. In course of time 
he undertook a propagandist mission throughout Yemen and secured 
a powerful following amongst the fanatical Wahabees. 

He then took up his residence in the Tripolitan province of 
Barca, but, resenting the constant interference of the Turkish 
authorities, he removed to Jerabub, a pleasant well-watered oasis 
in the Lybian desert, where he was inaccessible to all save his sworn 
disciples. Here he spent his remaining years in instructing his 
missionaries, consolidating his power, and in paving the way for his 
son, whom he declared to be the true Mahdi. When he died, in 
1859, he was buried in a costly mausoleum, and Jerabub henceforth 
became the Mecca for vast numbers of devoted pilgrims from all 
parts of North and East Africa as well as from Arabia, Turkey, and 
elsewhere. 

There was much in the teaching of the elder Senussi to attract 
the zealous Faithful. Like Wahabeeism, it demanded a return to 
the rigid simplicity of Mohammedanism. Indulgence in drink, 
tobacco, and certain luxuries was sternly forbidden, as was also the 
wearing of silk and other signs of earthly riches. Working from 
the less to the greater, it sought to reform the individual and thus to 
purify the community, and it is generally conceded by the most 
trustworthy observers that wherever the Senussi principles have 
taken root improved government has invariably followed. All this 
was, however, foreseen by the elder Senussi, who laid down the 
principle that when a colony was founded a Mokaddim, or priest, and 
a Wekil, or civil governor, should be appointed. By thus providing 
religious fanaticism with a secular arm he laid the foundation of a 
revolution which would sooner or later convulse the civilised world. 

But if the elder Senussi was a mystery, his son is doubly so: 
hence the profound veneration with which he is regarded by his 
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followers. Save the late Herr Nachtigal, the great German traveller, 
no European has seen the prophet, but he was greatly impressed by 
him, and regarded him as an immeasurably superior being to the 
Dongalee Mahdi, who was responsible for the death of Gordon and 
the subsequent devastation of the Soudan. Happily for civilisation, 
Sidi Senussi contemptuously rejected the overtures which the Mahdi 
of Omdurman made, that they should join hands to exterminate the 
Christians, for the former remarked to the German traveller, ‘ What 
have I to do with this fakir from Dongola? Am I not myself a 
Mahdi if I chose ?’ 

Hitherto the Sultans of Turkey have shown themselves extremely 
jealous of Mohammedan reformers. This was natural enough, 
inasmuch as such reformers invariably commenced their mission by 
denying the title of Khalif to the head of the Turkish Empire, and 
when they became strong enough endeavouring to throw off the 
latter’s yoke. Mehemet Ali, for instance, in the early years of the 
19th century made his peace with the ruling powers at 
Constantinople by leading an army against the Wahabees of Arabia, 
who had risen against the Ottoman rule. Although he defeated 
them, this sect still continues to give considerable trouble to the 
Turkish authorities in Yemen. On the other hand, recent Sultans 
have given more than one marked proof of their regard for the great 
brotherhood ; indeed, it was only by means of a firman issued from 
Constantinople that the elder Senussi was practically appointed ruler 
of Jerabub. Nor is this the only indication of good feeling. In 
many parts of North Africa the Turkish officials and the Mokaddem 
and Wekils of Senussi work side by side without friction. All this is 
no doubt due to the fact that the Senussi do not question the 
Sultan’s claim to the title of Khalif. The mysterious leader, however, 
is apparently only waiting a fitting opportunity to assume the title 
himself, as his claim to be the true Mahdi clearly shows. Whatever 
may be the suspicion and fears of the Turkish Government, it has 
enough trouble on its hands without engaging in a useless attempt 
to crush the powerful fraternity. It would probably hail with 
satisfaction, however, any quarrel between it and France or England. 

If the movement has not made much headway in Lower Egypt, 
it is rapidly growing in strength in the upper portion. In the early 
stages of the movement the then Khedive gave it some support, but, 
whatever the present nominal ruler of Egypt may think, he has not 
given it any outward expression of sympathy. 

Although several European travellers have endeavoured to 
penetrate to Jerabub, they have invariably been turned back. The 
latest attempt was made by Mr. A. Silva White in 1898, but he was 
stopped at Siwa, some 120 miles from the mysterious city, and 
neither persuasion nor bribes could obtain a passage, and he only 
turned back when he found that certain death awaited him if he 
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persisted. He subsequently published his adventures in a very 
entertaining work entitled From Sphinx to Oracle. Despite, how- 
ever, this ominous secrecy, a good deal is known about Sidi Senussi 
and his works. In this respect, as in so many others, the French 
Intelligence Department is far ahead of that possessed by the British 
Government. It is indeed an open secret that the growing power of 
the Senussi brotherhood has long given the gravest anxiety to the 
French authorities in North Africa, and there is every reason to 
believe that this fear played an important part in inducing them to 
give way over the Fashoda incident. 

Many of the propagandist methods adopted by the Senussi show 
that they are firm believers in the axiom that ‘the end justifies the 
means.’ While they are stern upholders of sexual morality, they 
not infrequently employ attractive courtesans to spread the faith ; 
and although they inculcate a fierce and unrelenting hate to Chris- 
tians, and only await the sacred call to rise and exterminate them, 
it is permissible for their agents to worm themselves into the con- 
fidence of the unbelievers and even to propitiate them, in order to 
obtain all possible information. There is indeed little doubt that 
Senussi emissaries reside in every port along the Mediterranean, 
if not in the leading capitals of Europe. Sworn enemies of European 
civilisation, those who come in contact with the Christians never 
give the slightest indication of their hostility, and the most innocent 
amongst them, when closely questioned, maintain a sullen silence. 
They are very hospitable to one another; indeed, it is stated that a 
poor ‘ brother’ can travel for days through the desert or any part of 
Africa where they have colonies without needing to carry a copper 
or a morsel of bread. Save the distinctions laid down by the head 
centre, no rank is acknowledged and all men are regarded as equal. 
The most implicit obedience is also demanded. As might be ex- 
pected in a Mohammedan organisation, where women play a very 
minor part, members of the gentler sex are not admitted into the 
order, although, as already indicated, many of them are used as 
agents, and as a rule they prove more successful than the men. It 
has secret signs and words, but these are obviously never divulged to 
the accursed Christian. 

According to Mr. White, the 
Khuan, or Brothers, are enjoined to attend conferences and make pilgrimages to 
the convents, particularly to Jerabub. They have to pay annually into the Grand 
Treasury two and a-half per cent. of their capital, if this exceeds four guineas, 
the amount of exemption. Other contributions are made in kind. The poorer 
classes give their services, either as labourers in the oasis, or as spies, poisoners, 
and assassins. 


Sidi Senussi is at the present time about fifty-five years of age. 
Save to his Mokaddem, who confer with him once a year, he is never 
seen unveiled by his followers. During his lengthy residence at 
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Jerabub, from 1,500 to 2,000 students were regularly taught at the 
great convent with a view to their becoming Senussi missionaries as 
well as Mokaddem and Wekils. He had also an armoury and an 
extensive factory for the manufacture of arms and ammunition, while 
weapons were constantly being transported thither from all parts of 
Africa. In addition, he always had 5,000 camels ready at a few 
hours’ notice to transport his most valuable effects to a more secure 
retreat ; for although Jerabub was within 150 miles of the Medi- 
terranean seaboard, the proximity of the hated English in Egypt 
and the French in Tunis ever threatened the heart of the great 
brotherhood. A few years ago, therefore, Sidi Senussi betook himself 
to the Kufra oasis, where, in the town of Joffo, he can educate and 
arm his disciples as well as accumulate vast stores of arms and 
ammunition without any possibility of interference from the great 
infidel Powers of Europe. The Kufra oasis is 500 miles as the crow 
flies from the Nile, and considerably more than this from the 
Mediterranean. Surrounded by the inhospitable desert, with wells 
sixty and seventy miles apart, and the route only known to experi- 
enced guides, every one of whom would suffer a thousand deaths 
rather than give the slightest information concerning him, he can 
safely plot, and plan, and work—for what? For the holy war which 
myriads of his followers have been for years longing to hear him 
proclaim. 

Satisfying in every respect the Mohammedan conception of the 
true Mahdi (for not only is he stated to be directly descended from 
the great Mohammed’s favourite wife, but he has one arm longer 
than another, as well as blue eyes, and the infallible mark between 
his shoulders), it is not surprising that he possesses a remarkable 
fascination for the imaginative and credulous races of North Africa. 
His colonies are found in Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco. His 
great secret brotherhood extends over the mysterious oases which 
dot the Great Sahara, embraces the strange tribes of the Tibesti high- 
lands, controls the robber Tuaracks, and takes in the great States of 
Wadai, Borku, and Bagharmi, as well as the numberless tribes occupy- 
ing the rich lands to the north of Lake Chad, and can even be found 
in Somaliland on the east, and Senegambia on the west. Nor is this 
all. Mohammedanism is making marvellous progress in the interior 
of Africa. It is crushing Paganism out. Against it the Christian 
propaganda isa myth. And wherever Mohammedanism goes there 
goes the Senussi brotherhood. It is a beacon on the top of a hill 
waiting for the master hand to apply the spark. It is obviously 
difficult to give an approximate idea of the number of Senussi’s 
affiliated members, inasmuch as that is alone known to the Mahdi 
and his lieutenants. In 1883, however, M. Duveyrier estimated them 
at three millions ; but since then the movement has grown enormously, 
so that there are now probably nine millions. This, however, only 
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represents a fraction of the force which will be available when 
Senussi proclaims the Jehad. As those connected with powerful 
organisations well know, the moral force of the associated members 
often represents more than treble the total membership. 

So great a part does Senussism play in the daily lives of the popula- 
tion in the northern half of Africa, that domestic animals are branded 
and many of the household goods marked with the Arabic word 4)!\ 
(God), while the name of Sidi Senussi is invariably associated with, 
and repeatedly substituted for, the name of Mohammed, the great 
founder of Islam, in their frequent prayers. It is the same with 
justice and the affairs of everyday life—Senussism is everywhere, 
and is everything. 

Occasionally the thick veil is raised, and we catch a glimpse of 
the mysterious leader’s policy. Unlike the fanatical and ignorant 
Mahdi of Dongola, who was the puppet of the slave-traders and 
sanctioned every cruelty in order to further their ends, Sidi 
Senussi has given more than one indication of astute statesmanship. 
Although even strict Mohammedans advocate domestic slavery, when 
certain of his followers met several great convoys of slaves crossing 
the desert he bought the slaves, educated them at Jerabub, and 
then sent them back to Wadai, where they were accorded their 
freedom. The result was that every slave became an active pro- 
pagandist, and in a short time the whole of this vast State, with its 
three million people, came under Senussi’s influence—in fact, since 
then he has dictated the election of its Sultan. No less far-seeing 
was his refusal to associate with the false Mahdi, who pitted himself 
against England. His aim was to raise the Mohammedan ideal, and 
not to bring it down to the level of discredited and brutal slave- 
dealers. 

Force has ever been one of the great elements of Mohammedan 
reform. However much its leaders may advocate abstinence, prayer, 
and personal uprightness, the great Mohammed’s words, ‘ Paradise 
is found under the shadow of swords,’ are as firmly believed in by 
his followers to-day as when he uttered them. Do not the faithful 
all the world over long for the unfurling of the sacred green standard 
and the proclaiming of a holy war? Happily for the world’s peace, 
the man has never yet appeared who could weld together the rival 
Mohammedan sects, and rouse the zeal of the faithful to its ancient 
fever-heat. Sidi Senussi, however, appears to possess many of the 
qualifications of a great leader, and nothing is so certain as that 
when he does give the word he will set Africa, and it may be Arabia, 
if not India, in a blaze. It is one of the qualifications of a great 
leader to wait. And Sidi Senussi has waited twenty years. 
Unfortunately, England’s present embarrassment may give him his 
opportunity. 

In 1881 the Arabs were expecting the order to rise, when they 
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were forestalled by the insurrection in Upper Egypt. Unable to co- 
operate with the false Mahdi or the Khaliffa, his successor, E] Senussi, 
had perforce to wait until the power of the latter had been shattered, 
and the fierce fighting tribes of Kordofan and Darfur were compelled 
to look elsewhere for a prophet and a leader. Although it is im- 
possible now to say to what extent the agents of Senussi have been 
working upon them, the persistent reports of insubordination 
amongst the Soudanese troops at Omdurman have a sinister aspect. 
Such incideuts show the necessity of maintaining a strong British 
garrison at this outpost of civilisation. 

Had Senussi to choose his own conditions, he would, of course, 
prefer to strike when France and England, the two great North 
African Powers, were engaged in war. Their territorial expansion 
in that part of the world is feared, and France at least prevents, as 
far as it possibly can, the transit of arms and ammunition to the 
Senussi brotherhood. By proclaiming his holy war at that moment, 
this mysterious leader would rouse myriads of brave fanatical and 
probably well-armed fighters, who would threaten us from a hundred 
points, and who would find in the great deserts of the north and the 
vast jungles of the west, and around Lake Chad, impregnable 
fortresses against which the armies of Europe would hurl themselves 
in vain. Nor is this the full extent of the danger. Deep in the 
heart of every true believer there lurks the longing to see the faith 
again triumphant, to see as of old a militant Mohammedan empire 
crushing the hated Christians and dominating half the world. Such 
a holy war as Senussi projects would certainly occasion profound 
unrest in India, even if it did not lead to serious risings. 

Failing, however, a war between France and England, it is obvious 
that the most favourable time for Senussi to act would be when one 
of the two Powers named is embarrassed by a great war, and when it 
would consequently be unable to put an effective force in the field 
against him. That favourable moment has at last come. Never 
since the Crimean War has England been in such a parlous plight. 
With a war in South Africa on our hands, the extent and duration 
of which no man can foresee ; devoid of an available army, if compli- 
cations arise elsewhere ; with weakened garrisons in India to control 
millions of Mohammedans, with a hostile Europe encouraging our 
enemies, with African barbarism sitting on the fence and ready to 
hurl itself upon us at the signs of assured defeat ; and, most serious 
danger of all, with a Government in power which appears to be 
incapable of appreciating the gravity of the situation and shrinks 
from adopting those means by which alone the Empire can be safe- 
guarded—surely Senussi could not wish for a more opportune moment 
to launch his thunderbolt. 

Possibly those good easy people, who apparently believe that a 
special Providence has been appointed to guard the British Empire, 
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and that it is therefore unnecessary to adopt ordinary precautions, 
may imagine, because Senussi lives in a remote and, to Europeans, 
inaccessible oasis, that he is not conversant with current events. 
What a pitiable delusion! The fact is that frequent caravans cross 
the desert from at least three quarters of Africa to Kufra, carrying 
arms and ammunition and costly gifts from his devoted followers, as 
well as despatches from his innumerable secret agents. Then the 
Mokaddem and Wekils in Algeria, Morocco, Egypt, Tunis, and other 
Mohammedan centres, as well as his secret agents in Europe, act as 
so many eyes and ears through which he sees and hears what is 
passing amongst civilised people. Nor is there any reason to doubt 
that he and his followers have acquired from the savage black races’ 
of Africa that strange secret of brain telegraphy, whereby they send 
messages over vast distances, and by means of which they obtained 
information respecting recent battles in South Africa immediately 
after they took place. 

As a fighting element Senussi’s followers will be infinitely superior 
to the wild and ill-armed tribesmen our troops encountered at Abu 
Klea, Metammah, and Omdurman. Many of them will possess the 
improved weapons which have been accumulating for years at Jerabub 
and Joffo. As to their possession of artillery nothing is known, but 
their remarkable mobility, their wonderful powers of endurance, 
their marvellous knowledge of this great inhospitable region, coupled 
with the fact that they can always retreat into the desert whither 
civilised troops cannot follow, are advantages of which they are 
thoroughly cognisant. If we multiply by a hundred-fold the long, 
exhausting, and costly conquest of Algeria by the French, we may 
obtain some idea of what a holy war proclaimed by Senussi will 
mean. 

It may be urged that our only vulnerable point in North Africa 
is Egypt, and that so long as we keep within reach of the Nile we 
cannot run any very serious risk. Yet even from this narrow stand- 
point it must be admitted that the British forces in the land of the 
Pharaohs are miserably inadequate to cope with such a numerous, 
active, and fanatical enemy as I have indicated, especially when it 
has the sympathy of the population. It is also well to remember 
that in the case of a holy war the Khedive’s Mohammedan soldiers 
would prove very untrustworthy reeds. The destruction of Hicks 
Pasha’s army in 1883 showed how little the Egyptian troops could be 
relied upon when the question of religion was involved. 

It must, however, be remembered that in recently acquiring the 
watershed of the Nile we have taken over great responsibilities and 
laid ourselves open to serious dangers. Supposing, for instance, that 
Senussi should open his attack any time within the next few months, 
where can we find the troops to check him? Echo indeed answers 
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where? Senussi’s initial success would be fraught with the greatest 
peril to the British Empire. 

The rapid spread of militant Mohammedanism, with its inevitable 
holy war, amongst the savage tribes to the north of the Equator is a 
serious factor in the fight for racial supremacy in Africa: hence the 
supreme importance of the Transvaal War. This is more than a 
fight for the ruling place in South Africa. To England at least it is 
a life-and-death struggle for dominance over that great continent. 
To hesitate or to compromise is to seriously jeopardise her position 
and to engender long-continued and harassing wars in the interior, 
where she will fight under the most difficult conditions, where fever 
and disease will dog her soldiers, and victory be as elusive as the 
mirage. However much the 200,000,000 natives of that Continent 
may differ in religion, customs, and aspirations, they are agreed in 
worshipping force. In the north the Arabs have for centuries held 
countless populations in subjection by the whip, while in the south 
the Boers have enforced the right of the strongest at the muzzles of 
their rifles, apparently preferring to follow the sanguinary example 
of the Hebrew conquest of Caanan than the more Christian method 
of moral suasion. Both have exercised a very real mastery over the 
natives for generations, and both resent their sovereignty being 
shared by any white race. To argue therefore that this war origin- 
ated on the hair-splitting question of a seven or a five years’ fran- 
chise implies an ignorance of the broad facts of history, and an 
incapacity for empire ruling. The so-called ignorant Boer farmers 
have for many years realised that a struggle for race dominance 
must take place in South Africa, and they have accordingly been 
preparing for it. 

Unfortunately, British policy in South Africa has long been of a 
most erratic character. We crushed the Zulus, of whom we were 
afraid. But, costly as that war was in both men and money, its 
effect upon the native mind even beyond the Zambezi was to firmly 
establish the power of England. Had this firm policy been pursued, 
we would have been saved the present war with its innumerable com- 
plications. But we compromised with the Boers after Majuba and 
thereby lost the fruits of our previous resolute policy. Was it sur- 
prising after this that the natives, who reck little of compromise or 
graceful concessions, should regard the Boers as our masters and show 
distrust and contempt for our pledges? This alone explains why 
they have not intervened in the present struggle. They hate the 
Boers and distrust England. 

The British surrender to the Boers in 1881 vibrated far into the 
centre of Africa. The native conception of England’s power was 
shattered. After all, the soldiers of the great White Queen were 
not omnipotent. They had bowed in submission before the forceful 
and cruel Boer ; their protection was but a rotten reed; they were 
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but one of the several white races that were scrambling for Africa ; 
and their tolerance and freedom from cruelty, which too often 
distinguished the Germans, the Portuguese, and the Belgians, were 
regarded as weakness and incapacity. Such a frame of mind is no 
doubt incomprehensible to the average Briton, but the training of 
the coloured races of Africa has been entirely different to ours. 
With very few exceptions they are pre-eminently fighters. To them 
the law of the stronger is supreme ; they have been conquered, and 
in turn they conquer. To them the fierce warlike spirit inherent in 
Mohammedanism is infinitely more attractive than is the gentle, 
peace-loving, high moral standard of Christianity : hence the rapic 
headway the former is making in Central Africa, and the certainty 
that it will soon spread to the south of the Zambesi. 

Influenced no doubt by the ancient prejudice against the coloured 
races, which too often finds a place in the minds of the most intelli- 
gent whites, it is frequently assumed that the natives of Africa have 
no ideals, no patriotism, and no high aspirations as to the future of 
their race. Never was a greater error. Save in a very few of the 
most degraded communities, which do not count in the making of 
nations, the African looks beyond his hut, his dinner, his wives, his 
warlike pastimes, and his personal adornment. Regarding himself 
as equal if not superior to the white man, he instinctively resents 
the manner in which the latter has seized vast tracts of his native 
land, has forcibly despoiled so many of his brethren of their weapons 
and made them in effect slaves. Is it surprising, therefore, that the 
common instinct of the African has become alarmed, and that even 
the most debased of them long for the hour and the Man when they 
will be able to crush the hated whites who have so arrogantly seized 
their continent ? Had the conquerors been of the same race and 
colour, they might have taken their subjection as a matter of course ; 
but for an alien race and colour to hold them in bondage was a state 
of things against which their warlike instincts rebelled. Before the 
common danger of the white invasion tribal differences vanish, 
ancient hatreds are suppressed, and geographical boundaries are 
obliterated. Although the Mashonas were traditionally slaves to the 
Matabele, during the recent Matabele war they took up arms in 
defence of their masters, and fought as sturdily as though they were 
striking for freedom. 

It is obvious that if Senussism can unite in a common brother- 
hood and fire with religious enthusiasm races so diverse as the 
intelligent liberty-loving native of Somaliland, the somewhat 
degraded negro of Senegambia, the fierce nomadic Arabs of the 
north, the ease-loving voluptuous Adamawese, and the savage Mabas 
of Southern Wadai, it can also inspire the less varied peoples of 
South Africa. On the day, therefore, when Senussi applies the 
spark the conflagration will probably spread throughout the entire 
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continent. Even those tribes who know not the name of Mohammed 
will realise that the Man has come, and that they can at last strike a 
telling blow at the hated whites. Having once let loose these terrible 
elements, it will matter little to Senussi that he is unable to restrain 
some of them—nay, the probabilities are that he will encourage 
them in the hope that by embarrassing and dividing the forces of 
the Christian Powers he will further the establishment of the great 
Mohammedan empire which he has so much at heart. 

A little reflection will show that the brunt of the struggle will 
fall upon England. France’s fear and jealousy of Germany will 
make her hesitate to fritter away a great army in Africa; while 
Germany’s African colonies are not of such absorbing value as to 
induce her to do more than defend them. Nor is it at all likely 
that Portugal will further deplete her exchequer by undertaking a 
long and expensive war to uphold her expiring colonies. On the 
other hand, England’s most vital interests centre in Africa. The 
Cape is her half-way house of empire, the Suez Canal her first line 
of defence in India, the Nile her great waterway into the heart of 
Africa. If she suffers defeat in and expulsion from Africa, then her 
empire is indeed doomed, and her colonies, which have come so nobly 
to her aid, will be compelled in self-defence to detach themselves 
from her and form a great Federation. It is because the man in 
the street has some conception of this that he turns a deaf ear to 
the wrangling of the House of Commons and avows himself ready to 
dare and die for the Empire. His penetration and fervour, coupled 
with the shrewdness and enthusiasm of the colonials, is the most 
hopeful sign of the situation. 

Having endeavoured to show that only by the greatest vigilance 
and firmness can we maintain our position in Africa, it may be well 
to point out that, whatever may be the duration of the war, if we 
allow the Boer Republics to retain their independence our sacrifices 
in men and money will have been practically useless, and we shall 
have prepared a legacy of war and disaster which will constantly 
weaken the Empire. The principle of compromise plays such an 
important part in our government, in politics, and in social life, that 
we are always predisposed to apply it on the most inappropriate 
occasions. Taking advantage of this well-known sentiment, as well 
as by appealing to us to be generous to a defeated foe, it is increas- 
ingly evident that the small and active party in this country who 
have championed the cause of the Boers, and unceasingly condemned 
their own country even when its soldiers were dying on its behalf, 
will persistently urge the Government to come to terms with the 
enemy and allow them to retain their independence. It is to be 
hoped everyone who values his Imperial heritage, and wishes to 
ensure peace and prosperity not only to Africa but to all the world, 
will sternly set his face against such a settlement. In firmness 
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alone lies our safety. Such a policy Senussi and the tribes can 
understand, whereas that of turning the other cheek to the smiter is 
foreign to Mohammedanism and Paganism. 

The dangers which beset us in Africa are more than enough to 
tax the resources of the British Empire. But with our innumerable 
interests in every quarter of the globe there is always the possibility 
of foreign complications. The dying Chinese Empire still lies at 
the feet of the spoilers, and the seizure of Port Arthur is recent 
enough to remind us that we are ever in danger of having the 
world’s watch-towers as well as its most fertile valleys wrested from 
us. Then Russia’s activity in Persia, as well as along the Afghan 
frontier, is certain to cause considerable ebullition in the Moham- 
medan world, and thus add to our difficulties. The general hostility of 
Europe, too, is not without its significance. It shows thatif any of the 
Continental Governments assail the outworks of our Empire they will 
have their people with them, and even an autocratic Government will 
dare much if it knows that it has public opinion behind it. Our 
navy no doubt deserves our utmost confidence, but it is well to 
remember that our vital interests can be seriously assailed in a 
hundred quarters where our warships could not be available. We 
are in fact approaching as serious a crisis as that our fathers 
encountered a century ago. It required the genius of a Pitt, twenty- 
five years’ strenuous fighting, the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
our bravest soldiers, marvellous self-sacrifice and endurance on the 
part of the people, and many millions of money, to bring the ship of 
State safely through the breakers. Our soldiers are as brave, our 
people as devoted, and our kith and kin across tlie sea infinitely more 
sympathetic than were those of our ancestors who overthrew 
Napoleon, while our means and opportunities are immeasurably 
greater. But where is the Man? We shall find him; nay, he is 
now in our midst. 

Nothing is more distressing at the present juncture than to find 
the Empire conducted on the happy-go-lucky system. It need hardly 
be said that nations which adopt Mr. Micawber’s policy and ‘ wait 
for something to turn up’ invariably end in disaster. So little do 
the responsible Ministers of the Crown realise the dangers which 
beset the Empire and the necessity of having a strong army ready 
for emergencies, that at the moment when we are engaged in a great 
war, and we have had to send out our last reserves as well as a consider- 
able number of Militia and Volunteers, they actually suggest that the 
Empire’s safety can be assured by adding 50,000 to the army in 
addition to an accession to the Volunteer forces. Then by common 
consent the speeches of Ministers have revealed an utter inability to 
grasp the great issues which are moulding the Empire afresh. Nor 
does the man in the street fare any better when he seeks guidance 
and comfort from the leaders of the Opposition. When they are not 
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sitting on the fence they are nibbling at the fringe of the franchise 
question. Strangely enough, they do not appear to realise that if the 
Liberal party puts forward a healthy intelligible Imperial policy, 
coupled with internal reforms, it would receive the support of men 
of all parties, and be doing the Empire an immeasurable service. 
But, alas! when their followers have asked for the bread of broad 
patriotism they have been given a stone. 

Speaking of the people generally, it may be said that they are 
Britons first and politicians afterwards. In the main they will cqst 
party to the winds, if to support it entails danger to the Empire, 
Nothing has been more remarkable during the last few weeks than 
the loosening of party ties. The people want a leader who under- 
stands the situation, who can rise equal to the occasion, who will 
carry his courage in both hands, who will boldly tell the anxious 
millions what is necessary to be done, and who will show that he is 
ready to do it. Now as a man in the street I believe I but echo the 
desires of vast numbers of anxious citizens in saying that Lord 
Rosebery has alone effectually voiced the people of this country. 
Note with what cordiality the press of various political views endorse 
his manly speeches ; go on the Exchange, in the street, in the club, 
in the workshop—every place in fact where public opinion is formed 
and gathers ground—and everywhere one hears from Conservative 
and Liberal alike, as well as from the man who eschews politics, that 
Lord Rosebery is the man who should steer the ship of State at the 
present time. 

All this irresistibly points to the formation of a great National 
party which will put the unity of the Empire before every other con- 
sideration. On the question of internal reforms there must inevitably 
be differences of opinion, but men will concede much and wait long 
if they are assured that the Empire they love so well is in safe hands. 
Lord Rosebery is the natural leader of such a party. Once he de- 
clares himself in favour of it, he will gather round him the most 
patriotic elements in the State and form an enduring alliance of sober 
Imperialism and reform. He will no doubt feel diffident in stepping 
into the breach at such a time, and may think that his exile in the 
House of Lords militates against the full exercise of his knowledge 
and power; but the dangers which beset us are too real, and the future 
too gloomy, to allow of the introduction of personal feelings. The 
knowledge that he was at the head of affairs would have an inspiriting 
effect upon the entire country, would be hailed with satisfaction 
throughout the Colonies, give pause to our Continental enemies, 

bring to our aid silent but hidden forces, and rouse the sons of Empire 
to a resolute effort to assert the supremacy of the Empire, not as a 
vast military machine revolving amid the myriad moans of war, but 
as an asserter of liberty in speech, free trade, and humane govern- 
ment all the world over. 
T. R. THRELFALL. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Ir may be assumed that the most sensitive part of our external 
policy in the Middle East is the preservation of the independence 
and integrity of Persia and Afghanistan. Our active interest in 
Persia began with the present century, and was due to the belief 
that the invasion of India by a European Power was a probable 
event. The politics of Persia and Afghanistan have always been 
connected with British India, and accordingly the first steps in 
establishing diplomatic relations with Persia were taken by the 
Governor-General who, in 1805, accredited Captain Malcolm as his 
envoy to Futteh Ali Shah, the sovereign of Persia, to treat concern- 
ing the Afghans, the French, and the trade of the Persian Gulf. 
France soon followed with a message to the Shah, and in 1806 
M. Jaubert arrived as envoy at Tehran, and went back to Europe 
with a duly accredited Persian ambassador, who concluded a treaty 
with the Emperor Napoleon. The immediate result of this treaty 
was the despatch of a military mission of many French officers, under 
General Gardanne, to instruct and drill the Persian army. On this 
becoming known prompt measures were taken both in London and 
Calcutta to check French influence at Tehran, and political missions 
were despatched from both the home and the Indian Governments, 
each charged with the sole conduct of negotiations. The autocratic 
Governor-General at Calcutta considered that Persia was directly in 
his sphere of influence, and he anticipated the action of the home 
Government by accrediting Malcolm again, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General, as envoy to the Shah. The counter-mission 
under Sir Harford Jones arrived at Bombay in April 1808, some 
time after Malcolm’s departure, and, continuing its long journey, 
reached Tehran in February 1809. But a few days before its entry 
into the capital the Shah had dismissed Gardanne’s military 
mission, on the plea that the Treaty of Tilsit debarred France from 
aiding Persia against Russia. Since that time Great Britain has 
always been represented at the Court of Persia. The Russian 
Legation has been established there since 1828. 
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At the end of the last century Napoleon was warring with 
England in Egypt, whither he had gone possessed with dreams of 
conquest in the footsteps of Alexander of Macedon. Disappointment 
and defeat drove him back to France, and then, abandoning his vain 
idea of the invasion of England, he turned his mind to the further 
vanity of the invasion of India, with the help of Russia and an 
auxiliary Persian army drilled and led by French officers. (This 
was the purpose of Gardanne’s military mission.) History relates 
that to frustrate the possibility of an invasion of India was the 
governing idea of Lord Mornington’s foreign policy when he was 
Governor-General of British India, and this idea, as applied to 
invasion generally from the north and north-west, became a fixed 
principle of policy, and led to the Afghan wars of 1839 and 1878, 
and the Persian war of 1856. 

At the end of the last century France and England were the two 
great rivals in the East, and the success of the French arms had 
inspired the famous Dupleix with the ambition of founding a French 
Empire in India; but the power of England grew so rapidly by 
victories in diplomacy and war that Napoleon planned his expedition 
to Egypt and Syria, in order to recoup France for the loss of some of 
her possessions in India, and to save what remained of them. 
Notwithstanding the defeats which he suffered there, and the failure 
of the plan of operations in the East which he had arranged with 
the Emperor Paul of Russia in 1800, he kept India steadily in view, 
and in 1807, at the Tilsit meeting, he won over Paul’s successor to the 
Russian throne, Alexander the First, to join in a scheme for driving the 
English out of India. Alexander was induced by superior diplomacy 
to adopt the policy of Paul in this matter; to explain which I here 
quote from The Progress of Russia in Central Asia, by Colonel 
M. J. Veniukoff, published in Russia in 1877: 


The Emperor Paul regarded the steppes in his own peculiar way. He imagined 
that they offered not only an open but a good road to Southern Asia, and there- 
fore, being dissatisfied with England, he despatched a large number of Don 
Cossacks, under the command of Orloff, through the districts of the Little Horde. 
At the same time, é.e. 1800, a treaty was concluded with the First Consul of the 
French Republic, Bonaparte, by virtue of which a combined Russo-French army 
was to disembark at Astrabad (Caspian), and march from thence into India by 
way of Khorasan and Afghanistan. The death of the Emperor put an end to 
these more than daring plans, and the Cossacks, after suffering many privations in 
the steppe, were withdrawn. 


From Continental sources we are now being informed by friendly 
as well as unfriendly press communications that a combination of 
circumstances now happening may bring on a ‘life-and-death ques- 
tion,’ which will place the safety of the British Empire in the 
balance and threaten grave peril to India. It would indeed be a 
singular coincidence of events if, in the closing year of this century, 
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we should see a semblance of a scheme to ‘drive the English out of 
India,’ as was planned in its opening year. 

Recent movements of Russian troops to Kushk, on the Afghan 
frontier, within easy striking distance of Herat, and certain military 
preparations there, have been somewhat prominently noticed even 
in the St. Petersburg papers, and explained to be merely an experi- 
ment in mobilisation ; but the fact of the press notices being permitted 
by the Russian Censor, if not encouraged, seems to give colour to 
the suspicion that under this apparent openness there is some 
concealment. 

Our studied and strenuous endeavours to create a ‘ neutral zone’ 
in Central Asia between the Russian possessions and India have 
quite failed in real effect. In 1873 Russia acknowledged, when 
settling with England the Oxus River boundary of Afghanistan, that 
that State and its dependencies were indisputably within the British 
sphere of influence, and we then trusted that its internal affairs 
were thenceforward to be free from all Russian interference. Not- 
withstanding this assurance, the dangerous interference which 
brought on war between the Amir Sher Ali Khan and England took 
place five years after, viz. in 1878. The same acknowledgment was 
made, and the same pledge of non-interference was given in effect, 
by the further Afghan boundary agreement of 1857, when again 
there seemed to be a final and binding assurance that at last the 
limits of Russian advance towards India had been reached. But 
while England aims at the maintenance of a strong, united and 
independent Afghanistan to stand between India and Russia in 
Central Asia, the forces of the Russian forward policy continue 
steadily at work to break up that State, so as to have a common 
frontier between the two Powers. This persistent policy is thus 
expressed in Colonel Veniukoff’s paper on The Progress of Russia 
in Central Asia, which I have previously quoted : 

Lastly, in a political point of view, our successes in Central Asia have great 
importance: for Russia herself, as a gradual advance towards frontiers more 
favourable for her; for Asia, as completing the subjection of nearly half its power 
to a single nation; and for mankind generally, as the movement of one powerful 
European nation to meet another which has already possessed itself of the richest 
territories in the East, and is fearing the loss of her authority over them. 


A large concentration of Russian troops at Kushk can only be 
regarded by the Amir as a menace to his sovereignty at Herat, and 
if he still possesses the same spirit of determination which he dis- 
played on the occasion of the Panjdeh attack in 1885, the action 
now reported of him in the papers, in strengthening the frontiér 
garrisons, aud cutting the roads leading to Herat, so as to make 
them difficult for waggons and wheeled artillery, may lead to the 
inevitable collision. It was mainly due to the accident of the 
Amir’s presence at Rawal Pindi,“as the guest of the Viceroy of India, 
EE2 
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when the news of the fight on the Kushk was received, that he was 
prevailed upon to hold his troops in check; otherwise it is probable: 
that the force of events would have led the Russians to Herat in 
1885. While the fifteen years which have passed since then have 
enabled the Russians to consolidate their power in Transcaspia, and 
to extend and improve their railway communications right up to the 
Afghan frontier, thus putting them in a vastly superior position for 
a further advance now, yet the advantage gained during this period 
is not all on their side. The State of Afghanistan has become 
stronger during the twenty years of the Amir Abdul-Rahman’s reign; 
his people have seen their highly prized national independence kept 
free from foreign interference, and they have built up a real belief in its 
support by England. Time also has brought the advantage of 
making them forget much of the bitter feeling produced in 1879 ; 
for we should remember that while in the first phase of the last 
Afghan war it was mainly Sher Ali’s army which opposed us, yet 
in the second phase the people rose against us, believing that our 
occupation of the country meant annexation and the loss of their 
independence. The Amir himself also has now become habituated 
to the sweets of royalty and his recognition before the world as a 
strong and independent sovereign. He knows that in alliance with 
Russia he would not be regarded as so thoroughly independent, and 
that no one, certainly in Asia, could believe it possible. He has the 
example of Sher Ali before him: his flight, and the circumstances: 
which hastened his death. He knows well the dependent positior 
of so-called ruling ‘ khans’ in Central Asia under Russian supremacy, 
and he regards himself, with justifiable pride, as the sole remaining 
chief among them all who really rules as well as reigns. During 
his thirteen years of residence at Samarkand he had the fullest 
opportunity to learn much that stood him in good stead when he 
was called to the Afghan throne. He has made good use of his 
superior knowledge of the world, and has introduced industries and 
established manufactories which have added greatly to the power of 
himself and his people. Inthe matter of armament and military 
organisation he has completely changed the character of the opposi- 
tion which an invader may now meet, and believing, as he does, 
and with good reason, that the Russian successes in war in Central 
Asia have hitherto been won against races less warlike than the 
Afghans, he naturally feels confident of his power to hold fast his 
position in Afghanistan proper, at all events. 

Colonel Count York von Wartenburg, Sectional Chief in the 
German General Staff, in his interesting lecture to the Berlin 
Military Society in December last on ‘ Afghanistan and the Anglo- 
Russian Rivalry in Asia,’ stated the opinion that the occupation of 
Herat by Russia would probably be followed by the occupation of 
Kandahar by the British. He considered that the real struggle 
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would then take place for the possession of Kabul. He assumed 
that the military struggle for dominion in Afghanistan would be 
preceded by a diplomatic contest for the alliance of the Amir. If 
this diplomatic contest be conducted by Russia after the capture of 
Herat, and if England acts strictly in accordance with the Amir’s 
policy as expressed in 1885, which was to give his people time to see 
that England’s real object is to defend Afghanistan against invasion, 
and not to occupy it, we may be called in to help them, and thus 
enter Kandahar as friends. Abdul-Rahman often shows himself in 
his dealings with India to be unreasonably captious and capricious ; 
but he probably looks upon this as his royal privilege, especially 
when reminded by circumstances that he is under some obligation 
for value received. But this need not affect the fact that he and his 
people know England to be a great Power ready to support a friendly 
Afghanistan. 

Strong pressure may be brought to bear on the Amir by the 
suggestion that the right of himself or his son to the Kabul throne 
ean be disputed by a strongly supported claimant of royal descent 
from the asylum beyond the Oxus, whence he himself issued in 1880 ; 
but this would not, I think, move him in his decision. If well 
managed, the troops will be loyal’to him and his duly appointed 
successor, and they know that the Indian Government is generous, 
and always keeps its engagements. The fact is recognised in Kabul 
and Kandahar that India and Afghanistan have need of one another, 
and that India can be safely trusted. Thus the chances are that, 
with good diplomacy on our part, the Afghans will decide not to 
endanger their independence by allowing the Russians to make their 
country a base of operations against India. They have ascertained 
beyond a doubt that Russia in Central Asia has always annexed 
every place she has occupied, and they know that she would find this 
absolutely necessary in Afghanistan in order to secure her communica- 
tions. While many of the reckless and restless spirits would be 
eager to join them for promise of reward and plunder, yet the mass 
of the men and women (with a semi-nomadic and pastoral people the 
‘mothers’ meetings’ exercise a strong vote) would be against ‘risk 
with the Riss.’ We should then reap our reward for faithful adher- 
ence to the promise made in 1880 that we would evacuate the country 
when an approved national government was established. At that 
time there was a strong controversy regarding the retention of 
Kandahar as a position of great strategical value for the defence of 
India, but the opinion in favour of complete withdrawal fortunately 
prevailed. On one side the withdrawal was pronounced to be a 
great military blunder; on the other it was regarded as a great 
political success. There can be no doubt that had we retained 
Kandahar the Amir would never have ceased to resent what he con- 
sidered a disgrace, in depriving him of the hereditary home of his 
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royal Durani tribe, and an invader would always have had it in his 
power to make the tempting offer of its capture for Afghanistan. 

The Amir is certain, I think, to resist any attempt to take Herat 
by force of arms, though he knows well that the place must fall to 
the superior troops and artillery which would be used against it. 
But what about a cause for war? If bent on war, it would be easy 
on such a frontier to make a plausible one. There is the ground of 
ethnographical unity, demanding that all the Turkomans and others 
there should come under Russian rule, as the present boundary 
divides nomadising sections of tribes, which range from side to side 
according to season and pasturage, evade taxation by change, androb 
and raid in retaliation for cattle and property justly seized for pay- 
ment of taxes and fines; trade is hampered; a chronic state of 
turbulence both provokes and invites aggression. And then Russia, 
when the opportunity suits her, may say that, just as a similar state 
of things, in her opinion, forced on the extension of the British 
Empire in India to the mountains beyond the Indus, so her dominion 
is being led on to Herat in spite of herself, and possibly to the Hindu 
Kush mountain range. Petitions also in plenty from the alien peoples 
round about Herat may be produced, praying for deliverance from the 
oppressive rule of the dominant Afghans. 

In the event of an advance on Herat being really made the Amir 
may say to England, ‘ What support can you give me to recover that 
province, and to keep the rest of my possessions in Turkestan and 
Badakhshan, which are sure to be lost to me if the Russians are left 
undisturbed at Herat? You laid down my boundaries with Russia, 
and therefore my interests are your interests.’ At the same time 
Russia may try to conciliate, after striking her blow, by offering the 
Amir a subsidy from the Herat revenues considerably larger than the 
surplus generally available for the Kabul treasury under the Afghan 
Administration, for, with greater security to property and improved 
methods, the receipts from all sources would soon show a very 
substantial increase. 

The friendly service which Russia has just rendered to the Shah 
and his Government in helping to raise a State loan, without which 
the Administration of Persia was in sore distress, must strengthen 
considerably the influence she already possessed at Tehran. Her 
trade all along the north, from Tabriz to Meshed, has expanded 
greatly in late years, and increased commercial dealings to such an 
appreciable extent as to make the assigned Customs receipts a 
thoroughly reliable and good security for the loan. This expansion 
of trade had naturally produced an increase of influence, resulting 
from satisfactory transactions on all sides; and following this there 
will now be the golden goodwill of the Shah’s Government spread 
over the country by the happy means of the settlement of long 
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arrears of salaries and pay, civil and military, to which it is under- 
stood a portion of the loan is to be applied. 

It is believed in St. Petersburg, as we are told in a leading 
London newspaper, that the concentration of a military force at 
Kushk is not with any present idea of taking advantage of England’s 
embarrassments in South Africa, but more for the purpose of action 
on some other occasion, and in order to have means ready to try to 
intimidate England into an accommodating policy generally in all 
future disputes. It is said that Russia has no other point of contact 
with the British Empire where she can practically resent injury to 
her interests, real or imaginary, and she is determined to establish 
as strong a position as possible for offensive purposes on this part of 
the Afghan frontier. Now the Kushk position has the further 
advantage of being near the point of junction of the frontiers of 
Persia and Afghanistan, and thus it also serves as a strong show of 
physical force to support her policy in the former country. But for 
the present, as I have explained, this is not necessary, as, in return 
for valuable assistance given when urgently needed, the friendliest 
relations on the part of Persia are certain to prevail. 

The Indian Government has lately opened a trade route from 
Quetta to the Seistan frontier, in the south-eastern corner of Persia, 
and there are symptoms of an active interest being taken by Russia 
in opening a route from the Meshed-Herat road to meet it, and to 
serve as a means of safe and easy communication with her Vice- 
Consul in Seistan. With the readier assistance which Persia may 
now be expected to give, this route may develop into a superior line 
of communication for trade and other purposes, with regular stages 
and an organised system of protection and supply. This would form 
a very effective means of carrying Russian influence right up to the 
British border, at a point where routes lead to Khelat, Quetta, and 
Kandahar. This Persian route would flank for about halfway the 
old-established road from Herat to Kandahar by Farah and Girishk. 
The province of Khorasan, of which the sacred city of Meshed is the 
capital, extends from Sarrakhs in the north, on the Russian frontier, 
to Seistan in the south, and has abundant resources in corn and 
cattle. Central Asia, with Persia, is the natural home of the horse 
and the camel, cattle and sheep; and besides these, Khorasan can 
supply wheat, barley, dried clover, and other fodder for these 
animals. Mule breeding is also largely carried on. Money will pro- 
cure any service in these regions ; so with a good system of prompt 
payment Russia can become the mistress of Persia’s resources of 
provisions and transport in Khorasan. The proximity of the Russian 
railway in the north would allow of supplies being conveniently 
taken up and conveyed to Kushk. 

In connection with the Russian loan to Persia which has just 
been concluded, an impression appears to exist in some quarters that 
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it points to a distinct success in diplomacy. As a matter of fact, the 
transaction was merely a business one, for which no marked ability, 
diplomatic or otherwise, was specially required. Half of the loan was 
offered in London on the same terms as were accepted in St. 
Petersburg, with this difference—that the Customs revenue of the 
south was hypothecated for its service. The English loan which was 
all but concluded in 1898 was secured on the actual control of the 
maritime Customs in the south and the inland Customs at Kerman- 
shah, situated on the great trade route from Baghdad to Western 
and Central Persia. The control was to be exercised by the Imperial 
Bank of Persia, and that Bank, in consideration of an advanced 
payment in anticipation of the loan, had entered into business 
possession of the Customs-houses at Bushire and Kermanshah. At 
the last moment, however, the Shah took alarm at a suggestion that 
this was a surrender of his sovereign rights, without such a severe 
pressure of circumstances as to justify the action, and accordingly 
the negotiations were abruptly broken off. Financial assistance was 
obtained from a rival establishment, and on the English Bank being 
repaid the Persian control at Bushire and Kermanshah was resumed. 
In excuse for the Persian Government it was urged that while it 
had a firm belief in the policy of England to preserve the national inde- 
pendence, yet the occupation of the Customs posts had alarmed 
thoughtful persons among the people, and raised doubts in their 
minds as to England’s next move. They had seen in this action in 
the south a strong provocation to Russia to insist on similar advan- 
tages in the north, and influence was exercised to cause the Shah to 
regard the warning and to induce his Council to put an end to 
the loan negotiations. They saw, however, that a foreign loan was 
urgently required to save the country from the ruinous effects of long 
overdue arrears of administration and army payments, of increasing 
State debts and fast-accumulating charges, and another attempt was 
made to obtain a loan in London on the security of a lien on the 
Customs already mentioned, with the condition of control in event of 
default in regular payment of the interest charges. But the risk of 
delay and difficulty in carrying out the ‘default’ clause in a friendly 
and profitable manner had a strong deterrent effect on financiers, and 
the offer was refused. Russia, however, does not seem to fear default, 
nor, in the event of it happening, any real difficulty in obtaining 
and exercising control in accordance with thecontract. But there isthis 
great advantage on her side: it would be a simple matter for her, 
at Julfa for instance, where a large traffic passes to and from Tabriz 
and the Caucasus, to move some of the Russian Customs officers from 
one end of the ‘ flying bridge’ there over the Araxes (the boundary 
stream) to the other, and at once establish an effective control. 
There are other points of contact on their long common frontier 
where a change of Customs control could be made in a somewhat 
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similarly easy manner; the Caspian Sea being a Russian possession, 
with its large seaborne trade carried in Russian vessels, would make 
the change on its coast still more simple. Where the penalty of 
default can thus be easily enforced default is unlikely to occur. 
Nevertheless, it is greatly to be regretted that the fact of the due 
claims of the English Six per Cent. Gold Loan of 1892 having been 
regularly met by the Persian Government, notwithstanding its 
financial difficulties during the last few years, did not have a 
favourable effect, and bring about the financial help asked for in 
London. 

The Sadr Azem, the present able Prime Minister, well known on 
the Continent and in England, who has been the mainspring in the 
later loan affairs, had repeatedly stated how pressing was Persia’s 
need of financial assistance for administrative and other State purposes, 
and in accordance with the traditional policy to preserve the balance 
between the Powers he did his utmost to get half the loan taken in 
London. With the Shah’s Government it is an important point of 
political principle not to recognise spheres of influence of any foreign 
Powers in Persia, and therefore we must regard with satisfaction the 
just and wise consideration which has excluded the Customs of the 
south from the loan security, and thus prevented the Russian lien 
from extending all over Persia. It can be easily understood that the 
Shah’s Government had to make a strong stand to do this. It isnow 
generally believed that Russian diplomacy is superior to English 
diplomacy at Tehran, but a study of the surrounding circumstances 
of the Shah’s Court shows that it is not very surprising her influence 
should be great, irrespective of the real exercise of the art of diplo- 
macy. The present ruling Kajar dynasty, and almost all the 
Ministers, notables, and courtiers, belong to the northern frontier 
districts, and their family and personal interests combine with State 
reasons to dictate deference to Persia’s immediate powerful neighbour 
there. Further, their perfect belief in Russia’s persistent and un- 
changing policy, as presented to their view, goes greatly to strengthen 
her influence. It may be said that Persia has always regarded 
England as a friendly neighbour with no aggressive designs against 
her; this notwithstanding the suggestion already mentioned in 
connection with the temporary occupation of the Customs posts at 
Bushire and Kermanshah. Her feeling of confidence towards England 
was greatly strengthened on finding that the defeat which she suffered 
in the war of 1856 brought her no loss of the positions and territory in 
the south which were captured and occupied Russia, on the other 
hand, has invariably marked her victories by annexations, and may 
thus have gained an influence through fear which our friendly and 
forbearing character has failed to secure. Persia knows well that 
British diplomacy has always aimed at maintaining her integrity and 
independence. She also knows that while India’s State interests 
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are closely connected with the independence of Persia, British com- 
merce has established itself in the south from so long a period, and 
to such an extent, as to call for the fullest protection against any 
influence likely to injure it. Our commercial relations with the south 
are very much older and greater than those of any other Power, and 
they are so bound up with our policy of preserving Persia’s national 
independence that any measures taken to secure the freedom of our 
trade, and assert its rights and privileges, must necessarily mean 
determination to resist any hostile change in the government of that 
country or the transfer of its sovereign authority to another Power. 
It has been lately observed that, notwithstanding our adherence to 
Free Trade principles and our commercial traditions of self-help, the 
action of other Governments has introduced a new state of things, 
which can only be met by the prompt opposition of a determination 
equal to their own, and that, as competition is now most keen, we 
should support every wise project to promote and facilitate our 
national and commercial interests. 

Returning to the subject of diplomatic rivalry in Persia, the idea 
that what may be called the ten years’ railway prohibitive construction 
agreement, which ends in November of this year, was a victory in 
diplomacy at Tehran is as erroneous as that concerning the loan. As 
a matter of fact, that agreement was the result of the Shah’s strong 
desire to keep railways out of Persia during his reign. In 1887-88 
Prince Dolgorouki, who was then Russian Minister at Tehran, had, by 
strong representation, obtained from the Shah, Nasr-ed-Din, the right 
of priority of railway construction in Persia, to be exercised within a 
period of five years. The condition specially favourable to Russian 
policy was that no railway concession was to be granted for five years 
without Russia having first obtained one. In 1889-90 there was 
considerable competition in railway schemes, one of these being for 
a line to the Persian Gulf, proposed by two Russian gentlemen who 
were said to be ‘unofficially’ supported by the Russian Legation. 
There was also a proposal for an international line extending from 
Baku, along the Caspian coast via Resht and Hamadan, to Mohamrah, 
with a branch to Tehran if desired. This was mentioned as a probable 
very paying line in carrying Baku oil for the Indian market, and to 
some extent it is the same line now spoken of as a Russian one from 
Baku to Hamadan, and eventually to meet a branch from the German 
Baghdad railway. The Shah was much troubled concerning this 
railway activity, as he did not desire to have the ‘ rest and repose of 
Persia’ disturbed by steam-hot haste. The idea of the bustle and 
hustle of express trains became associated in his mind with countless 
quarrels among grasping concessionnaires and rival Legations. He 
was quite content with his spirit of railway enterprise in sanctioning 
a toy line of five miles from Tehran to the popular shrine of Shah 
Abdul Azim, and considered that he was sufficiently ‘ up to date’ by 
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that undertaking. He knew that he was not singular in his dis- 
inclination to hear the roar of railway trains and the scream of steam 
whistles at Tehran, as allusion was made to the strong opposition 
which was at first made in England, the birthplace of steam enterprise, 
by nobles and large landed proprietors to the sound and sight of 
railways in ‘ their’ neighbourhood. Theremark was made that even 
town communities had combined to petition against the new locomotive 
invasion, and this had all happened in the time of the present English 
royal reign. The Shah liked the advantages of railways in other 
countries, but did not see they were necessary in Persia. He con- 
sidered, moreover, that the commerce of his country was not sufficient 
to support railways, and therefore, regarding the various rival lines as 
more strategical than commercial, he was opposed to railway con- 
struction. This could not be said openly, however, as he was sensitive 
to unfavourable remarks in foreign countries as to his policy and 
opinions. 

A new Russian Minister arrived at the Court of Persia in 1890, 
and it soon transpired that he was believed to intend asking for a 
prolongation of the railway agreement for another term of five years. 
The Shah was in constant anxiety lest a Russian railway concession 
should be applied for under the existing agreement, and just when 
he had begun to hope that the five years might run out without this 
being done, he became greatly disquieted on hearing that a pro- 
longation of the term might be requested. Russia’s object really 
was, by means of the priority right, to block railway concessions to 
the subjects of other Powers, and the Shah’s desire was to have no 
railways at all. Neither knew what the other truly wanted, and 
each tried to win in the diplomatic game, which they played with 
keen interest. The Shah finally saw that they both had the same 
object in view, and his Majesty cleverly made a show of deferring to 
the desire of the ‘ most favoured nation,’ and the agreement prohibit- 
ing all railways in Persia for ten years was arranged. It was 
provided that at the end of that period Russia and Persia would 
come to an understanding as to what railways for commercial 
purposes should be constructed. 

The Shah took great credit to himself for contriving by this 
agreement the cancelling of the Dolgorouki paper and the setting 
aside of the proposal regarding prolongation. He was much pleased 
in regard to what he considered was to happen at the end of 
the ten years. He said the clause in the agreement on this point 
merely gave the right to ‘talk’ about railways. He was most pleased, 
however, at having silenced all talk about railway concessions for 
ten years. The negotiations were kept secret from the British 
Legation, and the Russian Minister was well satisfied with his success 
in getting from the Shah what the Shah all the time was most 
anxious to get from him, At that time there was a promise from 
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the Shah that no railway to the South of Persia would be allowed with- 
out the consent of England, and it was understood that Persia, in any 
arrangement at the end of the ten years’ agreement, would take 
cognisance of that promise. In connection with the agreement a 
communication was made to the Shah that England reserved to her- 
self the right to protect her own interests. 


T. E. Gorpon. 





SCRIPTURE AND ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


Ihave to thank my friend the Reverend Father Clarke, 8.J., for a 
very temperate and courteous criticism of my recent articles. Con- 
sidering the annoyance and pain they must have caused him, I feel 
very sensible of his kindness, while his candour excites my admira- 
tion. After the amazingly ignorant remarks made in a weekly 
Catholic journal in opposition to points put forward by me, it is 
refreshing to read the statements of a learned theologian like Father 
Clarke. 
Thus he says: ' 

It is perfectly true that God could have forgiven man without the sacrifice of 
Calvary, and that one of the reasons for our Lord’s sacred agony and death was to 
give an object-lesson to men. Again it is perfectly true, on the supposition (one 
practically impossible, yet quite conceivable in theory) that our Lord’s body had 


undergone a process of corruption in the grave, such a fact would have in no way 
been conclusive against the truth of the doctrine of the resurrection. 


I have really hardly anything to object to in Father Clarke’s 
article. It seems only to make necessary a few brief explanations 
as to what I have meant and intended, followed by some careful 
notes of the positions assumed, and the principles laid down by him ; 
positions which, with one exception, seem to me to be quite reason- 
able, and principles I thoroughly accept and agree with from my 
present point of view, though our inferences drawn therefrom are in 
absolute antagonism. 

My object in writing my articles was threefold. There have long 
been, as everybody is aware, two sections in the Catholic Church ; 
one commonly known as ultramontane, the other frequently 
distinguished as liberal, though I have objected to the latter designa- 
tion, saying that its members should simply claim to be ‘Catholics ’ 
pure and simple, unless it be ‘ Catholics par excellence.’ 

It is to the second section I have ever belonged since I became a 
Catholic, and it is that section I have always sought to serve. 
When I wrote my articles I had still some faint hope that the 
liberal section might not only maintain itself but multiply, and one 
day become dominant. My first object then was to strengthen 
what I regarded as the real, the only possible, Catholicity for the 


1 Nineteenth Century for February, 1900, p. 258. 
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future, and my second purpose to promote this process by endeavour- 
ing to still retain within the fold all Catholics of liberal views, and 
especially those whose liberalism was most vigorous and developed. 
But I had grave doubts, and have had ever since 1893, whether 
such Catholicity could maintain itself and gain power within the 
Roman Communion. My third purpose was to test this question 
decisively, should it be possible for me so todo. I therefore wrote 
in such a way as, should I escape condemnation, might afford some 
really good ground for the hope that a progressive as distinguished 
from a petrified Catholicism might be able to live and flourish. 

My action was strongly opposed by some of my liberal Catholig 
friends who feared that I might bring down on myself the thunders 
of the Vatican, and so make our common position an impossible 
one. But I argued that the time had come when we ought to know 
whether our position was, or was not, an honest and secure one ; that 
it was useless to go on living in a ‘ fool’s paradise,’ and that for my 
part I was utterly sick of verbal jugglings which could only bring 
discredit on a faith for which they were offered as apologies. I was 
determined to rest satisfied with ambiguous teaching no longer, but i 
to find out whether it was possible for me and my friends to remain ‘ 
in the Roman Communion, or whether we must leave, or be expelled 
from, the Catholic Church. 

I therefore carried out my design, and wrote my twoarticles with i 
a result which is now patent to all men. . 

With respect to Father Clarke’s article, I have first to remark that, 
in contrasting beliefs which he calls de fide or proxima ad fidem \ 
with pious convictions which have received no authoritative approval, 
he says”: 
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The distinction is entirely ignored by Mr. Mivart. He does not seem to be 
aware of its existence. 


Now I was quite aware of the assertion that there is a valid distinc- 
tion of the kind which can be clearly drawn out; though I was, 
and am, sceptical as to its real existence, while I am as certain as 
is the Very Rev. Dr. Hogan that the attempt to draw it would ‘ give 
rise to endless discussions.’ 

But Father Clarke’s distinction can, at any rate, only be applied 
ex post facto. For unless Roman Catholics are bound to nothing 
more than to accept actually defined dogma—which would only 
throw the difficulty a step further back—it is impossible to say 
beforehand what tenets fall under each head respectively. 

That the second coming of Christ during the life of the first 
generation of Christians must have been regarded as a certain 
dogma of faith in the first century, is to me as indisputable as the 
fact that Christ repeatedly affirmed it. Indeed it seems to me to t 
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ave been a doctrine asserted by him with exceptional reiteration 
d emphasis. 

‘It is, of course, very easy to deny that a belief was de fide 

‘uries after it has been found to have been an entirely false 
1 € In my article in this Review I have given various examples 
ot; ilar changes. There were: (1) the necessity of Church- 
membership for salvation ; (2) the doctrine about usury ; (3) the duty 
of intolerance; (4) the ethics of gambling; (5) the ethics about 
cruelty to animals; (6) the ethics of intellectual assent and credu- 
lity; (7) the claims of antiquity ; (8) the practical treatment of 
Scripture ; (9) the nature of sin, hell, and damnation; (10) the 
meaning of redemption; (11) the reality of witchcraft ; (12) posses- 
sion of devils. As to these changes I feel it is no longer necessary 
for me to add anything, and I have nothing more I need say with 
respect to any other remark Father Clarke has made about me, his 
kindly meant observations about my ‘faith’ being too personal to 
be of any interest to my readers. 

But an assertion of his concerning a matter of the highest 
interest is too noteworthy and remarkable to be allowed to pass 
without quotation. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, chapter i. verse 3, we read : 

To whom [the Apostles] also he shewed himself alive after his passion by many 
infallible proofs, being seen of them forty days, and speaking of the things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God. 


On this very small basis Father Clarke proceeds* to erect a 
wonderfully vast structure, as follows : 


Now the Kingdom of God is in the New Testament a synonym for the Church 
of Christ, sometimes for the Church on earth, sometimes for the Church in heaven. 
In this passage it has reference primarily to the Church on earth, It informs us 
that our Lord instructed His disciples on the nature of the Church which He had 
come to found on earth, its constitution, its government, its discipline, its sacraments, 
and, above all, on the sacred doctrines which it was commissioned to teach man- 
kind. He bequeathed to it a body of dogma, clear, definite and unmistakable, 
which was to be the substance of all its future teaching. This sacred deposit He 
placed in the hands of His twelve Apostles, After the death of the last of them 
no sort of addition was to be made to it. . . . Hence it follows that every dogma 
that has been defined from then till now is a part of this inviolable and exclusive 
body of doctrine. Every decree of councils, every infallible utterance of Popes, 
is but the unfolding of some further portion of this body of doctrine which had 
not been previously unfolded. . . . If the Vatican Council defined as of faith the 
infallibility of the Vicar of Christ, it was because our Lord has taught this doctrine 
to His Apostles. . . . If Pius the Ninth defined the Immaculate Conception of the 
Holy Mother of God to be a dogma binding on the consciences of all the faithful, 
it was because our Lord had taught His Apostles the absolute sinlessness of 

Mary. 


The foregoing passage must seem nothing less than amazing to 
the great majority of readers. If Christ had informed His Apostles 





* Pr. 249-50. The italics are mine, 
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that the Pope was infallible, how was it that not an inconsiderable 
minority of their successors in the Vatican Council should have 
opposed that dogma ? 

If to every Apostle it was a familiar fact that Mary was im- 
maculately conceived, how came it that St. Bonaventure was able to 
affirm that at the University of Paris, or elsewhere, he had never 
heard any one affirm it? How wonderful would be the utter silence 
about Mary in the Epistles, if the Apostles were all aware that 
recourse to her patronage and intercession was (as Rome now affirms 
it is) a most powerful means of obtaining God’s favour, and that to 
her was due the prosperity of the very Church itself, and the 
destruction of her enemies! How came it, also, that in the early 
Church Mary was not prayed to, but prayed for? Wonderful again 
is the contrast between this supposed teaching and that of Christ before 
His crucifixion, which is so entirely devoid of ecclesiastical dogma. 
Surely there never was a religious teacher less of ‘the priest,’ less 
imbued with ‘clericalism,’ than was Christ. Nothing could be wel) 
more incredible than that, after a life of such teaching as the Gospels 
record, He should afterwards have imparted to His Apostles a 
system of doctrine and ritual compared with which Deuteronomy and 
Leviticus were as nothing in complexity. 

How could Father Clarke, it may be asked, think he found all! 
this implied in that single verse of the Acts of the Apostles ? 

The fact is he never would so have thought but for the exigences 
of a theology which teaches that the whole of Church dogma 
was deposited with the Apostles, and so this must somehow be got 
into the sacred narrative. I, however, used to be taught that all 
this was imparted to the Apostles by the Holy Ghost rather than by 
the oral teaching of Christ Himself. 

I now desire to call attention to Father Clarke’s statements about 
certain principles of the Roman Church which he, most logically, 
maintains and expresses with accuracy and vigour. 


He says : 

In respect of the dogmas it contuins the Catholic Church draws no distinction 
between one set of dogmas and another. . . . Every dogma is essential, and must 
be believed by every Catholic under pain of eternal damnation.‘ 

Her claim is to be the possessor of the perfect and absolute truth. . . . Each 


stone of the city of God so rests on every other, that the most minute flaw in any 
one of them would cause the whole to collapse. Just as God would cease to be God 
if there were any sort of limitation in any of His divine attributes, so the Catholic 
Church would cease to be the Catholic Church if a single particle of her teaching 
were not true at all times and in all places, under all aspects and in all possible 
circumstances.® 


As to the impossibility of there being any modification, improve- 
ment, or mitigation, of dogma, through lapse of time and increase 
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of knowledge, he observes (being in this strictly in harmony with 
the teaching of the Vatican Council) concerning the Roman Church : 


Her numbers may ebb and flow, her ritual may change, her discipline may 
undergo certain modifications, but her doctrine—never. What it was in the 
beginning, such it is now, and such it ever will be, as long as the world shall last. 
The very faintest derogation from any of the dogmas of the Church would at once 
be her destruction.® 
| Not only should no possible change be admitted in a single word of the original 
' ‘definition, but there should not be the very smallest departure from the meaning 

of each word of it as understood at the time when it was first defined. He who 
does not grasp this fact does not know what Catholic dogma means.’ 


Sana ee 


The above quotations, I think, clearly indicate what Roman 
Catholic authoritative teaching is, and what are the consequences 
which must attend upon the assertion by any Church of its true and 
real infallibility. 

It is these consequences in their relation to the acceptance or 
rejection of Roman Catholic claims and communion to which I now 
beg the careful attention of my readers. To make them plain is the 
special object of this article; not controversy, especially with so 
considerate an opponent as Father Clarke, against whose representa- 
tions I have, in fact, so very little fo say. 

But before directly addressing myself to the main question, I 
desire to say a few words to let my readers understand in what 
position, with respect to Roman Catholicism, I now stand, and have 
stood for some years. 

The field of theology is so vast and difficulties are both so 
numerous in kind and so varied in degree, that space compels me 
here to confine myself to a single subject—-namely, that which con- 
cerns the beliefs of Roman Catholics as to Scripture, 7.e. the Old and 
New Testaments. 

For many years I experienced but few difficulties as to this matter, 
but after a careful perusal of the works of Reuss, Bishop Colenso, 
W. Robertson Smith, Wellhausen, and Kuenen, I felt it necessary to 
test the amount of tolerance which ‘could be extended by Catholic 
authority to views which it seemed to me had become necessary ones 
for us to hold. Accordingly I wrote an article entitled ‘The Catholic 
Church and Biblical Criticism,’ * wherein I set forth the latest views 
which the writers above referred to had advanced. It was a very 
bold article, wherein I built largely on views which had been put 
forward by Cardinal Newman.’ 

As to the nature and extent of inspiration, the Cardinal had said 
‘there is as yet no definition as to what the word “ inspiration” 
really means,’ and he also asserted that Catholics were still free to 
hold as inspired, in some undefined sense of that word, only certain 


* P. 246. * Pp. 252. * See Ninetzenth Century for July 1887, p. 31. 
® See op. cit. p. 47. 
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portions or passages of the books set before them as ‘canonical.’ It 
was thus conceivable that the inspired passages might consist only 
of brief sentences scattered at wide intervals through the sacred text. 
This I stated frankly. My article escaped condemnation and this 
much consoled and encouraged me. I also met with great latitude 
of Scripture interpretation amongst Catholics, both cleric and lay. 
The necessity for such freedom of interpretation I had (I ventured 
to believe) demonstrated in the;most practical manner, and I became 
more than ever persuaded that science and the Roman Catholic 
Church were in no way irreconcileable. I continued happy in the 
position I had taken up till all of a sudden, in 1893, appeared Pope 
Leo’s Encyclical, known as Providentissimus Deus, the most 
significant part of the contents of which I will give later on. 

At once it seemed plain to me that my position was no longer 
tenable ; but I had recourse to the most learned theologian I knew, 
who was also one of my most intimate friends. His representations, 
distinctions and exhortations had great influence with me, and more 
or less satisfied me for a time, but I ultimately came to the 
conclusion that Catholic doctrine and science were totally at variance. 
For various reasons, which I have elsewhere stated, I postponed 
taking action till last year when (in August) I wrote the articles 
Father Clarke has criticised. Therein I felt it would be useless to 
confine myself to that question which was for me at the root of 
the whole matter—namely, Scripture. Therefore while taking care 
to use no uncertain language about the Bible, I made my articles as 
startling as I could in other respects, so as to compel attention to 
them, and elicit, if possible, an unequivocal pronouncement, in which 
I thoroughly succeeded. 

I was called upon by Cardinal Vaughan, in fulfilment, as he 
thought, of his duty as Archbishop, to sign a profession of faith, 
wherein was contained a declaration about Scripture which it was 
utterly impossible for me to subscribe. Though it referred only to 
the Councils of Florence, Trent, and the Vatican, yet it was impos- 
sible, since 1893, not to read these decrees in the lurid light of the 
Pope’s Encyclical. Still, in order to guard against possible rashness 
or impatience, I wrote to the Cardinal, as my ordinary, begging him, as 
my Archbishop and a Prince of the Church, to give an official 
authoritative reply to a most important question, important for others 
no less than for myself. This question was, ‘Am I, or am I not, 
right in judging that any written document, of which God is really 
and truly the author, cannot contain errors or statements which are 
false ?’ 

I entirely failed to elicit any response to my question, and 
perhaps, from the point of view of possible future inconvenience, his 
Eminence was well advised in not making one. 

Nevertheless, what he did say in reply, coupled with the formula 
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about Scripture I had been called upon to sign, I felt I must regard 
as absolutely decisive. The formula would have bound me to accept 
the biblical decrees of the Councils of Florence, Trent, and the 
Vatican, while the Cardinal referred me to the teaching of Leo the 
Thirteenth and of Cardinal Franzelin. 

This finally convinced me that an impassable gulf yawns 
between science and Roman Catholic teaching, as also that it is 
absolutely impossible for any reasonably well educated man to join 
the Roman Catholic Church if he understands what her teaching 
about Scripture really is, and what the doctrines are which he must 
accept. 

Let us then now examine what the decrees about Scripture of the 
Councils of Florence, Trent, and the Vatican really are. 

The Rev. W. W. Roberts, in an article that will be found in 
the Guardian for the 27th of May, 1896, has shown in the 
clearest manner how this last-named Council both combines what 
had been defined at Florence and at Trent on the subject of the inspira- 
tion of Scripture, and is much more explicit than those Councils as 
to the extent of that inspiration. Thus the Council of Florence 
defined that God is the author of the Old and New Testaments— 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Gospel—since the holy men of each 
Testament, whose books the Council receives and venerates, speak by 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. The phrase used in the Vatican 
decree is confessedly adopted from this Florentine decree, for when one 
of the Fathers of the Vatican suggested that divinitus inspirati 
should be substituted for Spiritu Sancto inspirati on the ground 
that these last words were applied by St. Peter, not to all the writers 
of the Old Testament, but only to the Prophets, the Bishop of Brixen 
replied : 

Sed phrasis nostra, ut nostis, desumpta est ex Concilio Florentino ; Concilium 
Florentinum verba 8, Petri in secunda ipsius epistola, ubi dicit ; ‘non enim volun- 
tate humana allata est unquam prophetia, sed Spiritu Sancto inspirati, loquuti 
sunt saneti Dei homines;’ Conciltum Florentinum hee verba Principis Aposto- 


lorum transtulit ad omnes hagiographos Veteris et Novi Testamenti; et ex verbis 
Concilii Florentini desumpta est phrasis nostra. 


‘But the phrase we use, as ye know, is taken from the Council of 
Florence, and the Council of Florence transferred the words of St. 
Peter in his Second Epistle, where he says, ‘“‘ For prophecy came not 
by the will of man at any time, but the holy men of God spake 
inspired by the Holy Ghost.” These words of the Prince of the 
Apostles, the Council transferred to all the sacred writers of the Old 
and New Testaments, and the phrase we use is adopted from the 
words of the Council of Florence.’ 

According, then, to the Commission de fide which prepared the 
decrees of the Vatican Council, the Vatican idea of the inspiration 
of Scripture is the same as the Florentine, and the Florentine is the 
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same as that expressed in 2 Peter i. 21, and what the author of the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter claimed for the prophets of the Old 
Testament is claimed by the Florentine and Vatican Council for all 
the writers of the Old and New Testaments. But it is to be noted 
that, although the Council of Florence claims inspiration for the 
utterances of all the writers of the Old and New Testaments as repre- 
sented by the books named, it does not say that those inspired 
utterances are represented by all the parts of those books—in other 
words, that inspiration is co-extensive with Scripture. The Council 
of Trent decreed that all the books of its Canon, with all their parts, 
are to be received as sacred and canonical, and it gave a list of those 
canonical books as they are contained in the old Latin Vulgate edi- 
tion; but it did not define what it meant by ‘sacred and canonical,’ 
whereas the Vatican Council removes all doubt whatever on the subject 
by renewing the Tridentine declaration touching the sacred and 
canonical character of all the books of Scripture entire, with all their 
parts, and by defining that sacred and canonical are to be taken to 
mean inspired in the Florentine sense, and thus by combining the 
declaration of the two Councils, Florence and Trent, it reaches the 
perfectly unambiguous assertion that God is the author by inspira- 
tion of all the parts of all the books of the Tridentine Canon of 
Scripture. 

The following is a translation of this truly momentous decree of 
the Vatican Council : 

And these books of the Old and New Testaments are to be received as sacred 
and canonical in their integrity, with all their parts; as they are enumerated in 
the decree of the said Council [Trent], and are contained in the ancient Latin 
edition of the Vulgate. These the Church holds to be sacred and canonical, not 
because, having been carefully composed by mere human industry, they were after- 
wards approved by her authority, nor merely because they contain revelation with 
no admixture of error, but because, having been written by the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, they have God for their author, and have been delivered as such to 
the Church herself. 

And the corresponding Canon is: 


If anyone shall not receive as sacred and canonical the books of Holy Scrip- 
ture, entire with all their parts as the Holy Synod of Trent has enumerated them, 
or shall deny that they have heen divinely inspired, let him be anathema. 


Some readers of this article may not have an accurate know- 
ledge as to what books have been thus declared by the Roman 
Catholic Church, through the decrees of the Council of Trent, to be 
‘sacred and canonical.’ The following is a list of those of the 
Old Testament : Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, four books of Kings (the first two being 
also known as the 1 and 2 Samuel), 1 and 2 Paralipomenon (or 
Chronicles), 1 and 2 Esdras (the second being otherwise called 
Nehemiah), Tobit, Judith, Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, Canticles, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Isaiah, Jeremiah, with 
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Baruch, Ezechiel, Daniel (wherein is included Bel and the Dragon 
of the Apocrypha), the twelve minor prophets and the 1 and 2 
Machabees. 

The reader must not forget that no distinction is drawn between 
any of these books by the Councils above referred to. All of them, 
with all their parts, are alike declared ‘sacred and canonical.’ The 
tale relating how Tobit, aided by the Archangel Raphael, by means 
of a fish’s liver, put to flight a homicidal demon, subsequently 
confined by the Archangel in Egypt, and the other marvel about 
the husbandman Habbacuc, of Judea, who, when carrying a bow! of 
pottage to his labourers, was seized by an angel, by the hair of his 
head, and carried away to Daniel, placed a second time in the lions’ 
den, to supply the prophet with a dinner, are in no way declared to 
be less true or sacred than the books of the law or the more solemn 
exhortations of the prophets. 

When the matter is seriously studied no doubt remains possible 
that these conciliar decrees only faithfully assert what the Roman 
Catholic Church has ever taught ; and even in the earliest period of 
Christianity the Old Testament was profoundly reverenced as affording 
the best evidence for the Christian religion, through the asserted 
prophecies it was represented as containing. 

Thus the Pope in his Encyclical says, with truth, that the 
doctrine of the Vatican Council, and of his own declarations about 
Scripture, was the very doctrine of the Fathers. St. Augustin says of 
the ‘sacred’ writers, ‘ therefore since they wrote the things which He 
showed and uttered to them, it cannot be pretended that He is not 
the writer; for His members executed what their Head dictated ;’ 
and St. Gregory the Great affirms it to be ‘most superfluous to 
inquire who wrote these things; we loyally believe the Holy Ghost 
to be the Author of the book. He wrote it who dictated it for 
writing ; He wrote it who inspired its execution.’ 

Can it be denied then by anyone who knows how binding on 
Roman Catholics are all decrees of General Councils, confirmed by 
the Holy See, that such persons are bound, under anathema, to 
accept as infallibly true, in the sense in which it professes to be 
true, every narrative and every assertion any ‘sacred’ writer has 
made in any part of any one of the books distinguished by the 
Roman Catholic Church as being ‘ sacred and canonical ’ ? 

Abundantly decisive and categorical as this conciliar decree of 
the Vatican Council was, it attracted at the time comparatively little 
general attention, because then all men’s minds (who took any interest 
in such matters) were absorbed in the question of Papal Infallibility, 
its validity and its consequences. So it came about that, in my own 
case also, it was only the promulgation of the Pope’s Encyclical on 
Scripture, known as Providentissimus Deus, which aroused my atten- 
tion and made me recognise the fact that doctrines really equivalent 
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thereto had been decreed years before the appearance of the Papal 
document. 

In so important a matter I think it necessary to put before my 
readers the ipsissima verba of the most important part of the Papal 
Encyclical, as well as those of the authorised translation : 


At nefas omnino fuerit aut inspirationem ad aliquas tantum sacre Scripture 
partes coangustare, aut concedere sacrum ipsum errasse auctorem. Nec enim 
toleranda est eorum ratio, qui ex istis difficultatibus sese expediunt, id nimirum 
dicere non dubitantes, inspirationem divinam ad res fidei morumque, nihil preeterea, 
pertinere, eo quod falso arbitrentur, de veritate sententiarum quum agitur, non 
adeo exquirendum quenam dixerit Deus, ut non magis perpendatur quam ob causam 
ea dixerit. Etenim libri omnes atque integri quos Ecclesia tanquam sacros et 
canonicos recipit, cum omnibus suis partibus, Spiritu Sancto dictante, conscripti 
sunt; tantum vero abest ut divine inspirationi error ullus subesse possit, ut ea per 
se ipsa non modo errorem excludat omnem, sed tam necessario excludat et respuat, 
quam necessarium est Deum, summam Veritatem, nullius omnino erroris auctorem 
esse. Hec est antiqua et constans fides Ecclesie, solemni etiam sententia in 
Conciliis definita Florentino et Tridentino; confirmata denique atque expressius 
declarata in Concilio Vaticano. . . . Quare nihil admodum refert Spiritum Sanctum 
assumpsisse homines tanquam instrumenta ad scribendum quasi, non quidem 
primario auctori sed scriptoribus inspiratis quidquam falsi elabi potuerit. Nam 
supernaturali Ipse virtute ita eos ad scribendum excitavit et movit, ita scribentibus 
adstitit, ut ea omnia eaque sola que ipse iuberet, et recte mente conciperent, et 
fideliter conscribere vellent, et apte infallibili veritate exprimerent ; secus non Ipse 
esset auctor sacre Scripture universe. .,. .,Consequitur, ut qui in locis authen- 
ticis Librorum sacrorum quidquam falsi contineri posse existiment ii profecto aut 
catholicam divin inspirationis notionem pervertant, aut Deum ipsum erroris 
faciant auctorem. 


The following is the authorised translation of the passage just 
quoted (the italics are mine) : 


It is absolutely wrong end forbidden, either to narrow inspiration to certain 
parts only of Holy Scripture, or to admit that the sacred writer has erred. For 
the system of those who, in order to rid themselves of these difficulties, do not 
hesitate to concede that Divine inspiration regards the things of faith and morals, 
and nothing beyond, because (as they wrongly think) in a question of the truth or 
falsehood of a passage, we should consider not so much what God has said as the 
reason and purpose which He had in mind in saying it—this system cannot be 
tolerated. For all the books which the Church receives as sacred and canonical 
are written wholly and entirely, with all their parts, at the dictation of the Holy 
Ghost ; and so far is it from being possible that any error can co-exist with inspira- 
tion, that inspiration not only is essentially incompatible with error, but excludes 
and rejects it as absolutely and necessarily as it is impossible that God himself, the 
supreme truth, can utter that which is not true. This is the ancient and un- 
changing faith of the Church, solemnly defined in the Councils of Florence and of 
Trent, and finally confirmed and more expressly formulated by the Council of the 
Vatican. . . . Hence, because the Holy Ghost employed men as His instru- 
ments, we cannot therefore say that it was these inspired instruments who, per- 
chance, have fallen into error, and not the primary Author. or, by supernatural 
power, He so moved and impelled them to write—He was so present to them—that 
the things which He ordered, and those only, they, first, rightly understood, then 
willed faithfully to write down, and finally expressed in apt words and with in- 
fallible truth. Otherwise it could not be said that He was the author of the entire 
Scripture. Such has always been the persuasion of the Fathers. . . . It follows 
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that those who maintain that an error is possible in any genuine passage of the 
sacred writings, either pervert the Catholic notion of inspiration, or make God the 
author of such error. 


Could words be more dogmatic, categorical, and unequivocal than 
those above cited, especially those in italics ? 

It is an indisputable fact that no Roman Catholic acquainted with 
theabove Papal declaration and the Vatican conciliar decree can explain 
away any biblical narrative or historical statement without being guilty, 
materially at least if not formally, of heresy. That this bondage 
has not been felt more irksome by Catholics than it has in fact been 
felt to be, is due in part to their general ignorance with respect to 
the Old Testament, in part to their not being acquainted with these 
conciliar decrees and all they involve, and finally to the way in which 
many of the clergy play fast and loose with these obligations, and are 
unwilling they should be generally known and their force correctly 
appreciated. It is absolutely futile to put forward suggestions as to 
ancient documents, themselves uninspired, having been sometimes 
made use of by the sacred writer, when God himself must be reckoned 
as the one and only Author of the whole. Such efforts as those of 
the Rev. Dr. Clarke, F.L.S., well intended as they most certainly are, 
I do not admire. As an instance of the extraordinary shifts to which 
such an apologist may be driven, I will quote a statement made by him 
inthe Times of the lst of February. In contending that the Church 
does not require assent to all the assertions met with in the Bible, he 
there tells us, as an example, that we are not bound to believe the 
biblical statement (in one of the Psalms) that ‘there is no God.’ 
But in fact no such statement is made at all; the statement is : ‘the 
fool has said in his heart there is no God.’ Surely a theologian 
could hardly be driven, by his desire to explain away a scriptural 
difficulty, to more disingenuous special pleading. Indeed it does not 
even merit so good a designation. 

What a contrast is offered by the quibbling, verbal jugglery and 
shuffling of these apologetic theologians to the proceedings of men 
of science and of historical experts in their search after truth! The 
conception ‘truth’ does not seem even to enter into the minds of 
these apologists, but only ideas as to what may be expedient, what 
may satisfy temporarily and so serve their turn for the present! 

Is it, or is it not, true that God is the Author of Scripture in the 
way the Councils and Leo teach? That is the question which every 
educated Roman Catholic is morally bound to ask himself. 

Now the whole narrative of ‘the fall’ is utterly incredible to 
moderns, but in order to see this clearly, it may be well to take one 
subordinate incident given in that connection, and test it scientifi- 
cally so as to bring the matter ‘home’ to the minds of my readers. 

In the accounts of the ‘Serpent and the Tree,’ God is repre- 
sented as saying to the Serpent: ‘Because thou hast done this, 
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thou art cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of the field; 
upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of 
thy life.’ It is evident that the writer of the story meant to imply 
that the modes of feeding and locomotion of the serpent then 
became in some way changed for the worse, and were less perfect in 
function than they were before. Could God have been the author of 
such an intimation, knowing perfectly well that the Serpent did not, 
and does not, eat dust, and that no change whatever took place in 
its locomotion, which had continued the same ever since—if not much 
earlier than—the deposition of the early Eocene rocks: that is, long 
before anyone believes that man had come into existence? The 
locomotion of the Serpent is most admirable, with very special 
arrangements for the movements of the ribs, while it possesses a 
beautiful, special structure for the security of the chain of bones 
which constitute its spinal column. Then, as to its feeding, there is 
a passage by the late Sir Richard Owen, on which I cannot at this 
moment lay my hand, wherein he contends that, far from being 
defective in its power of motion and compelled to eat dust with its 
food, he says: ‘the Serpent can outswim the fish, outleap the Jerboa, 
catch the bird upon the wing, and, grasping its prey between its coils, 
can hold it up as in a hand to its gaping, slime-dropping mouth.’ 
Again, can any candid man read the narrative about Babel with- 
out seeing that the narrator is under the impression that God was 
apprehensive lest men should build up to heaven, which they ‘ had 
imagined to do’? So we read ‘that the Lord came down to 
see the city and tower, which the children of men builded. And the 
Lord said, Behold the people is one, and they have all one language ; 
and this they begin to do ; and now nothing will be restrained from. 
them, which they have imagined to do. Go to, let us go down, and 
there confound their language, that they may not understand one 
another’s speech.’ Father Clarke seems to think that Aphasia is 
all that may be implied as having happened to the builders of Babel. 
I confess it seems to me that the account represents their modes of 
speech as being altered. They are not represented as having ceased 
to speak, but as having ceased to be able to understand each other. 
Again, my opponent thinks that Babel might have been built as a 


refuge in case of another deluge; but if any tradition of such a. 


deluge as that described in the Bible, covering the summits of the 
highest mountains, had been preserved by the Babel builders, they: 
must have known that their attempt was futile indeed. 

When we come to the account of the deluge itself, its narrator 
evidently meant that all the animals alive on the earth when he- 
wrote were descendants of those which had been preserved in the ark, 
and which had assembled ‘ from east and west, and south and north,’ 
to enter it by twos or by sevens. Thus, we should have to think 
that the kangaroos and opossums, and, worst of all, the wombat and 
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the platypus of Australia, had come for that purpose to Central Asia, 
as also had the lemurs from Madagascar, the orang-outang and long- 
armed apes from the Indian Archipelago, the spider monkeys, howlers, 
and marmosets from South America, as also (with much greater diffi- 
culty) the great ant-eater and the sloth—which last only walks in 
forests. All these must have not only assembled for their voyage but, 
that voyage over, must have respectively returned to the various 
regions whence they set out. Evidently the author of that history 
knew nothing about zoological geography, and yet the author, we are 
told, was God ! 

As to the ‘talking ass,’ that anecdote bears a very different aspect 
to those who know, and those who are ignorant of, the conditions 
which render articulation possible. 

With respect to Jonah again, the necessary conditions for respira- 
tion need to be taken into account. Of course, it may be replied, the 
whole thing was a miracle. A monster was specially created to 
render the sub-marine sojourn of the prophet possible. But the 
narrative gives no countenance to such a supposition. Plainly the 
narrator meant his whole account about Nineveh to be taken as 
historical, and the ‘whale’ incident is but a subordinate detail 
thereof. Nevertheless that incident forms a part of one of the books 
to be taken as ‘sacred and canonical ;’ and it looks as if Christ had 
thought it was a true history. 

Father Clarke appears quite ready to believe the tale about Jonah, 
and he accepts the solar legend about Joshua. 

Surely never was anything more evident than that the writer 
meant it to be believed that the sun and moon did stand still at 
Joshua’s bidding, and he probably saw no particular difficulty 
attending such a matter. What did he know of the construction of 
the solar system and the consequences which would attend any 
interruption of the regularity of its motions? But I think 
Father Clarke would hardly be able to find a single modern astrono- 
mer, even in Italy or Spain, who would really believe the biblical 
narrative in question in the sense of a temporary arrest of the earth’s. 
motion. 

There are also, no doubt, other persons even more ready to believe 
things generally deemed incredible than is Father Clarke. A clerical 
friend assured me, not many years ago, he firmly believed that the 
sun and all the stars revolved round the earth once in each twenty- 
four hours, also that he so believed because the Church had authori- 
tatively interpreted Scripture in that sense. 

But there are not only the intellectual incredibilities which have 
to be considered with respect to the Bible, there are also the terrible 
moral enigmas which are there found. Putting aside that bloody, 
but direct Divine command, ‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,’ 
we have the revolting treachery of Jacob and his mother rewarded 
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with the Divine blessing! We have the horrible ‘hewing in 
pieces, before the Lord,’ by Samuel, of the unfortunate King Agag, 
after the wretched man had thought the bitterness of death was 
passed. We have, again, the vile examples of Jael and Judith set 
before us with praise and the pusillanimous and deceitful conduct of 
both Abraham and Isaac with respect to their wives. 

Now these remarks about the Bible are of course nothing new. 
Such objections have been made to its authority centuries ago, and 
repeatedly during that now rapidly drawing towards its close. 

But the questions to which we have here referred not only call 
as imperatively as ever for a decisive response, but very much more 
so since 1870, the date of the Vatican Council, and 1893, that of the 
Papal Encyclical. 

There are not a few earnest Catholic men and women who have 
been and are disquieted by the divergence between science and 
religion, and who most earnestly desire to be authoritatively informed 
in detail whether they need, or need not, regard the narrative 
about the fall, about Babel, &c. as true? They are crying out 
piteously to their ecclesiastical mother to be fed with the bread of 
wholesome doctrine as to scriptural truth. They might as well 
address a dumb idol, for no clear and decisive response will they 
obtain. Persons are generally under the impression that the 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Communion pre-eminently love 
what is clear and definite, and like to have issues well defined. 
That Church is supposed to thoroughly know her own mind, to say 
what she means and mean what she says, and to have the courage 
of her opinions. But the facts are not so. The Church will not, 
because she cannot, give a plain answer to a plain question of 
that kind. As to matters quite unpractical, the belief to be 
entertained by the faithful will be unequivocally declared, but 
not as to what men must, or must not, hold as to the animals 
which entered and left the ark, the history of Babel or that of 
Habbaccuc &c. The parade of trustworthy authority and infallible 
guidance is but a solemn sham, as is the profession of tender con- 
sideration for the souls of her children. Her action is that of one 
who has no real belief, no real zeal for her dogmata, or care for her 
children crying out to her in their distress. She gives stammering, 
equivocal replies. You must at the risk of your soul’s salvation 
believe the decrees of the Councils, yet what they mean you may 
disregard. It is absolutely necessary for you to declare that the 
Bible contains no errors, yet you may regard a number of its narra- 
tives and assertions as widely divergent from truth. 

It is enongh to make the gorge of any honest man rise through 
profound disgust at such trifling and double-dealing with things 
declared to be so sacred that matters of mere life and death are 
nothing in comparison. In very truth the Bible is a complex 
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collection of most varied documents. They contain much that is 
admirable and valuable, but also legends, myths, contradictory asser- 
tions, accounts expressly falsified to suit later times, mere human 
fictions and words spoken in the name of the Lord without there 
having been any authority for attributing to them such a sacred 
character. There are writings which merit most reverent treatment, 
and there are stories no more worthy of respect than the history of 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 

To put the matter shortly, either (1) many of the writings 
declared to be ‘ sacred and canonical’ by the Council of Trent are 
nothing of the kind, or (2) writings which are ‘ sacred and canonical’ 
may be altogether fabulous and worthless. 

What can well be more heartless and cruel than to preach 
publicly to the multitude of men and women that they will be 
damned if they do not believe certain statements, while a select 
few are informed in private that such a belief is in no wise necessary. 

The questions asked with such pitiful insistence about the Bible 
are not answered because (as before said) they cannot be answered, 
and they cannot be answered because the ecclesiastical authorities 
are either themselves devoid of the necessary knowledge or—and 
that is generally the case—they dare not avow the truth. 

If only Roman Catholic authorities could plainly and honestly 
declare that some of the dogmatic decrees of Florence, of Trent, and 
of the Vatican, though confirmed by the Pope, were entirely mistaken 
decrees, and need not be obeyed, and if Leo the Thirteenth would 
withdraw his most unfortunate Encyclical, and own there are many 
errors in the Bible, the existing terrible state of tension would be 
relieved. This seems improbable, however, on account of the fatal 
character of Infallibility which the Roman Catholic Church claims, 
but which (most fortunately for herself) the Anglican Church does 
not. 

That character of Infallibility is, as I have elsewhere said, like 
the fatal garment of Nessus which, till Rome manages to shake it off, 
will cling to her and eat away her substance till she is reduced to a 
mouldering and repulsive skeleton. And yet that terrible claim, 
maintained for so many centuries, could hardly now be got rid of 
without causing otherwise fatal results. 

It is this pretension of Infallibility which carries with it the need 
of also pretending that Church dogma never has changed and never 
by any possibility can change, during all the ages of ages of the 
world’s future existence. 

As to this matter, Father Clarke speaks out with that candour 
my admiration for which I have already expressed. And what 
he says, he is, as a Catholic, not only justified in saying, but absolutely 
bound to affirm, so long as he holds to the dogma of the Infallibility 
of the Church. 
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His own assertions we have already quoted,'° and these he fortifies 
by two most absolute and unmistakable quotations from the Council 
of the Vatican. 

His statement is as follows: ' 






































To attribute to the ex cathedra utterance of any Pope a meaning in any way 
varying from that which was intended by the Pope who promulgated it is an act 
of heresy. Hence the Vatican Council declares that : ‘ Of all sacred dogmas that | 
sense is to be for ever retained which our Holy Mother the Church has once 
declared, nor may we ever recede from that sense under a pretext of a higher 
understanding of it.’ Moreover, the Church stamps with her anathema any 
departure from the sense originally given to any defined dogma. ‘If anyone shall 
assert that to dogmas proposed by the Church it may be possible, according to the 
progress of science, to give a meaning different from that which the Church has 
understood and now understands, let him be anathema.’ 

Hine sacrorum quoque dogmatum is sensus est perpetuo retinendus, quem seme] 
declaravit Sancta Mater Ecclesia, nec unquam ab eo sensu, altioris intelligentiz 
specie et nomine, recedendum. 

Si quis dixerit fieri posse ut dogmatibus ab Ecclesia propositis aliquando 
secundum progressum scientiz sensus tribuendus sit alius ab eo, quem intellexit et 
intelligit Ecclesia, anathema sit. 


Thus until the dogma of Infallibility is acknowledged to have 


been erroneous, or has been so satisfactorily explained away by : 
dexterous theologians as to be no longer an incubus, Roman Catholics i 
are saddled with, and bound to maintain, an absurdity as great as i 


would be the attribution to the Pope of a power to dispense from, or 
abrogate, the law of gravitation. 

To deny that change is inevitable in the dogmata of the Church 
and in the accepted meaning of every one of them, is to deny 
that to which the Church herself and all her dogmata owe their very 
existence. In the sidereal universe, in the solar system, in our own 
planet, and in the physical, vital, sentient and rational phenomena 
it exhibits, evolution everywhere rules. It rules the intellectual, 
ethical and esthetic developments of the human race, and its action 
becomes the more clearly seen the more patiently we study the 
history of religion in all its varied forms witb their varied develop- 
ments from age to age. 

An assembly of men, such as the Pope and the bishops of the 
Vatican Council, solemnly declaring that dogma shall undergo no 
change or modification in meaning ‘as long as the world shall last,’ 
seems to me comparable with an assembly of ants solemnly declaring i 
that the stability of their nest shall know no end. 

As to the past, Harnack shows plainly how soon modifications 
arose in the definitions of early Councils concerning the Trinity, the 
Holy Ghost, and the two natures of Christ. 

And in our own day we-have but to look about us to see plain 
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evidence of change. Thus as to the doctrine of the eucharistic 
presence words may remain unchanged while their meaning becomes 
transformed, as the conduct of the clergy and of the laity combine to 
show. It would be an insult to our common sense to affirm that the 
burial of a consecrated host with a corpse did not denote a very different 
apprehension as to a ‘real presence’ from that indicated by the 
elaborate ritual with respect to the treatment of the host to-day. 
Again the Orthodox Church professes verbal identity of doctrine 
with that of Rome, and the special term ‘transubstantiation’ has 
been accepted by it. Nevertheless, the process of evolution has not 
yet carried the Orthodox to the degree of development attained by 
the Latins. The latter have most reasonably and logically carried out 
the consequences of their dogma into ritual practices in accordance 
therewith. Not so the Orthodox, with whom the ritualistic evolution 
remains still so incomplete that priest and layman will pass to and 
fro before their reserved eucharist without its receiving from them 
so much as an inclination of the head—eucharistic worship still 
remaining with them, as it most probably was once with the Latins 
also, confined to the celebration of the liturgy. 

But when we compare the worship of Mary to-day with that of the 
early Church, to say that the doctrinal teaching has not been changed 
is to affirm what is absolutely incredible and sins both against 
technical knowledge and common sense. 

I have actually known a Jesuit priest who did not hesitate 
to affirm, on @ priovi grounds, that Adam was and must have 
been well acquainted with the steam engine and the electric telegraph. 
Probably the assertors of doctrinal changelessness would also affirm 
that the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was included in what 
the contemporaries of Clement of Alexandria held and taught about 
Christ’s Mother. 

Nevertheless we must admit that Father Clarke and those with 
him who pertain to ‘the Church of the petrification’ are consistent 
Roman theologians, and no doubt will for centuries be followed by a 
very gradually decreasing number of members; for religious faiths 
die slowly and sometimes (as with Hindooism after Buddhism in 
Hindostan) rise from the dead. 

Thus, however clearly the fact may be demonstrated that Roman 
Catholicism is founded on absolute falsehood as regards Scripture and 
is intellectually untenable, no marked results are likely to follow 
that demonstration, because the religion of the majority of 
mankind reposes not on reason but on feeling. The many ties 
which bind Roman Catholics to their faith and their great strength 
I well know by personal experience. Still, little by little, intellectual 
progress makes its way. One by one, in many places, the number 
of the faithful diminishes. But the result of this process only be- 
comes unequivocally manifest when we reckon by centuries. Putting 
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aside the ‘ages of faith’ and taking a period when Protestantism 
had done its worst, what a contrast is presented with respect to the 
still remaining power, prominence, and influence of Roman Catholi- 
cism, if we compare the latter part of the nineteenth century with 
the latter part of the seventeenth century! What may we then 
expect in the future? The Egyptian religion lasted more than six 
thousand years; what may be the state of the Christian religion in 
the year 4000? It is impossible to repress a smile as we ask, will 
its dogmata then be absolutely the same? A little flock of faithful 
souls there may yet be, but it is not by them that their doctrines 
will be understood. 

As we all know that the Bible is not comprehended by those who 
still regard it as ‘the written word’ but by outsiders who study and 
criticise it while entirely devoid of any belief in its supernatural cha- 
racter ; so hereafter the doctrines which the surviving Roman Catholics 
will still venerate as the ‘unwritten word’ will be understood and 
rationally explained to those who are willing to hear, by students who 
regard those doctrines from without, entirely devoid of any belief 
concerning them, save their relations to other departments and modes 
of action of the great process of evolution. 

In concluding I thank Father Clarke not only for his courtesy to 
me, but yet more for his clear and valuable demonstration of what 
Roman Catholicism is, and what the admission of its claims necessarily 
entails. He has clearly justified all my assertions as to the authority 
of conciliar decrees and Papal definitions, which carry with them the 
absolute freedom from error of all the parts of all the books deemed 
sacred and canonical by Trent, and thus prove that there is, till Infal- 
libility is repudiated, an absolute, impenetrable barrier between the 
domain of science and the Roman Catholic Church. 


Sr. GEORGE MIVART. 






























CROMWELL’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
, EXPERIMENTS 


Mucu as has been written about Cromwell and his times, it 1s no 
exaggeration to say that the period of his ascendency still remains a 
dark chapter in our constitutional history. Carlyle cared little for 
constitutional issues, and, as will be seen, misapplied one of this 
hero’s most striking political utterances. Mr. Gardiner has given us 
the principal documents in his valuable collection, but his great 
history stops for the present at the most interesting point. 
Professor Masson’s careful and lucid work is hidden away in his 
voluminous Life of Milton, and the same may be said of Mr. Firth’s 
masterly contributions to the Dictionary of National Biography. 
For general reading, Mr. Frederic Harrison’s brilliant sketch of 
Cromwell contains the most satisfactory presentment of constitu- 
tional questions, though it is necessarily incidental and incomplete. 
The Interregnum, whatever may be thought of the events which 
led up to it, undoubtedly afforded the greatest opportunity for 
constitutional experiments in our history. Though none of them 
were destined to endure, they are none the less of great intrinsic 
interest, and when treated connectedly show, I believe, a remarkable 
constitutional evolution. My sole qualification for attempting, how- 
ever inadequately, to trace it, is that for some years I was obliged 
to deal with the period on these lines,' and I have been led to make 
the attempt because three things of no common interest appear to 
have received less attention than they deserve. 

In the first place, it seems to me that Cromwell’s own defence on 
constitutional grounds of his action in expelling the remnant of the 
Long Parliament has been almost entirely ignored, though plainly 
expressed in his speeches. Put into modern language, it comes to 
this: that he was forced to act because the members of the House 
were on the very point of perpetuating a system of government by a 
single Chamber engrossing all the powers, legislative, executive, and 
judicial, in the State, and likely to lead, as he said, in language 
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borne out by the subsequent example of the French Convention, 
to ‘ the horridest arbitrariness that ever was exercised in the world.’ 

Secondly, the story of the subsequent attempt made by Cromwell 
and his officers to impose a written constitution on the nation, of 
the resistance opposed to them in Parliament and the Courts, and of 
the amount of arbitrariness which that resistance provoked, does not 
appear to be anywhere completely told. 

Thirdly, Professor Masson seems to be almost alone in discerning 
wnat a complete abandonment of this attempt after three years’ trial] 
and return to what may be called, in modern phrase, ‘the rule of 
law,’ was involved in Cromwell’s accepting from Parliament towards 
the close of his life a partial restoration of our ancient constitution 
without royal house, or hereditary legislators, or church, but other- 
wise substantially unaltered, and with himself as king in all but 
name. 
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The events which led up to Cromwell’s expulsion of the Rump 
have confessedly puzzled historians ; but three explanations of his 
conduct have been generally put forward: (1) that he feared the 
general election which the Rump were now forcing on would result 
in the return of Presbyterians, ‘neuters,’ concealed Royalists, and other 
opponents of his party; (2) that he was opposed to the suggested 
intention of existing members to retain their own seats in the new 
Parliament and to decide on the admission or exclusion of the new 
members, and (3) that he was angry at the attempt to rush the Bill 
through the House without notice to him, and in spite of the 
assurances that had been given him. All these reasons may have 
influenced his action, but what he emphasises in his speeches is that 
he was determined to prevent the indefinite continuance of what may 
‘be called the Commonwealth Constitution, or, as he puts it, the per- 
petuating of Parliaments. To understand this statement it is 
necessary to see what that constitution was. 

The abolition of the Monarchy and the House of Lords in 1649 
‘had left less than 150 members of the old House of Commons—all 
who had not retired or been excluded—claiming to exercise the 
snpreme authority of the nation as the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth of England. Cromwell repeatedly tells us that they claimed 
to have succeeded to all the powers of the Crown and House of 
Lords, and ‘to be supreme in Judicature as in Legislature.’ I am 
not sure that any regular appeal was carried to them from the Law 
Courts, but there can be little doubt about their feeling competent 
to entertain it. In executive matters, their authority was exercised 
under their directions, through committees of members and others 
nominated by them, the principal committee being known as the 
Council of State, but having no authority independent of the House. 
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Mrs. Green, who has calendared the State Papers of the period, 
enumerates some twelve of these committees, and observes that, 
until Cromwell came, the fortunes of Englishmen were greatly at 
their mercy. The committees which dealt with confiscations for delin- 
quency and with indemnity for acts done on the Parliament side, 
undoubtedly were often guilty of arbitrary interference with the 
rights of property and the free course of justice. In Speech III. 
Cromwell relates, as ‘a taste of miscarriages,’ ‘that poor men under 
this arbitrary power were driven like flocks of sheep by forty in a 
morning to the confiscation of goods and estates; without any 
man being able to give a reason why two of them had deserved to 
forfeit a shilling..* And later: ‘The liberties and lives and 
properties of the people were not judged by known law, but by 
arbitrary power, to make men’s estates liable to confiscation, and 
their persons to imprisonment, sometimes by laws made after the 
fact committed ; often by the Parliament assuming to itself to give 
judgment both in capital and criminal things, which in former 
times was not known to exercise such a judicature.’ (This reference 
is probably to Lilburne’s banishment for contempt, under pain of 
death if he returned.) 

In Speech XIII. Cromwell again expresses himself emphatically 
against such a concentration of powers in a single body, and says he 
would sooner see the judges make the laws than the Legislature 
administer justice. ‘ What,’ he asks, ‘in cases civil and criminal, if 
a Parliament assume an absolute power without any control, to 
determine the interests of men in property or liberty, whether or 
no this be desirable in a nation?’* Parliament, he goes on, had 
assumed all the authority of the three Estates that were before, and 
‘if any man had come and said: ‘‘ What rules do you judge by?” 
“Why, we have none! We are supreme in Legislature and in Judica- 
ture.”’ The picture may be overcharged, or exaggerated, or may 
make too little allowance for the difficulties resulting from the Civil 
War. In any case the Commonwealth Parliament had given the 
nation four years of vigorous and successful government, although 
their committees may not have escaped imputations of arbitrariness 
and corruption. But the important question was as to the future. 
The Rump was a small and homogeneous body, and further existed 
only by the sufferance of the Army. A new Parliament of some five 
hundred members, wielding all these undefined and unlimited powers, 
would have led, as Cromwell declared in the same speech, ‘to the 
horridest arbitrariness that ever was exercised in the world. To 
have had five or six hundred with their friends, entrusted with the 
judgment of all causes, and to judge of them without rule; thinking 
that “the Power which swallowed up all other lawful powers in the 


2 Speeches, vol. iii. p. 377, 3rd edit. * Ib. vol. iv. p. 260. 
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nation” hath all the Power they ever had, both Legislative and 
Judiciary.’* Carlyle has ruined this passage by altering it into ‘ Five 
or six hundred “Friends” with their friends, “‘the Feaks, &.,”’ 
making it refer to Barebones’ Parliament instead of the Rump and 
introducing a reference to Quakers and Fifth Monarchy men noi to 
be found in the original text. Cromwell’s ‘five or six hundred 
with their friends’ clearly refers to a full House of Commons and 
such other persons not members of the House as they might appoint 
on their committees. The word ‘friends’ suggested Quakers and 
Fifth Monarchy men to Carlyle, and made him apply these words to 
Barebones’ Parliament, with the result that when Cromwell goes on 
to speak of that body as the other evil, Carlyle thinks he is repeating 
himself, and remarks : ‘ His Highness has already inextricably caudled 
the two together, and here merely gives them another stir,’ The 
whole passage is really a piece of lucid and vigorous thinking. The 
nation, Cromwell says, at the end of 1653 had escaped two evils, 
one ‘a secular evil,’ the arbitrariness of single chamber government ; 
the other a spiritual evil, the dangerous influence exercised on Bare- 
bones’ Parliament by the Fifth Monarchy men, who taught that 
all magistracy and ministry was anti-Christian and ought to be 
abolished. 

Cromweil’s objections to the arbitrariness of the Commonwealth 
Government were no afterthought, but had been expressed, to 
Whitelock after Worcester when he asked, seeking a remedy, ‘ What 
if a man shall take upon himself to be king?’ It is, however, 
in this Speech XIII., delivered in 1657 in a free and, at the time, 
confidential discussion with the representatives of Parliament about 
the details of the new constitution to be embodied in the Petition 
and Advice, that the fullest statement of his ideas is tobefound. If 
he had ever been in favour of a dissolution of the Long Parliament, 
followed by a general election before any constitutional safeguards had 
been taken, he had definitely given up the idea before he took action 
against the Parliament. He protests vigorously against the notion 
that the ‘original reluctance of the Parliament to dissolve themselves 
was their fear of hasty throwing of the liberties of the people of God 
and of the nation into the hands of a bare representative of the 
people, which was what we (the army) opposed.’® What the army 
wanted was not a dissolution followed by a general election, but that 
‘the Parliament would be pleased either of their own body, or of any- 
body else, to choose a certain number of men to settle the nation,’ 
that is to say, to provide a workable constitution before resorting to 
a general election. ‘We did press the Parliament as I told you; 
that they would be pleased to select some worthy persons who had 
loved the cause, and the liberties of England, and we told them we 
would acquiesce and lie at their feet; but that to be thrown into 


* Speeches, vol. iv. p. 262. 5 Ib. vol. iv. p. 258. 
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Parliaments which should sit perpetually, though but for three years, 
we had experience of that!’® The first proposal of the Parliament 
men to fill up existing vacancies in the House at once, and future 
vacancies as they arose, thus doing away with general elections, and 
their second proposal to have Parliaments elected, each for three years, 
and succeeding each other without intermission, both failed to meet 
the objections which Cromwell here urges to a form of Parliamentary 
government, by a single House managing all the executive business 
through committees of its own body, and encroaching on the judicial 
sphere as well. When they insisted in rushing through a Bill for 
perpetuating what he regarded as a ruinous system of government, 
he had no alternative but to go down and turn them out before the 
Bill passed, if a disastrous constitution was not to be made permanent. 
That seems to me to be his own defence, and the best that can be 
offered for him. It was not, as Carlyle and Mr. Harrison, in some 
degree, seem to think, that Cromwell was opposed to the ingenious 
mechanism of our present Government with its independent judiciary 
and its strong executive distinct from, though responsible to, the 
House of Commons (if indeed the Cabinet is not now to be regarded 
as directly responsible to the constituencies), or anything resembling 
it. What Cromwell objected to was that byword among constitu- 
tions, the French Convention of 1793. Good sense and experience 
had led him, if not to formulate Montesquieu’s theory of the separa- 
tion of powers, at least to oppose their confusion in the hands of a 
single chamber, Had he delayed a moment longer, that system and 
the evils it entails would have been fastened by the Rump upon the 
nation. 


II 


We come now to the first of Cromwell’s constructive experiments. 
The Rump being gone, it was determined to have recourse to the 
‘worthy persons’ he had spoken of, but without the devolution of 
Parliamentary authority which it had been hoped might be obtained 
for them. Accordingly, some hundred and forty notable Puritans 
selected by Cromwell and his officers from the nominees of the 
Congregational Churches were summoned to represent the various 
parts of the country, and at their meeting in July 1653 Cromwell 
handed them an Instrument under his hand and seal by which ‘he 
did with the advice of his officers devolve and entrust the supreme 
authority of the Commonwealth into the hands of the persons then 
met.’ They were not to sit beyond November of the following year, 
and ‘ to issue out their writs three months before their dissolution 
for convening the like number to succeed them, and thus to continue 
till the people be capable of electing their own representatives.’ ’ 

® Speeches, vol. iv. p. 259. 

* This account, in Clarke Papers, vol. iii. p. 8, seems better than Whitelock’s. 
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This Instrument, by which Cromwell conveyed the sovereignty of 
these islands to a hundred and forty Puritan nominees, is assuredly 
the biggest conveyance in our history, and worthy, if extant, of being 
exhibited in the glass cases of the British Museum or the Record Office. 
To lawyers this ‘ Little Parliament,’ or ‘ Barebones’ Parliament,’ or 

‘ Assembly of Notables,’ is chiefly memorable for the boldness with 
which it entered on the path of legal reform, in spite, or perhaps 
rather because of, the fact that not a single lawyer had been found 
worthy to sit in it. The Court of Chancery was to be abolished and 
provisions made for settling any ordinary suit for twenty or forty 
shillings and in a short time. The law-reforming zeal of the Rump 
had been checked at the outset by the difficulty of defining ‘ incum- \ 
brances,’ over which they spent three months; none the less their 
successors lightly entered on the work of codification, ‘ by which,’ as 

an enthusiastic supporter quoted by Mr. Gardiner has it, ‘the great 
volumes of the law would come to be reduced into the bigness of a 
pocket book.’ Cromwell afterwards, in Speech XIII., accused them of 
endeavouring to bring in ‘ the Judicial Law of Moses pro hic et nunc, 
according to the wisdom of any man that would have interpreted the 

text this way or that,’ following the example of the New England 
Puritans. Harrison and the more active members had in fact fallen 
under the influence of the Fifth Monarchy men, who taught that all 
magistracy and ministry were anti-Christian and ought to be 
abolished ; and, frightened by the prospect before them, the sober 

but inactive majority of the Assembly were persuaded to snatch a 
surprise vote for surrendering their power back to the giver, and 
putting an end to their existence. Cromwell summed up the results 

of this experiment when he remarked that ‘the issue was not answer- 

able to the simplicity and honesty of the design.’ 
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The Parliament and the Assembly of Saints had successively 
failed to provide a working constitution, and Cromwell and the 
leaders of the Army were left to find one for themselves. Lambert 
was the prime mover in this third experiment, which was that 
Cromwell and a small Council should undertake the government, 
subject to some measure of Parliamentary control. This appears to 
me to be the essential character of the written constitution embodied 
in the Instrument of Government * under which Cromwell assumed the 
Protectorate, in December 1653, though the provisions giving effect 
to it were inserted in the Instrument as unobtrusively as possible so 
as not to cause unnecessary opposition. Many of its features, such 
as the representation of Scotland and Ireland in Parliament, the 2001. 
franchise in counties, the disqualifications of electors, were no doubt 


* Text in Gardiner’s Constitutional Documents, p. 314. 
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taken from the Bill for a new Representative to prevent the 
passing of which Cromwell turned out the Rump. The distinctive 
provisions, however, mark a strong reaction against the threatened 
despotism of a single chamber, and are enough of themselves to show 

that Cromwell’s account of the reason why the Army opposed the 

Rump’s scheme is the true one. There were to be no Parliaments 

in constant session with committees meddling in everything. The 

Government was nominally established in one Person and a Parlia- 

ment, but this was not quite a correct description. The one Person, or 

Protector, was bound in every important step to act with the con- 

sent of his Council, the majority of whom were named in the 

Instrument and the rest co-opted. The result, as Mr. Gardiner has’ 
pointed out, is that it is now impossible to say what was Cromwell’s 

precise share in shaping the policy of the Protectorate. He himself 
says, ‘I was a child in swaddling clouts. I cannot go beyond the 

Instrument. I cannot do anything but in co-ordination with the 

Council.’ And for some time the predominant power in the Council 

would be the Army, though Parliament would have a voice in filling 
up future vacancies. 

Instead of perpetual Parliaments, Parliament was to be summoned 
once, at least, in three years, and then to sit not less than five months, 
a provision that recalls the biennial Parliaments and six months’ 
Session of the Agreement of the People put forward in the previous 
reign. When sitting, Parliament had various powers of executive 
control over the army &c., at other times exercised by the Council ; 
and its Bills were not to be vetoed by the Protector unless they 
conflicted with the provisions of the Instrument—rather a large 
restriction on legislative independence. On the other hand, Parlia- 
ment was deprived of some of its most treasured privileges. Power 
was reserved to the Council to decide whether the members returned 
to Parliament had incurred the rather vague disqualifications imposed 
in the Instrument, and, if so, to order their exclusion. Further, the 
exclusive power of Parliament to impose taxes and pass laws laid 
down in an early article of the Instrument was encroached on 
later by Articles 27 and 30, giving concurrent powers of taxation 
and legislation to the Protector and Council. They were authorised 
to impose taxes sufficient to raise an annual revenue of 200,000J, for 
civil purposes, and enough in addition to support an army of 30,000 
men. Until the meeting of the first Parliament they were 
empowered to levy further revenue for the support of the extra- 
ordinary forces then under arms. The same Article 29 went on to 
give them power to legislate by ordinances which were to be binding 
until Parliament should otherwise order. The words seem to 
admit of the construction that they conferred a general power of 
provisional legislation in the intervals of Parliament, and have often 
been so read. In the event the power was only claimed and exer- 
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cised by the Protector and Council until the meeting of the first 
Parliament in September 1654, and Mr. Gardiner has been good 
enough to inform me that the common impression that Cromwell and 
the Council went on issuing legislative ordinances after its dissolu- 
tion in the following January is erroneous. 

Such, in its main lines, was the written constitution which 
Cromwell and the leading officers of the Army imposed, with more or 
less success, upon the nation from December 1653 to July 1657, 
when, as will be seen, it was wholly abrogated and superseded by 
the Humble Petition and Advice. It was inaugurated on the 16th 
of December, 1653, in the Court of Chancery in Westminster Hall. 
Lambert, in the name of the Army and the three nations, invited 
Cromwell to assume the Protectorship under the Instrument, which 
was produced and read, and Cromwell swore to observe it, and in 
other things to govern according to law. A few days later a procla- 
mation was issued as at the beginning of a new reign, continuing the 
judges and other officials in their offices until further order; and 
subsequently the judges were required or allowed to accept new com- 
missions under the Protector; and in two cases the old commissions 
were not renewed, one of the resulting vacancies falling to Hale. A 
few weeks later, on the 19th of January, 1653-4, an ordinance was 
passed by the Protector and Council making it treason to question 
the authority of the new constitution, the trial by a later ordinance 
to take place before a special High Court without a jury. A vigorous 
use was also made of the ordaining power on other subjects. Scobell 
has printed eighty-two ordinances issued by the Protector and Council 
between the 24th of December, 1653, and the 2nd of September, 
1654, the eve of the meeting of Parliament. Like a modern Cabinet, 
the Protector and Council in these ordinances submitted measures to 
Parliament dealing with all the pressing questions of government, 
only that their ordinances purported to come at once into provisional 
operation and to remain in force until disallowed by Parliament. By 
this means Scotland was incorporated into one Commonwealth with 
England, and provision made for representing Scotland and Ireland 
in Parliament. The ordinances for the ejection of scandalous 
ministers and the admission of new ministers after trial into vacant 
parishes went far to settle the Church question on Puritan lines. 
Still more daring was the ordinance for reforming the High Court of 
Chancery, an attack on the citadels of the law, sweeping away 
lucrative sinecures, and endeavouring to shorten and simplify pro- 
cedure. This and the ordinances continuing the expiring taxes 
proved the touchstone of the new constitution. 

At first all went well, but the questions remained, Would the new 
Parliament accept the Instrument and the ordinances under it ? and 
Would the Courts recognise ordinances unconfirmed by statute as 
binding in law? The Parliamentary opposition came first. In the 
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customary indentures made between the sheriff and the electors 
recording the return of the representative to Parliament, a proviso 
was inserted ‘that the person so chosen shall not have power to alter 
the Government as settled in one Person and a Parliament.’ When 
Parliament proceeded at once to call the Instrument in question, 
Cromwell exacted from the members a recognition in the terms of the 
indenture, and excluded over one hundred members who refused to 
sign it. The remaining members, however, published a declaration 
that the recognition did not bind them to accept the rest of the forty- 
two articles in the Instrument, and on this view proceeded to spend 
the next five months’ session secured to them in passing a rival 
constitution on more Parliamentary lines, which they had just com- 
pleted when Cromwell went down and dissolved them in January 
1654-5. For the time he was determined not to allow any altera- 
tion in what he considered the ‘fundamentals’ as distinct from the 
‘ circumstantials ’ of the Instrument. 

The fate of the new constitution next came to turn on the 
question whether the Courts would recognise as binding laws made 
by ordinances of the Protector and Council without consent of 
Parliament. ; 

One Cony, a merchant, refused to pay Customs duty on the 
ground that the duty granted by Act of Parliament had expired, and 
the ordinance prolonging it had no authority. The Commissioners 
of Customs fined him 500/. and committed him to prison for default 
of payment: he then applied to the Upper Bench for a habeas 
corpus, and his counsel argued that his commitment for refusing to 
pay an illegal tax was as indefensible as the commitment of the 
five knights under Charles the First. ‘The Attorney-General 
wondered that the Serjeant should speak so much against the 
present authority (the Instrument), being that by which the Court 
sat and Mr. Cony expected justice.’® Cromwell and the Council 
could not allow the authority of the constitution to be questioned, 
and committed Cony’s three counsel to the Tower, ‘ for using words 
tending to sedition and the subversion of the present Government’ 
(as the Instrument was commonly spoken of). In striking at the 
Bar they may have hoped to overawe the Bench. According to 
Clarendon, Cromwell sent for the judges, and, after referring to 
Magna Carta in language unsuitable for polite ears, warned them 
not to suffer lawyers to prate what it would not become them to 
hear.’° They cannot have been very submissive, for a few days later, 
under 22nd of May, there is a paper ‘' suggesting that James the First’s 
action in suspending proceedings by the writ De non procedendo 
inconsulto rege was legal, and might be used to stop the case. 

® 8. P. Dom. 1655. 

%” Clarendon, Rebellion, iii. p. 845; Campbell’s Chief Justices, i. p. 433; State 
Trials, New Series, iii. p. 793. 
 §. P. Dom. 1655, p. 173. 
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According to the Clarke Papers the Court granted Cony a writ of 
habeas corpus on the 24th of May, and presumably, as it was not 
obeyed, an alias habeas corpus on the 2nd of June, but deferred judg- 
ment to the first day of next term, the 15th of June.’? What pressure 
or threats were used in the interval does not appear, but on the 7th of 
June Chief Justice Rolle, the first lawyer of the day, sought refuge 
from the difficulties of his position by resigning his patent ; and on 
the opening day of term, Styles the reporter tells us, Aske sat alone 
in the Upper Bench until Glynn was admitted and sworn in as chief 
justice. The habeas corpus apparently was dropped, but some arrange- 
ment was afterwards come to with Cony, and he was set at liberty. 

The execution of the ordinance for the reform of Chancery 
touched the lawyers in a more tender point, and evoked as serious 
an opposition. It was opposed on practical grounds as unworkable, 
and on constitutional grounds as invalid. It was said to be against 
Magna Carta to deprive a man ofa freehold office unless by judgment of 
law or Act of Parliament. But Magna Carta and the scriptural example 
of King Josias were appealed to in vain, and a warrant by the Pro- 
tector and Council of the 8th of May ordered the Commissioners of 
the Great Seal to put the ordinance in force, ‘as they would answer 
to the contrary.’ Two of the three, Whitelock and Widdrington, 
refused, and after a month’s grace were deprived of the Great Seal on 
the 8th of June, the day after Rolle’s resignation. Ex-Speaker 
Lenthall vowed he would be hanged first at the Rolls’ Gate, but 
ultimately consented to administer the ordinance as Master of the 
Rolls. Chancery, however, was not to be reformed against its will, 
and the ordinance remained largely a dead letter. 

Arbitrary and indefensible as Cromwell’s interference with the free 
course of justice may appear at first sight, it proceeded from a fixed 
resolve that the written constitution of the Instrument should be 
recognised and enforced. There was no other constitution to go by, 
and the very existence of his Government depended on it. On the 
other hand, the position of the judges appears to have been that 
they were content to administer the existing law under the new 
régime, but disliked extremely enforcing new laws made by novel and 
unconstitutional methods. Earlier in the year there had been great 
difficulty in finding judges willing to try the prisoners taken in 
Penruddock’s rising for treason by levying war against the Protector, 
and two judges were removed for refusing to try the Northern rebels. 

The general accusation of arbitrary conduct against Cromwell can- 
not, however, be wholly met by pleading that he was acting under the 
Instrument. During the whole period of his rule he habitually com- 
mitted his leading opponents to prison by his own warrant without 
stating any cause. Such prisoners were rarely brought to trial, but were 
either shortly after released or, like Lilburn and Overton, moved about 

'* Clarke Papers, vol. iii. p. 41. 
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from prison to prison, and even sent to Jersey, to be out of the reach 
of the writ of habeas corpus. After Cromwell’s death the House of 
Commons brought back from Jersey, on habeas corpus, and discharged, 
Overton and three other prisoners, one of whom had been detained four 
years without trial. About the same time seventy-two petitioners com- 
plained that they had been kept in prison fora year after Penruddock’s 
rising in 1655, and then transported without trial and sold each for 
1550 lbs. of tobacco in Barbadoes. It was answered that they had been 
taken in the rising, and that this was done ‘ for sparing of their lives, 
and for securing the peace of the Commonwealth from the like 
attempts, and in mercy to them.’ The great Habeas Corpus Act 
passed after the Restoration to secure that prisoners should be brought 
to a speedy trial, and not taken away out of the protection of the 
Courts, was aimed expressly at the abuses which had characterised 
Cromwell’s rule in this respect. 

As for the notorious institution of the Major-Generals, by which in 
1655 England was parcelled out into districts under Major-Generals, 
each with a small force of mounted militia, it was not in itself illegal, 
but the order of the Protector and Council that they should support 
themselves by decimating the Royalists’ estates was wholly without 
colour of law. Still worse was the order to transport without trial 
all adherents of Charles Stewart and all who lived loosely and could 
not give a good account of themselves. Cromwell did not purport 
to defend measures like these on legal grounds, but because of the 
dangers of the times. ‘If the supreme magistracy were in such 
cases bound by ordinary rules and could not proceed against the 
suspected, there would be no safety from conspiracy.’ The Major- 
Generals were also intended to remedy the laxity and remissness with 
which the local Justices discharged their duties, and, as Cromwell 
told the Lord Mayor and Corporation, to suppress vice and encourage 
virtue. Their efforts in this direction, especially their wholesale 
closing of ale-houses, excited more discontent than anything else 
they did, and largely contributed to the Restoration. Major-General 
Whalley spoke of suppressing 200 ale-houses in the hundred of 
Blackburn, and another report states that forty, fifty, and sixty had 
been suppressed in some corporations.'* The resistance of the corpora- 
tions to these and other measures of the Major-Generals was met 
with threats of purging and remodelling; and Mr. Round has 
recently called attention to the overthrow of the Corporation of 
Colchester through their agency. The task committed to them of 
excluding from voting at elections the large classes of Royalists and 
Catholics disqualified by the Instrument gave a further occasion 
for arbitrary action, and so sanguine were they of success of their 
efforts, that the Major-Generals in the Council carried, in opposition 
to Cromwell, a motion for calling a new Parliament in September 1656, 

#® See Mr. Rennie on the Major-Generals, Zag. Hist. Rev. x. p. 496. 
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This second Protectorate Parliament saw the third and last of 
Cromwell’s constitutional experiments. 

The new House was not quite so favourable to the Government as 
the Major-Generals expected, and some ninety-three members of the 
opposition were refused admission as disqualified under Article 21 of 
the Instrument, the Council refusing to approve them as persons of 
known integrity, fearing God, and of good conversation. Even if 
the Instrument were accepted, it was contrary to ordinary principles 
to exclude without hearing ; still Parliament afforded no redress, but 
referred the excluded members back to the Council. This acceptance 
of the Instrument was only provisional, and the admitted members 
were none the less bent on a firm though conciliatory assertion of 
ancient liberties. At the end of January 1656-7 Parliament refused 
to give statutory sanction to the decimating tax and other arbitrary 
proceedings of the Major-Generals, which were in consequence discon- 
tinued. It was their own fault, Cromwell afterwards told them. ‘ Who 
bid you go to the House and receive a foil?’ ** On the 7th of February 
Parliament resolved that no taxes ought to be levied without consent 
of Parliament, but next day rescinded this reflection on Cromwell’s 
action, and postponed the question. The explanation appeared on 
the 23rd of February when Pack, one of the members for the City, 
‘Alderman Pack, Sir Christopher Pack, Lord Pack,’ as a hostile 
pamphleteer described him, obtained leave to bring in and read ‘the 
Humble Address and Remonstrance of the Knights, Citizens, and 
Burgesses now assembled in the Parliament of this Commonwealth,’ 
which was at once an assertion of the liberties of Parliament violated 
by the Instrument, and an invitation to Cromwell to return to the 
old constitution by assuming ‘the name style title dignity and office 
of King of England, Scotland and Ireland, &c. and exercise thereof, 
to hold and enjoy the same with the rights and privileges and 
prerogatives justly legally and rightfully belonging thereunto.’ He 
was further invited to nominate his successor, and to summon a 
second chamber of nominated legislators in place of the old House of 
Lords. 

It seems clear that the project did not originate with Cromwell, 
but with the lawyers in the House, although they may have known 
how he was likely to receive it. The next day Secretary Thurloe 
wrote to Monk in Scotland to assure him that the proposal arose 
from the Parliament only, and that Cromwell would reject it ‘ unless 
the security of the good people and cause be provided therein to 
the full.”’* Two days later Cromwell gave the same account to 
the officers of the army who came to protest. He had not suggested 
the scheme, he told them; to him the title of king was no more 


4 Burton’s Diary, vol. i. p. 382. 3 Clarke Papers. 
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than a feather in a man’s cap. Then he went on to point out that 
an even larger share of responsibilities for existing difficulties lay 
with the Army than with himself. They had made him their 
drudge to dissolve the Long Parliament, which had indeed contracted 
evil enough by too long sitting, and to call a Parliament or 
Convention of their naming, and afterwards to put forward the 
Instrument which the last Parliament had discussed so unreasonably. 
Yet stood not that instrument, he asked, in need of mending? 
‘Was not the case hard with me to be put upon to swear to that 
which was so hard to be kept?’ It was time, he concluded, to 
come toa settlement and lay aside arbitrary proceedings so unaccept-. 
able to the nation. The recent proceedings against James Naylor 
for blasphemy showed that the House stood in need of a check or 
balancing power in the shape of another House. ‘ By this judicial 
power they fall upon life and member, and doth the Instrument 
enable me to controlit?’*® Carlyle gives a very defective summary 
of this speech, which reveals Cromwell’s own attitude, which shows 
a tendency to dissociate himself from the Army and to rely on 
constitutional support. 

A month later the ‘ Address and Remonstrance’ had been turned 
into the more respectful Petition and Advice, and on the 3lst of 
March it was presented to the Protector. The story of his hesita- 
tion about the title of king and his finai refusal in deference to 
the feeling of the Army is too well known to need repetition. The 
fact that he was for the time content with the title of Protector made 
little difference in the new or restored constitution contained in the 
Petition and Advice as modified, in accordance with some of Crom- 
well’s suggestions, by the Explanatory Petition and Advice. It was 
in essentials a return to constitutional government on the old pattern. 
The Protector’s veto was unrestricted. The members of the other 
House were to be summoned by him, subject to the approval of 
Parliament on the first occasion, and afterwards of the House itself, 
and were to enjoy the powers and jurisdiction of the old House 
of Lords. According to Thurloe, it was to be a stronghold of 
Puritanism, ‘a great security and bulwark to the honest interest 
and to the good people that have been engaged therein.’ In the 
next place the rights and privileges of Parliament were to be secured, 
and there were to be no further exclusions of members. No 
taxes or laws were to be made or abrogated without consent of 
Parliament. Article 7 declared the willingness of Parliament to 
settle on the Protector a constant yearly revenue of 1,300,000/., 
but the actual grant subsequently made was only for three years, and 
did not make him independent. The Protector was to govern by 
the advice of his Privy Council, and appointments to the Council 
and to the chief offices of State were to be by the advice of 

16 Burton’s Diary, vol. i. p. 382. 
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the Council and subject to the approval of Parliament. The naval 
and military forces were to be disposed of by the Protector with the 
consent of Parliament and, when Parliament was not sitting, of the 
Council. The measure of Parliamentary reform in the late 
Instrument was tacitly treated as invalid, and it was left to the 
existing Parliament to settle the future distribution of seats. They 
omitted to do so, and the next elections took place in England, in 
the old constituencies and on the old franchise, and were followed 
by a wrangle as to whether the Scotch and Irish members were 
entitled to be admitted. Whitelock has generally been mentioned 
as the most active of the lawyers in Parliament in support of these 
changes, but it is probable that Thurloe, who was Secretary of State, 
had the conduct of the negotiations with Cromwell, and that the 
thanks of the House voted to him in his place in Parliament on 
11th of April marked the successful accomplishment of his mission.’? 
Two further measures were necessary to complete the legal settle- 
ment and dispose of past controversies. An Act was passed confirming 
or disallowing after a certain date all the Acts of Barebones’ Parliament 
and the ordinances of the Protector and Council made before the 
meeting of the first Protectorate Parliament. The preamble recited 
that since the 26th day of April, 1653 (the expulsion of the Rump), 
‘in the great exigencies and necessities of these nations, divers acts 
and ordinances have been made without the consent of the people 
assembled in Parliament, which is not according to the fundamental 
laws of the nations and the rights of the people, and is not for the 
fature to be drawn into example,’ and proceeded to enact that all 
such acts and ordinances not therein confirmed were for the future 
to be treated as null and void. Many things, also, as already men- 
tioned, had been done by the Major-Generals and others acting under 
the directions of the Protector and Council for which no colour of law 
or ordinance could be shown. To cover these and fully regularise the 
situation an Act of Indemnity was passed at Whitelock’s suggestion 
‘ for indemnifying such persons as acted for the service of the public,’ 
which protected all who had acted under the orders of the Protector 
and Council, while at the same time marking the illegality of their 
conduct. The Instrument of Government was now ‘out of doors,’ as 
old Lenthall put it, Burton tells us; and it was proposed that there 
should be some solemnity to show that Parliamentary government 
was restored. Accordingly on the 26th of June, 1657, the Protector 
took the oath to observe the new constitution with a ceremony 
falling little short of a coronation, and Parliament adjourned until 
the following January that the new House might be constituted. 
The immediate results were not successful, and indeed for the 
rest. of his life the Protector found himself confronted, as his pre- 
decessors had been, with all the difficulties of carrying on constitu- 
” Com. Journ, April 11, 1657. 
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tional government in its then imperfect stage of development. 
When Parliament met, in January 1657-8, the admission of the 
ninety-three excluded members, and the removal of the Protector’s 
most influential friends to the Other House, left his opponents in a 
large majority. They began by calling in question the authority 
of the new constitution, and the right of the Other House to be 
called the House of Lords. Efforts were at the same time made to 
stir up discontent in the Army, and to get signatures in the City 
to what Cromwell called a treasonable petition, which addressed the 
House of Commons as the Parliament of the Commonwealth of 
England, thus entirely ignoring the existing constitution. Among 
other things the petitioners protested against unparliamentary 
taxation, arbitrary imprisonment, and the dismissal of officers from 
their commissions without a trial by court-martial. Seeing that 
a dangerous spirit was abroad, Cromwell hurried down, and after an 
angry speech reproaching the members with intriguing against the 
constitution to which they had sworn, dissolved them after ten days’ 
session. That the agitation in the Army had not been without result 
appears from his speech to the 200 officers a few days later, and from 
his requiring all the principal officers to declare themselves in favour 
of the Government, and dismissing those who adhered to the Common- 
wealth ideals. For a moment he seems to have had an idea of discarding 
constitutional courses and resorting to arbitrary methods ; but the idea 
was speedily abandoned, and when the end came, a few months later, 
in September 1658, he was contemplating calling a new Parliament 
and in good hopes that it would prove more tractable than the 
last. 

Cromwell’s evolution, here briefly indicated, from military dictator 
to constitutional ruler makes a very interesting story, even though the 
results were not destined to be lasting. The question has often been 
asked whether, had he lived another ten years, he would have suc- 
ceeded in winning acceptance for a constitutional monarchy under a 
dynasty of Cromwells. Constitutional arguments help very little 
here, and even general history can supply no certain answer. As our 
greatest authority has pointed out, Cromwell was the representative 
of the forces of militant Puritanism, which were not in harmony with 
the larger mind of the Nation; and it is not easy to see how he and 
his dynasty could have escaped, even had they wished to do so, from 
that compromising environment. 

In this article I have confined myself to purely constitutional 
issues ; but, without departing from this attitude, it may not be amiss 
to point out that the current notion, which has recently received dis- 
tinguished patronage at the Cromwell celebration, that Cromwell’s rule 
was a period of exceptional religious toleration, receives no counte- 
nance from history. As Mr. Gardiner has recently put it, there was 
toleration for Puritans and for no one else, for the admission of a few 
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Jews to dwell here unmolested can scarcely affect the question. Nobody 
speaks of the Presbyterians, Independents and Baptists as enjoying 
toleration under the Clarendon Code in the next reign; yet almost 
every one of its enactments found a precedent in their own treatment 
of the adherents of the suppressed Church during the Interregnum. 
There was, of course, this difference—that under Cromwell the clergy 
were ejected for reading the Book of Common Prayer, and under 
Charles for refusing to readit. As for the Catholics, I find in Scobell’s 
Collection that one of the last Acts to which Cromwell gave his 
assent, in 1657, provided that all persons in these islands over sixteen 
years of age suspected of being Papists were required to take an 
oath abjuring ‘salvation by works’ and other distinctive tenets of 
their creed, or to forfeit two-thirds of all that they possessed. Godwin 
tells us that this measure was intended as ‘a boon to the Presbyterians,’ 
and that the Protector’s son, Henry Cromwell, refused to put it in 
force against the Irish on top of all the confiscations they had already 
endured. Cromwell himself may have been opposed to this measure, 
but the fact that he was constrained to assent to it at least shows that, 
if he understood toleration, he was prevented from practising it. 


J. P. WALLIs. 
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ON SOME DIFFICULTIES INCIDENTAL 
TO MIDDLE AGE 


Ir is our misfortune, as we go onwards through life, engrossed 
mainly, and pardonably enough, by the present, that the successive 
phases of existence are apt to come upon us before we have quite 
realised how we are to bear ourselves in them. By the time we are 
beginning to learn they have nearly passed, it may be, and the 
picture of the immediate future presents itself in yet another focus, 
that surprises us afresh. The joins of life are apt to be awkward, 
unless the join is very skilfully made, and the one we are about to 
consider is perhaps the most difficult of them all. It is a time that 
stands half-way between youth and age, giving a hand to each; with 
many of the drawbacks of both, and all the advantages of neither; a 
time which is a strange and inconsistent medley of warring possi- 
bilities and impossibilities, still retaining some of the aptitudes and 
predilections of youth, without its glorious convictions of success, 
but tinged with a secret acceptance of defeat, which yet falls 
short of the definite and dignified renunciation that accompanies 
old age. That secret acceptance of the inevitable, that inward 
renunciation—of which the world need not always know—is a 
lesson that we all have to learn; and, like other lessons, if we do it in 
a hurry, we shall acquire it but imperfectly. If we learn to 
renounce, as we go on, with dignity and silence, our sufferings in so 
doing—if we are wise they will scarcely deserve the name—will not 
be magnified by being seen through other people’s attempts at 
sympathy. Arrived at middle age, it is very possible that most of 
us will have been called upon to renounce a good deal ; we started, 
probably, with the conviction that our heads would strike the stars, 
and we have become strangely reconciled to the fact that they do 
not reach the ceiling. But it was no doubt better to start with 
the loftier idea: a man should allow a good margin for shrinkage in 
his visions of the future. And it is curious, it is pathetic, to 
see with what ease we may accomplish the gradual descent to the 
lower level, on which we find ourselves at last going along, if in 
somewhat less heroic fashion than we anticipated, yet on the whole 
459 
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comfortably and happily. We have accepted a good deal, we have 
learnt how to carry our burdens in the way that is easiest. We 
are no longer storm-tossed: we know pretty much, arrived at this 
stage, what we are going to do, those of us who thought they 
were going to doanything. The fact of taking life on a lower level of 
expectations makes it all the more likely that those expectations will 
be fulfilled. We have, with some easing of conscience, accepted certain 
characteristics and manifestations on our own part as inevitable, secretly 
and involuntarily cherishing a hope that where these do not fit in with 
those of our surroundings, it may yet be possible that other people 
should alter theirs. We are, some of us, arrived at this stage, still 
in the relation of being younger, with reference to persons surviving 
of the generations who preceded us: and are beginning to understand 
a little, now that we have a grown-up generation following us, what 
the difficulties and trials of the older people may have been in their 
relation to ourselves. We have a certain number of friends, a still 
larger number of acquaintances, of our own standing, of whom we 
observe with interest and note with some surprise that in many 
respects they do not remain as they were when we were all younger. 
Is this time, then, under these conditions, as happy as that which 
preceded it? Is it even, as some of the contented would have it, 
likely to be happier? If it is, then one drawback, I fear, it must 
have, that of approaching more nearly to the term of its happiness. 
At any rate, the question, however often debated, has not much of a 
practical bearing ; we are not called upon, fortunately, to choose at 
which stage of life we would prefer to be. We may therefore enjoy 
the peace that comes from the inevitable. But one thing is 
probably certain: that, on the whole, this stage of existence is 
pre-eminently important as a factor in our intercourse with our 
fellow-creatures. The government of the family life in the large 
majority of cases is mainly in the hands of the middle-aged ; it is 
they who determine its general tone, spirit and atmosphere. This is 
a heavy responsibility to bear, and those upon whom it is laid 
can claim indulgence neither on the score of youth nor on that of 
age ; they are old enough to perceive their mistakes, but not too old 
to correct them. It is they who create the atmosphere which 
surrounds their little community. And the atmosphere—figurative 
as well as actual—breathed by human beings during their passage 
from infancy to maturity is of incalculable importance: it can save, 
or it may destroy. The young, it is true, carry an atmosphere of 
their own with them through these early years, full of brightness 
and colour, precious indeed to their surroundings. But as time goes 
on a gradual individual differentiation takes place: the bright, 
dancing glow which shed a general radiance over everything fades 
away, and we are seen, each of us, as we are, as we have made 
ourselves during the passage of the years, surrounded by our own 
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special atmosphere, unsoftened by the golden haze of youth on the 
one hand or by the silvery mists of age on the other. Middle age 
is seen in an unbecoming light. There is not much romance, much 
mystery about it: it is not often sung by the poets. Now it is that 
we must stand forth with such characteristics for good or evil as we 
have made our own by a never-ceasing, if unconscious, process 
of selection from successive possibilities. The range of those 
possibilities is apt to narrow curiously as time goes on, unless we are 
always on the watch. We lie in a constant danger of our interests 
extending abnormally in one or two directions and dwindling in 
others, until, arrived at the moment when we are called upon to 
govern, when our minds and our judgment should by long exercise © 
be more pliable than ever, more open, more ready to respond to any 
and every appeal to our sympathy or experience, we find on the 
contrary that we have gradually become absorbed, from circum- 
stances as well as from individual bias, in a limited set of interests, 
sometimes indeed exclusively of a personal nature, and that our out- 
lets and our inlets are in other directions closed. The question we 
have to ask and to answer is, need our characters deteriorate, as our 
physical constitutions are bound to do, with the passage of time? 
Not if we are careful to keep a watch over the innate proclivities 
by which we are so mysteriously governed. This is not an idle 
query: it is one on the contrary which should be earnestly 
considered and may be fruitfully discussed, since the answer to it 
lies in our own hands, to a greater extent perhaps than we are 
inclined to believe at the first blush. We are apt to go astray from 
the fact that we generally discuss it in relation to the phenomena 
unpleasant to ourselves that we observe in other people. That is 
not so profitable. When we come to consider the question not 
merely academically, but as bearing upon our own daily action, we 
shall probably be inclined to admit that as time goes on we have a 
tendency to relax the watch over ourselves, and to yield more and 
more to the increasing indolence that comes with the years, to let 
our moral muscles become as stiff as the material ones from the 
decrease in their use. 

Most people, arrived at that middle term of life of which we are 
speaking, know that to keep themselves in what is called good con- 
dition, as to their physical being, depends almost entirely upon a 
sage ordering of both the active and the quiescent scheme of life, by 
the requisite amount of activity as well as of self-denial. That it is 
possible in various unheroic ways to exercise this self-denial, we may 
any of us deduce from the conversation of our older neighbours at 
dinner, who will, with unnecessary communicativeness, tell us what 
exact portion of the bill of fare is forbidden to them, and what are 
the threatened penalties that make them forego the enjoyment of 
what others are enjoying around them. If this form of material 
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self-denial is possible, then the same men and women ought certainly 
to be able to achieve it in the moral order as well, given that they 
have the same conviction of the necessity of doing so. There does 
not seem to be any eternal reason why, since they are able so well to 
regulate some of their appetites, they should not be able to keep 
watch over their words, actions and tendencies as well. Many a 
middle-aged man who uses dumb-bells, or fences, to keep his 
muscles in order, walks and rides for a given time every day to have 
the requisite amount of exercise, avoids over-fatigue and unwhole- 
some food, would no doubt, if he brought the same amouut of purpose 
to bear on the moral side of his nature, have results just as profitable, 
and would find the will kept as pliable as the muscles. But the 
obstacle to achieving the latter is that it occurs to him to do the 
one thing and that it does not occur to him to do the other. We 
are accustomed also to take for granted as a matter of course that 
we can keep the muscles of our intellectual faculties, so to speak, in 
good order by like means. We can keep our memory pliable by 
exercise. We can ‘keep up,’ according to the customary phrase, our 
knowledge of the various branches of learning we may formerly have 
acquired. But the side of us that matters incalculably the most, 
both as far as our own comfort is concerned and that of the companions 
of our daily life, that is the necessity of keeping our moral system 
in good order, ready to respond to any demand upon it, this in 
some strange way we seem absolutely to disregard. We are apt to 
believe that, in flat contradiction to the principles that we recognise 
as governing the rest of our being, our moral side will remain, with- 
out any conscious effort of our own, in that eminently desirable 
condition to which we are conscious (even if we do not categorically 
formulate that consciousness) of having by the mere lapse of years 
attained. But in this we are probably mistaken. It is likely that 
in the moral order as in every other there is no possibility of stand- 
ing still. For if we would keep ourselves up to the level of our best 
possibilities, impulse, intention and effort require to be renewed day 
by day, by conscious and repeated endeavour, as surely as the wear 
and tear of our bodies requires to be repaired by fresh daily material, 
as surely as our bodily muscles require exercise if they are not to 
stiffen. But it is probable that in the majority of cases unfortunately 
that strenuous daily endeavour is wanting. And chiefly for the 
reason that, although we are more than ready to admit the necessity 
of arriving at a given result, we do not sufficiently consider the 
details by which we shall attain it. I say this with extreme 
diffidence. I am aware that most men and women in this country 
have been brought up according to the precepts of a very beautiful 
spiritual code, by which they in all good faith take for granted that 
their lives are governed: and I know also, and am glad to know it, 
that there are many whose daily actions are on broad lines 
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governed by that code, in so far as it is possible to govern by it 
the lives of a time so absolutely removed from it by chronology, 
by racial temperament, point of view and political conditions 
But I have observed that even those whose constant thought is 
to live up to that spiritual code—I speak of them with reverent 
and genuine admiration—do not always seem able to carry 
out its broad general principles in detail. I have noticed, to cite 
but one instance, that such a one who would take for granted the 
desirability of loving his neighbour as himself, or of rejoicing with 
those who rejoice, can yet be maddened, and not conceal the fact, 
at having to endure on some quite unimportant occasion the 
manifestation of his neighbour’s uncongenial hobby. I have seen 
that he is apt thus to estrange that neighbour's affection, making 
the latter as well as himself sin against the precept we have just 
quoted. It was St. Theresa, I believe, who said that by thinking 
of heaven for a quarter of an hour every day one might hope to 
deserve it. I should doubt if the majority of those who are enjoying 
a comfortable middle age deliberately spend that amount of time in 
thinking of their own moral condition. And yet it might no doubt 
be well and profitably spent by each of us in endeavouring to 
translate into the terms of daily life some of the stimulating and 
noble maxims we find in the code we have been speaking of, as well 
as in the writings of the great moralists of every time, and in 
considering how, by the light of them, we may make the best of our 
relation to that tiny corner of the universe which constitutes our 
surrounding. And here lies a seeming difficulty—-a seeming one, 
I say, for from the moment we recognise it we are on the road to 
overcoming it—that the occasions in daily life in which our 
fallibility finds us out, the fruitful opportunities for friction that 
are most likely to come in our way, appear to us so ridiculously out 
of proportion to those great moral maxims that it seems almost 
absurd to bring the one to bear upon the other. This discrepancy 
is bound to be a handicap in the attainment of that perfect 
character, with respect to which the middle-aged are perhaps at a 
special disadvantage, not because they are naturally more wicked 
than the young, but simply because they have unhappily no one 
who is entitled to point out to them their shortcomings. This is a 
terrible disability under which they labour: that they are no longer 
in regard to any one wm statu pupillari. This may not sound at 
the first blush perhaps an altogether unpleasant condition ; but there 
is no doubt that the human being who is not criticised is not 
corrected. Criticised, that is to say, to his face, and given the 
opportunity of comparing other people’s views of what his conduct 
ought to be with what it actually is. As society is at present 
constituted, it is not the custom for one person to tell another, at 
the period-when both may be supposed to have gone through one 
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half of their life with tolerable credit and dignity, wherein neverthe- 
less that existence may have displayed shortcomings of which the 
offender was perhaps ‘not aware. Such a comment, if gratuitously 
offered, would be offensive from contemporaries, intolerable from a 
younger generation, pardonable perhaps from an older generation 
still, from whom it would be accepted however with a kind of irritated 
indulgence, as being due to a general decay of perception. The 
only thing, therefore, to supplement this lack of expressed public 
opinion is to exercise the most rigid self-criticism, if we would not 
have our peculiarities extend in every direction uncurbed. When I 
speak of the absence of criticism, I mean, of course, its absence as 
applied to the shortcomings of private life, not to those displayed in 
the light of day by persons who take part in public life, and who are 
bound to geta rough and ready (and on the whole tolerably just) 
all-round view of their own character, if they have calmness to 
examine and disentangle, and take the average of the evidence of 
friends and foes. It is not of these occasional helps to conduct that 
I am speaking. Nor have I left out entirely in my calculations the 
criticism incidental to daily family life, where, however, the wear 
and tear of circumstance, and the fact that such criticism is generally 
engendered in moments of collision, deprives it of some of its perma- 
nent value as an expression of deliberate opinion. But when all is 
said and done, it remains sadly evident that, arrived at this stage of 
existence, the only direction to which we may look for effectual help 
is within ourselves. It is no good blinking the fact that this makes 
our task much more difficult. Compare the outlook, the condition 
of younger people in this respect, the greater chances that are given 
them, the greater help they receive in working out their perfection, 
even if they do not always make the most of their advantages. We 
had those chances too, doubtless: we probably received as much help, 
and I have no doubt that in a more or less degree we profited by it. 
But were we told—many of us do not seem to remember it—that 
the struggle was to be a never-ending one; that when we left off 
being taught we should still have to learn; that from the moment 
we ceased struggling upwards we should insensibly begin sliding down 
again? That is what weneed to realise, what we ought to make our- 
selves realise, at that moment when, our earlier impetuous onslaught 
on the interests of life over, we have leisure to look around us, and 
look within ourselves, by the light of the experience we have gained. 
Then it is that, some of the breathless claims of existence being 
satisfied, we find that conduct is the chief occupation that is left to 
us, and the most important of all. The young, on their first eager 
entrance into grown-up life, may well be forgiven if they do not 
sufficiently consider their words and actions, and watch the develop- 
ment of their own character and its effect upon other people; for 
they are, and they should be, far too busy perceiving, learning, 
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expanding, choosing careers, love-making, wondering, yearning, 
Mistinguishing, to be able to concentrate their attention on mere 
conduct. This state of things also may no doubt have its drawbacks, 
but we will not dwell on them at this moment, for it is not the pitfalls 
incidental to youth that we are considering, but rather such as lie in 
the path of those older people, say between forty and fifty, for whom 
in the eyes of youth nothing is left but a dull quiescence, and such 
enjoyment of a senile kind as they may derive from looking on at 
the manifestations of the generation that is following them. But 
the problem, alas! is not sosimple, as those same young people will 
find when, having in their turn, and almost without knowing it, made 
the inevitable step onwards, they find themselves, still enjoying a 
good deal of vigour of mind and body, standing where their fathers 
stood but now. No, life at this stage is not entirely quiescent, not 
wholly retrospective, does not occupy itself exclusively with looking 
on at others, young and interesting though they may be—it would 
be easier to deal with if it did. 

What then is our outlook, arrived at that moment that is called 
middle age? What is the prospect visible from that stretch of level 
country? This time, when we.are young enough to remember, old 
enough to foresee, is the time, if ever, to pause and look. It is good 
so at intervals to take stock of existence, as it were; it is well to 
realise where we are, and whither we are tending. That outlook, to 
be sure, is not the same in every case, and the factor that makes the 
great difference is whether we are looking at it from the point of 
view of another generation or exclusively from our own. The older 
people who are guiding others along the road feel in a measure 
actually responsible for its aspect ; it no longer looks to them quite 
as it would look if they were wandering along it with no one else to 
consider. We all know how the mere fact of displaying a place 
familiar to us, be it only a garden path ten feet long, to some one 
who is seeing it for the first time, imports into our view of it some- 
thing that makes us see it over again undera new aspect too. There 
is a received opinion that those who have young people round them 
‘remain younger themselves, they are kept more in touch with a 
young point of view, and even join more in youthful pursuits; and 
in some respects no doubt that is so. But it is well also to realise 
that the very fact of being surrounded with youth and its ardent 
pursuit of life, whether it be of ideals, of illusions, or only of pleasure, 
may make us feel incalculably older, for it accentuates and defines 
quite clearly a difference which in the absence of that point of 
comparison may be only vaguely suspected. I remember hearing a 
girl of twenty say to a mother of about twice that age—they had 
been speaking of some third person of would-be sprightliness—‘ I’m 
so glad you're not vivacious. It’s not nice to be vivacious when 
you're old.’ Old! What a strange sound that word has to those 
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who, until they heard it applied to themselves, were hardly conscious 
of being no longer young! And yet it is, perhaps, not a bad thing 
to realise that there are people round us for whom we are a living 
epitome of the life on which they are entering, for whose conception 
of old age—even though formed, as it may appear to us, somewhat. 
prematurely—we are responsible: people who, seeing us in that 
light, take for granted on our part a certain seemly dignity, which 
they rightly consider one of the attributes of the venerable. To be 
sure, we none of us want to be venerable before our time . . . well, it 
lies in our own power to remain young, in all save the number of our 
years. But let us do it wisely. Let it be the absurdities of youth 
that we reject, while we retain its essential informing spirit. Youth 
can be manifested in other ways than by undue vivacity of demean- 
our; and we can keep it while we remain young in heart, in mind 
and point of view, in adaptability, in energy, in usefulness, and, 
above all—in Hope. That is the mainspring, the sense that there 
are still possibilities here below, whatever stage of existence we have 
arrived at. While there is Hope there is Life, is another and equally 
true form of the saying we have all clung to in our need. And the 
best thing that older people can do for younger is, when these 
would fain look into the crystal ball of the future, to show them in 
it the image of a life lived in its fulness, enjoyed and made the 
most of to the end: a life that remembers the past without regret- 
ting it, that knows how to enjoy the present, and that dares to look 
forward to the future. And of these times, most of us will agree that 
the most important of all is the present. The future, however much 
we look forward, is bound to become the present before we have to 
deal with it, and it matters unspeakably to our happiness that it 
should be made the most of. This sounds an obvious platitude, but 
it is worth saying nevertheless. 

I remember a most bitter disappointment of my early youth. We 
were going up, a large party, into some very high edifice, from which 
we were to obtain a peerless view. As we went up, we kept catching 
glimpses of the surrounding country, and of the prospect which we 
knew was awaiting us, and we called one to the other, with cries of 
ecstatic surprise, to look as we went. But some of us made up our 
minds that we would not look at all on the way, but would wait 
until we got quite to the top, and could gaze all round us from the 
highest point attainable and see the glorious sight in its entirety. 
But alas ! what was the result ? Arrived at the top, we found a mist had 
arisen, and that view, which we had not looked at while we could, 
was entirely hidden from us, and as far as we were concerned 
remained so for ever. This is not unlike what we are apt to do with 
our lives. Our minds, our hopes, are so fixed upon what we shall 
see presently, the glorious surroundings that will be ours when we 
get to the top (the top, save the mark! !), that we have not the sense 
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to look round us on the way, to make the most of every bright 
prospect we pass on the road, to know that it is not the future alone 
that must be contemplated, but that the present and its outlook 
must be jealously made the most of as well. 

It is curious how long it persists, that habit of adjusting our 
existence mainly with reference to the future. We are insensibly 
thinking all the time what we shall do next, with the secret convic- 
tion that when we do it, it will probably set right any mistakes that 
we may have made or may be making. But it is what we are doing 
that matters more than what we shall do. And above all, still 
more than what we are doing, what we are being. Let us realise 
that it matters supremely at this stage what we are, both to ourselves 
and others. It matters to those of our own standing with whom we 
are brought into daily contact by the necessities of exacting mutual 
requirement, and above all does it matter to those who are younger, for 
tothem we must give something to imitate. This is another terrible 
weight of responsibility brought us by the years, that we are expected 
to be able, ready, willing to set the example of conduct, as well as 
explain its theory; that we are supposed by the mere lapse of time 
to be qualified to impart to the younger people about us a satisfactory 
moral training. Is there anything else in this world that we should 
venture to teach under the like conditions? Ask a man of fifty who 
was a scholar in his youth, but who has unhappily been hindered by 
circumstances from continuing his studies, to coach a boy for a 
scholarship :—he will say with reason he is too rusty. Ask a woman 
who once played the piano brilliantly, but does so no longer, to 
perform at a concert. She will say her fingers are too stiff. Ask 
a noted pedestrian who is out of training to come with you fora 
mountain climb, he will reply that he is no longer in condition. 
But ask a man or woman either, of the age in which, if only for the 
purpose of argument, I may be allowed to assume that the moral 
muscle has insensibly and unconsciously deteriorated, to direct a 
young ardent mind and heart entering upon life, to coach the 
owner for the scholarships that are won through the teachings of 
experience, then indeed there is no question of hanging back. We 
are all of us ready to shower instruction, albeit of a most desultory 
kind, upon those whom an accident of chronology has made our 
disciples. For this branch of tuition, the most important of all, 
there is no need, it would seem, to keep ourselves in training: we 
do not wait to consider whether by daily thought for the subject, by 
daily watchfulness of our own tendencies and our own deficiencies, 
our moral sense is still, so to speak, qualified to perform in public. 
Nobody raises that question. The position of guiding and exhorting 
others, the privilege of being looked up to, listened to, followed, 
which in youth can be acquired only by superiority, whether of 
merit, of endowments, or only of assurance, becomes ours with the 
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efflux of time by prescriptive right; the mere number of our 
superimposed years can lift us to a sufficiently lofty eminence to 
speak from. Then it is that we are liable to fall into a great danger, 
that of propagating a moral code of a spasmodic and intermittent 
character, based mainly on considerations of our own idiosyncrasies, 
comfort or convenience, on the regrettable discrepancies we find 
between our own point of view and that of the persons we are 
instructing. It behoves us to guard against this danger. It 
behoves us, since we are each of us, so to speak, going to occupy 
a Chair of Conduct, to keep ourselves in a fit condition to do so by 
consciously making a daily and persistent stand against the 
deteriorating effect of the conditions which surround us at this 
stage. Iam not speaking of the particular form of deterioration liable 
to attend each different calling or phase of existence, although I should 
like to try to realise and examine some of these in another place: for 
as surely as some forms of industry present special dangers, as surely 
as workers in lead or phosphorus are attacked by certain complaints 
that have to be specially guarded against, so certain is it that each 
form that our own particular existence takes has its own insidious 
danger, to watch for and guard against. It is at this moment of the 
more general pitfalls incidental to middle age that I am speaking. 
One—we have already considered it—is the absence of sufficient and 
authoritative criticism ; and as a complement to this, the likelihood 
of sinking more and more into a groove as time goes on, the proba- 
bility that our own opinions will become more and more ineradicable, 
more unquestionably accepted by ourselves every year that passes 
over our heads, every time indeed that we utter them to others who 
are expected to listen to them with the appearance, at any rate, of 
acquiescence, Another difficulty is that, finding we have thus 
almost unawares slidden into the position of moral instructors, we 
cannot, as in other branches of learning, revert desperately for help 
and equipment to what we ourselves learnt in our youth. For if we 
do, we shall obviously find that most of the maxims we then 
acquired, that now will spring most readily to the memory and the 
lips, have been in most cases formulated by the older for the benefit of 
the young, and cannot always be used as a safe handrail and efficient 
guide by those who are not in the subordinate relation to others. 
Take, for example, that portion of the Catechism which recites ‘ My 
duty towards my neighbour,’ and which inculcates submission, 
obedience, respect, being meant necessarily for those of the age when 
the Catechism is commonly learnt. But ‘My duty towards my 
neighbour,’ for the man and woman arrived at maturity, must, equally 
necessarily, take on another aspect. The maxims then followed 
should not, and cannot, be those prescribed in the Catechism, 
although they should be the counterpart of these, and render their 
execution possible. Since it is enjoined on the young that they 
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should love, honour and succour their parents, submit themselves to 
their governors, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters, order them- 
selves lowly and reverently to all their betters, it is evident that 
pastors, masters, parents, betters, should bear themselves in a way 
that may elicit and justify such love, honour and respect. It is 
not easy perhaps to achieve this successfully. But the difficulty 
would certainly be lessened if we were quite clear that we wanted to 
achieve it, and had the necessity of doing so, the deliberate purpose, 
before our minds every day and at every turn. 

But what of those who have not this incentive, who are not 
surrounded by a younger generation to whom they must serve as 
examples and guides? are these more likely, or less likely, to make 
a success of middle age? They should in one way have greater 
facilities for doing so, for their attention can be concentrated on 
themselves instead of others. But, on the other hand, having no 
constant claims on them from another generation, they may become 
unduly absorbed in themselves and the contemplation of their own 
advantages, or their own difficulties, or perhaps of both, to the exclusion 
of those of other people. The difficulties incidental to this time-—I 
am speaking of course of average mortals, not of the exceptional of 
either sex who may have attained to marked distinction and achieved 
permanent success—are likely to press more hardly upon women 
than on men. Most men in these days, when the capacity of public 
service in one form or another appears to persist so long, glide on 
into the years without any very perceptible change of attitude. A 
man of fifty-five, say, is probably continuing with credit to himself the 
bread-winning or fame-winning calling which has been his since he 
arrived at manhood, and taking part in the active work of 
existence; and, if he is in fairly good health, is probably quite 
pleased with the world still, although life may have been for him a 
succession of compromises with fate regarding what he had hoped, 
what he attempted and what he has achieved. But even if the 
compromise has been a hard one, he may still bear himself bravely, 
provided he does not go about the world and complain of the way 
destiny has dealt with him. But a woman? what of her, if she 
have not some special occupation which interests and absorbs her ? 
The majority of her sex too often find themselves somewhat stranded 
in life at this time, when their children, if they had any, are 
independent, their own ordinary occupations thereby lessened, their 
youthful pastimes are gone, and they find themselves, with less 
mental and physical energy than of yore, called upon to put 
something else in the place of the occupations they have lost. 
What then? Or what of those who have either not married or not 
had anything special to do, and now find their hold on desultory 
social intercourse lessened, and themselves not indispensable to the 
community ? Then it is that many women who had tried mis- 
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guidedly to go through life without a hobby struggle desperately to 
create for themselves under these unfavourably altered conditions 
resources that they ought to have thought of years before. They 
develop a feverish activity, and try to fill their time with occupa- 
tions which are probably laughed at instead of sympathised with by 
their neighbour, whose tastes may lie another way—so he thinks they 
are not worth doing, according to the criterion brought to bear on 
other people’s pursuits. But it is nothing to laugh at. It is some- 
thing to weep over, the spectacle of human beings who waste years 
of delightful possibilities, consumed by unavailing smouldering regrets 
which they have not courage to stamp out and turn their back upon, 
pitiful souls who well may say, with Dante’s melancholy band : 


senza speme vivemo in disio— 


of all conditions surely the most miserable. But I have not space 
enough here to enter upon all there would be to say if we began 
to discuss the destiny of the innumerable women who, arrived at this 
stage, allow themselves to be crushed under a weight of negative 
misfortune. Secretly mourning for the things they have lost, 
instead of steadfastly looking upon those they retain, they go 
through the world surrounded by darkness instead of by light, and 
no place is the brighter for their presence. And yet to try to 
increase the world’s sum of joy and light-heartedness would, in 
default of another career, be no mean mission, no mean achievement ; 
it might well as a last resource satisfy us as a substitute for the more 
dazzling exploits which we once meant to place to our credit. A 
modern philosopher has said that the possibilities of usefulness of 
every man or woman who has tried to be of use increase with each 
decade, as their sphere of influence becomes wider and their 
experience more helpful to themselves and others. This thought 
may well comfort those of us who have left our youth behind ; for 
it is an earnest that life in some of its nobler aspects becomes more 
and more worth living as it goes on. To discuss, as many have 
done, if it be worth living at all seems to me a fruitless query: 
whether it is or not, it is the only way we know of spending the 
time. Let us make the best of it. 
FLORENCE BELL. 





WOMEN WORKERS: HOW THEY LIVE, 
HOW THEY WISH TO LIVE 


It is no easy task to give within the short compass of an article the 
long story of how women live in London, or the many facts and 
figures bearing upon their present conditions of life. But when in 
addition an attempt is made to condense and mould into shape the 
aspirations of several hundred women as to how they wish to live, it 
is obvious that the difficulties of the task are doubled, and that the 
whole can be but barely outlined. 

Endeavour has been made to lay personal theories aside—one has 
them, of course, what woman has not ?—-and simply to give the public 
a clear unbiassed presentment of facts and of the general trend of 
opinion deduced from nearly six hundred women. It was felt that 
facts and opinions provided by the women themselves concerned 
would be an invaluable guide in the future development of this 
question. Consequently a committee appointed for the purpose, 
by the Women’s Industrial Council, has been employed for the last 
few months in carefully collecting information of this direct character. 
In order to give women scattered broadcast through London an 
opportunity to express their views on this subject, printed forms were 
distributed in large numbers asking for replies on various points 
which bear closely on the matter. Signatures were not asked for, 
and filling the whole or part of the form was quite optional. The 
difficulty was to get at the women. Many could be and were 
approached privately; for the rest it was necessary to distribute 
largely through the various institutions which employ or come in 
contact with separate groups of women. Of course it cannot be 
accurately known what proportion of forms actually passed into the 
hands of women, or how many were lost and strayed upon the way. 
Anyhow nearly 12 per cent. found their way back duly filled, and 
from such means as are obtainable for calculation it is probable that 
about 30 per cent. of the women who received the forms availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to speak. Five hundred of the returned 
forms have furnished a fair basis to deal with in the accompanying 
tables. Others which came later, and still do come dropping in, can, 
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only be used so far as their opinions and suggestions are concerned. 
In the course of the inquiry considerably over a hundred ladies, 
heads of schools, institutes, and the like, were interviewed. These 
evinced every degree of interest up to enthusiasm, and only two 
showed neither zeal nor interest in the matter. One at least of these 
was @ person in whose case such comfortable ‘housing’ had been 
provided that apparently the door was barred to sympathy with 
women less fortunately placed. Finally, a conference was held 
recently in Queen’s College, when the subject was still further dis- 
cussed by women whose long experience of life in London made their 
opinions of weight and value. The result of the whole investigation 
is here set forth as concisely as may be. We are indebted to Mr. 
J. A. Baines, Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, for assistance 
and instruction in the simple method of tabling employed. 


TABLE I.—ACTUAL INCOMES AND RENT 


Accommodation 


Lodgings, 
Soarding- chambers, 
house | flats. 
Rooms 


Income | 


| High School teachers, &c. ‘ 
Secretaries and _ superinten- 
dents : . ° 
| Clerks and Government 
| officials ; A ; 
Typists and shorthand writers 
| Visiting teachers ‘ ‘ 
Governesses and _ private 
teaching 
Artists ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 
Musicians and other profes- 
sions A , : ‘ 
Literary workers and journalists 
Nurses 
| Lecturers ° ‘ 
|Trades(various) . . . 
Social and religious workers . 9 | 197 lf 
| Non-professional women . ee 159 13 | 36 
| Students ; ‘ ° -| 19 141 3 
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Totals and average totals . |126 |: 128 19 | 28 


It must be clearly understood thai the incomes and rents are 
all averages, and that they represent the entire income of each 
individual, private and professional combined. A large number of 
women having professional but no private income, and vice versé, it 
has not been found possible to make any separation. The private 
incomes range from 3/. 10s. and 91. 4s. per annum, by slow steps up 
to 2501. ; and a few, a very few, reach 350/, The professional incomes 
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begin at 20/. and climb to a little over 100/., where they mostly 
halt. A few reach 250/. One, leaping and soaring high beyond its 
fellows, reaches the sublime height of 700/. It was not excluded 
from the tables, even though it influenced the average so unduly. 
From the dead level of 80/. to 100/., from the comparative ease of 
100/. to 150/., from the almost luxurious height of 200/. to 2501., this 
income of 700/. is seen aloft like some inaccessible mountain peak 
against the blue. Were educated women to be paid according 
to their deserts, that mountain peak would soon be dwarfed and 
brought within easy climbing reach. After a long and expensive 
education a teacher, for instance, is considered recompensed by 100/. 
to 120/. a year for very arduous work, and on this she has to keep 
body and soul together in costly London. With the extraordinary 
ingenuity which characterises underpaid women she does so, though 
it will be seen that her average rent makes a big hole in the sum; 
and when board, clothes, and all etceteras are paid for, there is little 
left for the holiday change so essential to the teacher. As for saving 
or old-age pensions! what of them ? 

If the private incomes (such as they are) were deducted, the 
percentage of rent on income would figure at a far higher rate than 
25°8, which now stands for High School teachers. On Table II. 
appear the averages of income and rent. 


TABLE IJ.—AVERAGES OF INCOME AND RENT 


Total £65 and £78 and £100 and £100 and 
average under under under ove! 


In- In- | -Ip - - 
Rent Rent tent In Rent) J" 
come | come ‘ome come comic 


Rent 
| | £ 4 P| £ 4 ; £ | 
| High School teachers, c. - | 124 | 32 | 55 | 13 94 
Secretaries and superinten- 
dents ; ° . - | 128 | | | | 3 | 96 | 
\Clerks and Government 
officials . . | 225 
Typists and shorthand writers | 92 | 27 
Visiting teachers . ‘ . | 136 
Governesses, &c, . ‘ | 88 | 22) 
Artiste. - | 115 | 34 | 6 
Musicians and other profes- | 
sions . |} 165 | 74 
Literary workersand journalists 159 | 
Nurses . ° . ° - | 104 27 
Lecturers . ° ° | 139 | 25 
Trades (various) . - | 123 | 25 | 
Social and religious workers . | 198 | 47 
| Non- professional women . | 160 | 37 
| Students ° . ° - | 141 | 30 | 
Total erungee ° if | 129 | 28 











On the relation of income and rent the vice-principal of a college 
writes : ‘The good old rule was that your rent should be one-tenth 
of your income; I am afraid we cannot fol'ow that now.’ The 
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incomes in Table II. are arranged under four classes, and it will be 
noticed that the rent amounts to between a fourth and a fifth of the 
average income ; it tends also to fali heaviest on the lowest class of 
income. 

The figures in Table III. yield a clear result of the percentage 
of rent on income. In some cases this rises very high: for musicians 
(who have special difficulties to contend with), for artists (who need 
studios), and for typists whose incomes are so insufficient. 


TABLE ITI.—PERCENTAGE OF RENT ON INCOME 


Average 
Percentage 
Income 

: £ % 
High School teachers, &c. ° ‘ 3° 124 25°8 
| Secretaries and superintendents , y 128 
Clerks and Government officials . 2 125 19°2 
Typists and shorthand writers . ° ° 92 
| Visiting teachers . . . . . 136 
Governesses, &c. ° : ° ‘ ; 22 88 
Artists ‘ ° ° ° . ° ° 34 115 
Musicians and other professions 7 ‘ 74 | 165 
Literary workers and journalists . ‘ 32 159 
| Nurses. ° . ° ° ° ‘ 27 104 
| Lecturers . ° ° ° ° ° ° 123 
Social and religious workers . . ; 47 198 
Non-professional women . ° : . 37 160 
| Students . ° ° ° . , 30 141 
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Totals . . . ° ° 28 129 


The question arises, What accommodation is procured for this 
rental? Turning to Table I., it will be seen that sixty-seven women 
have cubicles or rooms in boarding-houses; while the majority 
occupy one, two, or three rooms in lodgings, flats, and chambers. In 
Table IV. (see page 475) further details are given, viz. : the number of 
rooms occupied by a certain number of women under each class of 
income and in each profession. 

The figures in Table IV. represent only the private room or rooms 
of the individuals who occupy them. In some cases the rent also 
covers the use of public rooms. On the other hand, the figures 
slightly mislead because half-rooms and cubicles have often had to be 
counted as one room. Putting one thing against another, it is a 
fair average statement. The figures fall short by over a hundred of 
two rooms apiece. In fact, women are paying between the fourth 
and fifth part of their slender means for a room and a bit, or a bit 
of a room. Neither is very satisfactory. Perhaps it cannot be 
described as ‘ over-crowding ;’ but things are relative, and these are 
women who for the most part have been nurtured in refined and 
ample homes. To such persons the confined quarters of their 
working lives are very trying. No one who has not had practical 
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TABLE IV.—CLASS OF INCOME IN RELATION TO RooMS 


£65 and £78 and £100 and £100 and 


under under under over 


. , —_— . 
No. No. No. No. No, | No. No. | 
rooms rooms rooms | rooms 


High Schoo] teachers, Xc. a3 d f 25 | 44 5s 99 
Secretaries and superinten- 


dents . . ° ° ; 
Clerks and Government 
officials ° , ‘ 
Typists and shorthand writers 
Visiting teachers 
Governesses, &c. 
Artists . ‘ ; ; 
Musicians and other profes- 
sions . ; ° ° oa 
Literary workers and journalists | 
Nurses . ° ° e of 
Lecturers ° . ° 
Trades (various) . ‘ ° 
Social and religious workers . | - 
Non-professional women 2 } 
Students ° ° . ‘ 2], 2; 3] ! 9 
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Totals . . -| 35 | 36 | 28) 46 | 96 | 149 | 208 


‘Total occupants, 367 ; total number of rooms, 636. 
experience can imagine how dreary it is to live in oneroom of small 
dimensions. Even though your own household gods surround you, 
the four walls seem to press in and imprison you, arousing a wild 
desire to batter them down. The mere fact of being able to walk 
into another room dispels this sense of imprisonment. As for a 
cubicle, with its matchboard partition—on the other side of which you 
can hear your neighbour sneezing or fidgeting—such conditions are 
intolerable as a permanent home for modern highly wrought nerves. 

Altogether the figures as they appear in the tables are bald and 
bare. The small but graphic details given in the forms are needed 
to vivify them. The landlady—(why does no one start a training 
school for landladies ?)—figures large, the uncleanly lodging, the 
untrained slavey, the ill-cooked food, the intolerable loneliness, 

Here are a few extracts : 

I only hope the movement will come to pass to rid women like myself from 
the worries and annoyances connected with landladies and lodgings. 


My working days are spent amongst people I cannot associate with, although 
I very much respect them. During the last three months I have only once met 
anyone to whom I could say more than ‘Good-morning ;’ consequently I grow 
duller every day, and as silent as possible. 


I have been in a flat without a servant and too ill for several days to dress 
and go and summon anyone to fetch a doctor or a friend, 


I want (writes another) the ordinary creature comforts necessary to a woman 
who returns fagged and worked out, 


I have worked with many hundreds of women during the last fourteen years, 
and generally they have spoken of the extreme loneliness of living in lodgings. 
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The low salaries of junior teachers forces them to live in lodgings in dreary 
neighbourhoods, often in one room. 


Such words as these, and many others for which there is not 
space, make a background to the figures and give them force and 
worth. 

But why, it may be asked, do not women, if they suffer from 
the discomfort and loneliness of lodgings, live in already existing 
communities—either dwellings or sets of chambers ? 

Their reasons are given at length in the returns. In considering 
these it is plain that the community, in the sense of a boarding- 
house, can be set on one side. Only one voice speaks for it; it is 
practically a dead issue. The community, in the sense of women’s 
flats and chambers, several types of which exist in London, is also 
out of the running for the majority on account of expense. A study 
of the fuller tables, from which the shorter ones here printed are 
compiled, shows the rental paid by women now living in chambers 
to be far beyond that paid by those who live in other ways. 

Over 80 who have at one time lived in chambers (specially set 
on foot for educated women) give reasons why they left; and these 
reasons, if they could be given at full length, would be found very 
instructive. Twenty-eight assign as their principal reason for 
leaving too high a charge for rent and food; while on that same 
account numbers say they could not dream of entering the kind of 


building specially prepared for them. Nearly 30 say the bad food 
drove them away, and complaints of ‘bad management’ in various 
ways complete this heavy indictment. The following passages are 
quoted as instances : 


1 thought them expensive and uncomfortable. 


I left on account of high rent for very limited accommodation; rules in 
ladies’ chambers are often oppressive ; little or no competition; and the share- 
holders receive a high rate of interest—5 per cent. in many cases. 


I am leaving because of the irritating rules. They should avoid treating 
tenants as a cross between a pauper lunatic and a rebellious schoolgirl. 


Because of high rent, poor accommodation, discomfort of public dining-room, 
and interference on the part of the officials. 


Have tried several sets; indifferent or bad food is the chief drawback. 
Too expensive, badly managed, food inferior, and too many restrictions. 
Chronic indigestion owing to régime. 


Petty restrictions and petticoat government. 


A lady now resident in chambers writes : 


They might fill the need under different conditions of management. As at 
present administered, the food is intolerable and the general comfort spoilt by 
interference of small rules not framed for the general well-being of the tenants. 


The ladies only seem tolerated for the benefit of staff-servants and char- 
women, 
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3ecause of Outlander treatment, giving too little and asking too much. 
High rents, bad food, vexatious rules and restrictions, sense of living upon 
charity instilled, &c. 


The existing sets of chambers (writes another) fail to be really useful: First, 
because they are too expensive ; second, because of the manifold regulations. I 
myself could never enter any of them for the above reasons, and my income is 
above that of many working women. 

None of the sets of chambers (writes one who has long sampled them) are in 
real touch with the needs of the day, nor such as a woman of real education, 
experience, spirit and independent character can long endure. 


Against this formidable array of complaints culled from a long 
list must be balanced a few (about half a dozen) who say that certain 
ladies’ dwellings as they now enjoy them are everything that heart 
could wish. Thus some few women are housed to their own 
satisfaction. 

The expensive character of chambers is not confined to the rent 
alone. In one block the week’s food, taking three meals a day, 
amounts to 17s. 6d. per week, and that does not include afternoon 
tea. Added to this, 2s. 6d. is paid weekly towards the up-keep of 
the dining-room. At the end of the week you are hungry; at the 
end of a month (if new to it) the expense of a dressmaker is entailed 
for necessary re-modelling of clothes to fit a reduced figure. This 
ll, for food, poor in quality and insufficient in quantity, is a 
monstrous sum, when it is well known what good, plentiful and 
varied food can be provided in a small family at less than ten 
shillings per head a week, and for a large number it could be even 
cheaper. At the Queen’s College meeting Miss Edith Barnett, who 
has long and carefully studied the matter, gave striking and 
instructive figures as to the actual cost of food, fuel and necessary 
service. As Miss Barnett hopes to publish her statistics shortly, it 
will be better not to quote her here; only commend her articles to 
the consideration of lady managers as soon as they appear. 

In spite of the drawbacks of expense, inferior food, and irritating 
regulations, ladies’ chambers are nearly always full, though in some 
cases the tenants are very fluctuating. As one woman remarks : ‘The 
supply of ladies’ flats not being equal to the demand, companies can 
ask their own price and insist on all rules they wish for.’ 

To sum up: the boarding-house is condemned as ‘fussy and 
frumpish ;’ the lodging as in most cases uncomfortable and despe- 
rately lonely ; the supply of women’s chambers (at a reasonable price) 
quite inadequate to the demand, or else found wanting in good food 
and good arrangement. 

How, then, do women want to live ? 

On this point nearly 600 women speak with no uncertain voice. 
With regard to the number of rooms they desire to occupy, their 
wishes are expressed in Table V. 

Vou, XLVII— No, 277 It 
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TABLE V.—WISHES: CLASS OF INCOME IN RELATION TO RooMS 


cosand | £78and | £100and | £100and 
under | under | under | over 


5 No. | w No. = No. | : No. 
No. rooms No. seease No. No. rooms 
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Totals . ‘ . | 7 3 30 51 98 167 169 





Total occupants, 370; total rooms, 684. 


The average number of rooms wished for still falls short by forty- 


four of two apiece, but accompanying details show that some women 
would feel satisfied with this accommodation if the accessories were 
more comfortable than what they have now to put up with. In this 
table only 370 cases have been included—those, namely, who mention 
the rent they felt willing and able to pay for the rooms they wanted. 
Who shall say that their wishes are immoderate, or that the working 
women of London as represented by these few hundred aspire to 
more comfort than they honestly feel will enable them to carry on 
their work at its highest level? It is to the interest of the com- 
munity, for which they work, that the very moderate wishes they 
express should be granted. The rent they feel able to give for the 
amount of room indicated works out at a rather lower figure than 
that which they are at present paying. They propose an average 
rent of 24/., as against the present 28/.; or 18°15 per cent. of their 
income, instead of 21°8 per cent. This reduction, though it sounds 
small, is calculated on the average, and would really work out as a 
specially great boon to those of lesser income, upon whom the burden 
falls most heavily. Where not merely every shilling but every penny 
has to be considered, a reduction of from 4/. to 5/. on rent is no small 
improvement. Again, figures taken alone fail to give a complete 
statement of the case. The tables show, indeed, that rather more 
living space is demanded for a rather lower rental; but the written 
details not reducible to figures make it plain that the present higher 
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rate is paid for accommodation where the accessories are all more 
or less bad. Women desire, not unreasonably, to get for a lesser 
sum rather more liberal accommodation than at present ; and food, 
attendance, and management of a higher—not necessarily a dearer 
—order. 

From Table VI. it is clear that the idea of co-operative life (at 
least, for domestic concerns) is not yet played out. On the contrary, 
it is in an early, even embryonic, stage of its history. The twentieth 
century will witness its development. For women at least all efforts 
in that direction have been more or less clumsy, certain ancient 
notions clogging the wheels of advance. When these are removed, 
co-operative life will develop easily, combining as it should the per- 
fect privacy of home with possible, but not inevitable, society, while 
the necessary social restraint need not mar the free development of 
each individual life. 


TABLE VJ.—WISHES 


High School teachers 

Secretaries and superin- 
tendents . ‘ 

Clerks and Government 
officials ; ; 

Typists and shorthand 
writers . 

Visiting teachers 

Governesses, &c. 

Artists 

Musicians, &c. , . 

Literary workers and 
journalists . 

Nurses 

Lecturers 

Trades (various) ‘ 

Social and _ religious 
workers ; ; 

Non-professional women | 

Students 
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Totals 


Of the 370 women who here express themselves in tabulating 
form, the overwhelming majority of 345 ask for a ‘combined dwell- 
ing ’—a combination, that is, of individual privacy with co-operative 
advantages—but they distinctly lay down that it must be conducted 
on broad liberal lines and in touch with the needs and spirit of 
the day. All honour to those who through the last twenty or thirty 
years of the ‘woman’s movement’ have struggled to supply the 


112 
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rapidly growing need of ‘housing.’ They are not to blame that the 
demand developed more rapidly than they could create supply ; they 
are perhaps to blame in so far as they do not adjust and re-adjust 
themselves to keep pace with modern requirements. 
In any scheme for housing women one thing would have to be 
borne in mind. 
WOMEN ARE NOT CHILDREN 


We are often told that an occasional re-statement of old truths is 
desirable, and after study of this question it actually seems necessary 
to emphasise this very elementary truth, which is so constantly lost 
sight of. One may go yet further, and say that if treated like 
children, women will prove restive and troublesome. Not un- 
naturally. If further assurance is desired that women are women, 
and not children or even young girls, enlightenment can be gained 
from these returns. The ages have been very loyally entered. A 
few shrink from fuller details than ‘ prime,’ ‘ middle-aged,’ ‘ full-aged,’ 
but it is hardly to be supposed these are still in their teens. One 
lady hovers ‘ between thirty and forty.’ Only one (the youngest) is 
‘ sweet-and-twenty,’ and the greatest age—shall remain untold. It 
is enough to state that the united ages of these women average 
thirty-three years, eleven months, and a few days. One might 
perhaps without offence put it at thirty-four years, and that is an 


age of discretion. We are now on delicate ground, yet cannot over- 
look the fact that to reach this average many must have passed that 
figure long ago. 


She might pass very well for forty-three 
In the dusk, with the light behind her, 


would be a true description of many. Thus it would be wisest, in 
considering what manner of housing is required, to bear in mind that 
the would-be inmates have averaged the age of thirty-four. One 
has been told that this is just the age at which women have been 
found to be most cantankerous; and certainly if, being thirty-four, 
they are treated as if fourteen, this is not improbable. Young students, 
of course, there are in crowds; but though no one would wish to 
exclude them, there is already much good provision for them, and 
more in process of preparation. In any case, students only need 
temporary, not permanent accommodation; and many rubs can be 
endured when they are known to be temporary. 

Their own words will best show what ideal residence is slowly 
taking shape in women’s minds. A close and repeated perusal of all 
the opinions and suggestions given, together with many ideas culled 
from interviews and from the little conference where the topic was 
discussed, all show that the general trend of opinion is in one and 
the same direction. Here are extracts :— 


What we women want is a Aouse and not a school. 
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Imagine that you are providing for respectable men, and work on those lines 
throughout. 

The first principle (one woman aptly remarks) in building for women is to 
forget that they are women. Provide rooms, Xc., as for men, with the same 
absence of grandmotherly regulations, and confidence in their respectability. In 
a block of chambers with restaurant have a committee of management largely 
composed of inmates, and they will keep out or turn out undesirable characters, 
as in a club. 


A wholesome existence with perfect freedom is all that is required. I am one 
of thousands of such women. 

What is chiefly required is elasticity. A building containing rooms of varying 
sizes, numbers and rental. Freedom to dispense altogether with extras if necessary, 
ability to secure moderate comfort if able. The lodgers to be treated as respectable 
responsible people, not as children. 

The scheme (writes the head of a school) needs to be an elastic one to meet 
the needs of those whose income varies from 70/. to 1401, real privacy and com- 
plete liberty. People who abuse the liberty to be dismissed, rather than the well- 
conducted to be penalised. 

Living in chambers is distasteful unless each resident is absolutely independent, 
as in men’s residential chambers. 


There appears to be a very strong objection to herding together 
in one block people with a monotonous class of income, though a 
few opinions favour it—hoping thus for greater economy. The elastic 


method is preferred, with varying sets of rooms and a sliding scale of 
prices. This plan admits of much greater social variety, and is less 
depressing in its effects. 


I think many of us would prefer residential chambers like Queen Anne's 
Mansions, only cheaper, or like Hyde Park Court in miniature. 

From a fairly extensive and varied experience of women workers’ lives, two 
evils appear to predominate: First, segregation into ‘hen-communities,’ so that 
intercourse with men becomes more and more difficult. I refer to the need of a 
wider intercourse— intellectual, social, &c. Second, want of organisation and 
co-operation in domestic matters. 

It is a pity that flats or chambers could not be arranged for both men and 
women, as one great drawback to the lives of women workers is the lack of men's 
society. 

We want flats like Holbein House, with a restaurant. 


Why should it not be possible to erect a building for men and women? There 
are hundreds of men—clerks in banks, for instance—who would be only too thank- 
ful not to live in lodgings. I speak on behalf of my own brothers; we should 
be very glad of something less expensive. 


Certainly, if the wishes of these and many other ladies were 
carried into execution, many of the disadvantages attendant upon 
‘ pusseries ’"—so called—would vanish away. 

It would be a great step on in social evolution (urges another writer) if each 
flat should be separate and available for men and women—married couples, 


or brothers and sisters ; if there should be houses something like Sloane Gardens 
House, but in which men and women should reside. 
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I do not favour the idea of communities for women only. 
Chambers for men and women mixed should be encouraged; women have 
everything to gain by association with men on an equal footing. 


No system will permanently answer which treats a rather morally superior 
and certainly independent class of women as if they were boarding-school 
girls, 

The massing-together of communities of women only seems to me very narrow- 
ing, and tending to emphasise women’s idiosyncrasies. 

I think it is most essential the flats should be let to men and women, The 
only control necessary would be careful references as to character before 
admission. 

Space forbids the multiplication of such quotations; enough that 
they are the deliberate opinions of sober, middle-aged women, many 
of whom hold responsible and dignified positions. I quote one more 
passage from a letter written me by the (retired) head-mistress of a 
High School :— 

The ideal community seems to me a place where both men and women are 
freely allowed to live (unmarried), with a common kitchen, but not a common 
dining-room. 

Even in communities of women only, a large number are in favour 
of admitting men (outsiders or tenants’ visitors) to the restaurants. 
Some think it would be a means of elevating the conversation ; others, 
more practical, see in it a device for elevating the quality of the 
food. 


It would help to check the airing of grievances of elderly ladies with no occu- 
pation. 


It is unwholesome to exclude men and make a sort of worldly nunnery of 
such a dwelling. 

The presence of men keeps up the standard of food. 

Certainly admit them ; the cooking is better where men are allowed. 

A very necessary thing, and the only hope of keeping things up to the mark, 

This would ensure the food being of a better quality. 

[ go now to a ‘mixed’ boarding-house, because men insist on good and 
sufficient food, and that makes things better; women by themselves appear to 
dread strikes. 

It surely cries shame on present methods of management that 
the presence of man at a meal should be looked on as a sort of last 
forlorn hope of getting better food. In all, nearly two hundred women 
express themselves with more or less emphasis on the desirability and 
the necessity of male society, most of them with great serious- 
ness. Many strongly assert their determination never to enter a 
community which is not open to both sexes. 


Life is not without men ; we all have male relations, and it is quite absurd to 
forbid visits from them. I have a nephew comes up occasionally; mine is the 
right place for him to stay when he chooses. 


Yet in some chambers to this day, even though a rental of 704. 
is paid for a flat of three rooms self-contained, the restriction holds. 
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that a tenant cannot invite her own brother or son (if a widow) to 
spend a night in her own abode. Truly, as one woman says, ‘such 
rules are relics of the Dark Ages, and have no place in modern 
civilisation.’ 

Rules such as these and many others are swaddling-clothes which 
educated and hard-working women have long outgrown, and which 
none who possess spirit and independence will much longer endure. 
Rather far, say they, the lonely and dingy lodgings than such lack of 
freedom. This point gives rise to many expressions of opinion :— 


The great fault of communities governed by women is the large number of 
rules they usually make. 

There should be no interference with private liberty, except in so far as the 
general comfort of the community is concerned. 

loolish unnecessary rules and fines should be avoided. 

Management should be in the hands of a man, because a woman is apt to 
make unnecessary rules, 


On restrictions and on the internal management of any combined 
dwelling the women speak in tones of strong decision. The ‘ repre- 
sentative character’ of the committee is insisted upon time and 
again as a matter of prime importance. Compulsory payment 
towards food is condemned, and above all it is demanded that no 
shred or suspicion of ‘ charity’ should be mixed up with any scheme 
which the future may develop. Philanthropy (with a percentage) 
has been rather popular of late. Perhaps as a good inexpensive 
combined dwelling is really a public need, and might be counted on 
to pay at least 3 per cent., it would be best to look on it from the 
first as a ‘ business investment.’ Tenants paying high rent would 
thus be spared the irritation of being reckoned semi-paupers. 

One cannot emerge from a close and repeated perusal of these 
returns and opinions without finding that an ideal building has con- 
structed itself in one’s mind. A castle in the air, perhaps, which 
reared sky high out of the suggestions of about six hundred women, 
shapes itself broadly upon the following lines. 

A quiet spot in Bloomsbury—for Bloomsbury is the beloved, the 
chosen of working women—failing that, perhaps Westminster ; but in 
any case not far removed from the indefatigable and indispensable 
‘bus. Upon this spot a large building to contain accommodation for 
perhaps two hundred educated working people. It might contain about 
fifty single or combination rooms, a hundred sets of double rooms, and 
twenty-five sets of three and four rooms each. In the more 
commodious sets two friends might live together, or a brother and 
sister share a home. Aloft in the gables artists would pitch their 
easels, and musicians plead for sound-proof rooms in a far-off corner 
of the house. Below are the common rooms: a committee room, a 
library and newspaper room, a smoking-room for men and women, 
and—last, but not least—a large dining-hall, where no one should be 
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bound to feed, but which, under the management of a representative 
committee, should be catered for to the satisfaction of the tenants. 
Attached would be a workroom or ‘mendery,’ where stockings with 
the large holes that are the despair of Saturday night, shirt-buttons 
hanging by a thread, ragged braids of skirts, and all the sundry evils 
that garments are heirs to, should find speedy attention at the hands 
of an experienced needlewoman. This practical suggestion is due to 
Miss Hitchcock’s long experience of London life, and is perhaps only 
excelled by Mrs. Percy Bunting’s scheme for the service of such a 
household. Her idea is a contiguous building for the servants, a 
hostel, possibly connected with the main block, where those who 
serve the ‘house should dwell. They should be engaged on a two- 
fold principle—a certain number working for the management under 
the Warden, the rest engaged by and responsible to individual 
tenants. The advantages of such a plan will be at once obvious to 
those who are familiar with the working of the charwoman system. 
Living in proximity to their work, servants in the hostel could arrange 
for morning and evening service, and have free hours in the middle of 
the day. It must be left to Mrs. Bunting herself to give later on 
details of her useful and interesting scheme. Perhaps in the hostel 
a room could also be found for a visiting nurse, whose duty would 
lie amongst such inmates as required her occasional services. 
Bicycles (and a place to clean them—the suggestion of an architect) 
would not be forgotten. The whole would be under the superintend- 
ence of a Lady ,Warden, appointed by and responsible to the 
representative committee of management; but she, while complete 
manager of the house, would be—not the ruler, but responsible head 
servant of the tenants. 

This, much condensed, is a broad outline of the ‘combined dwell- 
ing’ that London workers, men and women, want. Undoubtedly the 
actual construction of such a castle in the air would involve an out- 
lay of full 30,000. That it would be a profitable investment, and be 
both readily and constantly filled, if it ever came down from the 
clouds and was seen in bricks and mortar on solid Bloomsbury soil, 
is beyond question. At any rate, to know what women are desiring is 
perhaps the first step towards realisation, and to obtain this knowledge 
is what the ‘Women’s Industrial Council’ have endeavoured to do.’ 

London women will soon be owing a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Gilbert Parker for the scheme he has initiated and is even now 
carrying into effect. Numbers of women are watching and waiting 
for its realisation with great anxiety. That his proposed ‘ women’s 
hotel’ will supply a real want and be very readily filled few can doubt, 
even though it may not in very large degree touch the class of 
women whose combined views have been herein set forth. 

EmILy HosBHovuse. 


' Since writing the above a number of belated returns have come in. These if 
included would tend to raise the average age and reduce the average income. 





IN DEFENCE 
OF SIR DAVID CHALMERS 


A FEW days before the prorogation of Parliament in August last, the 
Report of Sir David Chalmers, Her Majesty’s Commissioner ‘ to 
inquire into an insurrection of natives in the British Protectorate of 
Sierra Leone, and generally into the state of affairs in the Colony 
and Protectorate,’ was presented to both Houses ‘of Parliament. 

The Report was submitted by the Commissioner with the evidence 
and documents on which it was based; it was presented by the 
Secretary for the Colonies without evidence and documents, but 
along with the criticisms of the Governor of Sierra Leone and the 
documents offered by him in support of his views, which he had been 
invited to contribute. Only in September, when Parliament was 
dispersed and the affairs of the Transvaal were exciting an acute 
public interest, were the evidence and documents submitted by Sir 
David Chalmers in February put within reach"of members of Parlia- 
ment, and of the public. 

Sir David Chalmers died on August 5, and it seems only fair to 
his memory that some account of his inquiry and some answer to his 
critics should be made public though his own voice is silent. 

The Royal Commissioner’s immediate preparation for his duties 
was an interview with Mr. Chamberlain, when he explained the 
official view of the situation as presently understood at the Colonial 
Office ; an interview, at the suggestion of Mr. Chamberlain, on the 
eve of sailing, with the members of the African sections of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Chambers of Commerce ; and the study of 
Governor Sir Frederic Cardew’s recent official despatches from Sierra 
Leone. 

The Commissioner arrived in Sierra Leone on July 18, 1898, and 
at once set his inquiry in motion. It was only after many weeks of 
careful work that he began to form opinions on the subject of his 
mission, and such expressions occur in his letters as: ‘I am begin- 
ning to come to clear conclusions, which I hope to make clear to 
others.’ It seems right to throw this light on the Royal Commis- 
sioner’s state of mind, as an unworthy suggestion has been made 
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that he arrived in the colony with opinions already formed, having 
been unduly influenced by the members of the Chambers of Commerce, 
with whom his intercourse was as described. 

The Commissioner’s first action was to issue a proclamation, which 
the local government made known throughout the colony and pro- 
tectorate, calling on all persons who were able to give information to 
appear before him. The holding of the inquiry by the Commissioner 
in Freetown has been adversely criticised ; a few words as to his 
reasons for this course, and the experience which guided his judgment 
may be given in answer. 

The conditions of life in West Africa were not new to the Com- 
missioner. Eleven years of former experience had taught him that 
the West Africans live under tribal conditions, subject to the authority 
of their chiefs. Unless he could reach these representatives of the 
people, and through them such of the people as he might find neces- 
sary for the purposes of his inquiry, the mere examination of stray 
natives up and down the country would have been of little value. The 
capital of Sierra Leone was a point known to them all, was in fact the 
centre to which they had been accustomed to resort from the farthest 
regions for the redress of grievances. Not only was travelling in the 
interior practically impossible during the rainy season, but search for 
information in the disturbed regions would have been vain ; the chiefs 
were no longer quietly amongst their people, all was confusion and 
desolation. 

Sir D. Chalmers had former experience of a peaceful extension of 
the Queen’s authority, closely resembling that which was intended 
by the Protectorate Ordinance. He had prepared measures for the 
abolition of slavery, had made codes of civil and criminal procedure, 
and had been responsible in various other ways for the foundation of 
the Gold Coast Colony and Protectorate, and it was a lasting satisfac- 
tion to him that this occasion, fraught with similar possibilities of 
danger, had passed off peacefully. With unlimited time, the Com- 
missioner would have considered a personal examination of the scenes 
of disturbance and rebellion a satisfactory completion of his inquiry, 
but this would in no sense have superseded the necessity for the 
consistent inquiry in Freetown, which, by the examination of almost 
three hundred witnesses drawn from all parts of the colony and all 
classes of the people, produced the valuable mass of evidence pre- 
sented with the Report. 

Sir F. Cardew alludes in his observations to the hundreds of 
miles which he travelled when endeavouring to make known the 
conditions of the Protectorate Ordinance, and contrasts his activity 
with the stationary policy of the Commissioner. Valuable as these 
journeys of Sir F. Cardew’s, no doubt, were for making known to him 
the physical features of the country, the Commissioner may justly 
have doubted whether his progresses, accompanied by the leading 
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officials, an escort of police and a large body of carriers, the whole 
amounting to between six and seven hundred persons, really brought 
the Governor closely in touch with the minds and thoughts of the 
people. Had it been so, he could hardly have made so dire a mistake 
as to believe and represent to the Colonial Office that the Protectorate 
Ordinance would be satisfactory to the people, and quietly accepted 
by them, when they were, as he now says, seething with discontent 
and disaffection and on the point of rebellion. 

In fixing on the manner of conducting his inquiry, the Commis- 
sioner allowed his former experience as Judicial Assessor to the 
Native Chiefs on the Gold Coast to guide him. He wrote in ‘Some 
Recollections of Colonial Service’ in 1894,' ‘ frequently there was least 
waste of time in allowing the entire narrative to be given in the 
litigant’s own way. The relevancy or irrelevancy of statements being 
so little understood, it was a great object to allow and encourage as 
full statements as possible, the Assessor having of course the task of 
separating the wheat from the chaff.’ In the light of this experience 
the Commissioner did not regulate his inquiry by the strict rules 
which govern the admission of evidence and examination of witnesses 
in formal judicial proceedings, and the presentation of practically the 
whole evidence makes it impossible to allege that he presented only 
so much as supported his own views—a charge which a critic such as 
Mr. Stephen would have been only too ready to make. 

This writer, in this Review for September,’ has made an attack on 
the work of Sir David Chalmers, in which he states his opinion with 
much prominence. It seems fair to inquire on what its value depends. 
Do wide experience of our African possessions or long familiarity 
with their administration give weight to the words of Mr. Stephen ? 
The number of this Review for November 1898 seems to offer a 
negative answer to these questions. Mr. Stephen there appears as 
the writer of a bright little paper, in which he relates very frankly 
that he spent three months acting as Chief Magistrate of the Gambia, 
that he ‘ never tried anybody before,’ and we may assume has never 
tried anybody since. The first appointment held by Sir D. Chalmers 
more than thirty years ago was that of Chief Magistrate of the Gambia, 
and it would have been easy to accept with indifference the criticisms 
on the culminating work of his life of one whose title to speak is so 
inadequate, had Mr. Stephen been expressing his independent opinion. 
His criticisms, however, only partially repeat those which Sir F. 
Cardew was permitted to make, and which Mr. Chamberlain accepted 
and placed in the Blue Book with the Royal Commission report. 

It was the fate of the Commissioner’s Report to be met at the 
Colonial Office by hostile criticism, and, owing to the serious illness 
into which he fell, it had to stand alone without opportunity for 


1 Juridical Review, October 1894. 
2 «The Sierra Leone Disturbances,’ by Harry L. Stephen. 
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personal support. During his absence in Africa a report by a District 
Commissioner, sent home by Sir F. Cardew, was published in the 
Times by authority of the Colonial Office. This document professed 
to account for the rebellion as an inevitable conflict between 
civilisation and barbarism, roused by resentment at interference with 
slave traffic and fetish customs, and the mode of its publication 
seemed to give it official sanction. In a letter, Sir David Chalmers 
expressed the astonishment with which he heard of this action. 

As to the report which you mention you have seen, how the Colonial Office has 
come to publish it, and in the form they did, whilst this inquiry is still in 
dependence, is one of those things that go beyond one’s comprehension. I do 
not know what views may be now prevailing, but the whole tenour of 
Mr. Chamberlain and of the Under-Secretary was that they wanted, not a report 
on any preconceived lines, but a true one after examination had been made into 
the facts. The very fact of sending me implied as much, for I believe I am well 
enough known not to be the sort of man who would make a trimmed report. 

It seems certain that Sir David Chalmers’s belief in the Secretary 
of State’s desire to have the situation reported on by a fresh and 
impartial mind was well founded at the moment of his appointment, 
but the impression is unavoidable that after the publication of 
Captain Fairtlough’s report, the impartial Commissioner became a 
superfluity and an embarrassment. 

It is difficult to summarise intelligibly a highly condensed docu- 
ment such as the Royal Commissioner’s Report, but an indication 
must be given of his main conclusions and recommendations. 

The Commissioner reported that the hut tax, together with the 
measures used for its enforcement, were the moving causes of the 
insurrection. 

That the native frontier police, although useful when under the 
direct supervision of superior officers, had produced grave irritation 
when scattered about in small parties without such supervision, the 
majority of them being hardly above the lowest of the population in 
knowledge, intelligence and discretion, and that they had egregiously 
abused their position and power. 

That slave dealing, though not extinct, had been greatly checked,’ 
and that the ease with which domestic slaves could obtain their 
freedom had been largely taken advantage of. These changes— 
right in themselves—together with the imposition of trade licences, 
and interference with the jurisdiction of the chiefs, had greatly 
reduced their sources of revenue, and had produced a measure of dis- 
content making the time inopportune for the imposition of a fresh 

* This was also the opinion of Sir F. Cardew before the rebellion had to be 
accounted for, as proved by a statement made by him to the African section of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce in 1895. It is quoted in an able pamphlet, ‘ The 
Sierra Leone hut-tax disturbances, a reply to Mr. Stephen, by E. D. M.,’ and is as 
follows : ‘ I think I may safely assert that the slave traffic has practically ceased within 


the Protectorate, There may be instances of secret buying and selling of slaves, but 
the open traffic is no longer possible.’ 
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tax. That direct taxation such as was imposed is unsuited to the 
condition of a community not yet organised, and that the law was 
vague and defective in its provisions. That the British Government 
not claiming absolute sovereignty in the country, laws should be 
passed, as formerly, by friendly agreement with the chiefs, as repre- 
senting the natives. 

That the plan of government being to retain the chiefs in their 
position as rulers, it is undesirable to humiliate them in the eyes of 
their subjects, and to alienate their loyalty by instituting a tax, non- 
payment of which must be treated as a crime. 

That the violence of native opposition to the hut tax was caused 
by a sincere belief that to pay it was to admit their country to be no 
longer their own, and that, being entirely unused to annually recur- 
ring imposts, they confused tax with rent, a mistake not unnatural if 
it is remembered that the majority of the huts were the humblest 
‘ sleeping places,’ and entirely without money value. 

That as at least 80 per cent. of the total imports of the colony 
passed into the protectorate and were paid for by the inhabitants 
in produce or money, the protectorate had long provided, through 
customs duties on these goods, the major portion of the revenue of 
Sierra Leone, and had as yet received few of the benefits of civilisa- 
tion in return. That one of the chief motives stated to the natives 
for the imposition of the tax was the necessity for the payment of 
the frontier police; but that this motive was wanting in persuasive 
power, the force being much, and often justly, disliked. 

That interference with native usages, including slave dealing, 
had not produced so burning a sense of injury as to excite a rebellion ; 
but had this been the case, as contended by Sir F. Cardew, it only 
emphasised the inopportuneness of the new tax. 

The Commissioner recognised the responsibility of the Imperial 
Government for the suppression of the rebellion, once it was excited 
by whatever cause, and the necessity for the punishment of plunder, 
murder and other outrages, which had been perpetrated after the 
forces of disorder were let loose. 

He recommended that the frontier police should either be 
superseded by or transformed into a completely military force, under 
military discipline, massed in considerable numbers at particular 
centres, ready to be employed for the quelling of intertribal disputes 
or the prevention of slave raiding, but that they should cease to 
interfere in the civil and domestic life of the protectorate. 

That the Commissioners or Residents should be looked on as 
the friends and advisers of the chiefs, rather than exclusively as 
magistrates and rulers. That they should advise as to measures for 
the promotion of industry and the advancement of the people ; should 
exercise influence in extending and improving the production and 
collection of commodities valuable for export ; should assist the chiefs 
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in the organisation of transport; should strive to promote and 
encourage labour contracts between the chiefs and their people, 
which he considered might be helpful in the gradual elimination of 
domestic slavery ; and should in every way endeavour to promote 
interest in trade and agriculture in exchange for the excitements 
of petty wars and tribal disputes. In the regulation of the judicial 
position of the Residents in their districts, the Commissioner also 
made various suggestions, directed towards the increase of efficiency 
in the administration by chiefs, but imposing on the Residents the 
duty of supervision, as well as the duty of examination into capital 
offences and other grave forms of crime. 

The Commissioner also recommended that the Government 
should aid missionary effort, on the condition, now frequently 
recognised, that the teaching of handicrafts and of agriculture 
should form part of their programme, and that the missionaries 
should co-operate with the civilising efforts of the Residents. 

The Commissioner advised that the hut tax should be with- 
drawn, the hope of the country lying in its being tranquillised, 
freed from terror, and having the humane and paternal character of 
the English Government restored. Peace and prosperity in the 
protectorate would, he urged, be better sources of improvement in 
the stability of finance than a tax hardly wrung from unwilling 
hands. i 

He considered that the protectorate contributes largely, and 
with peaceful development would contribute increasingly, to the 
general purposes of government through the customs’ duties, 
which he proposed slightly to increase ; and he looked forward to a 
future in which there might be a willing assent to direct contribu- 
tions for works to be done in the protectorate, the beneficial 
character of which would be apparent and generally recognised— 
bearing in mind that local taxes paid directly are, in civilised 
communities, devoted to obvious local purposes. 

Finally he recommended that all colonial officers, from the 
highest to the lowest, should realise that the subjects of a protec- 
torate have rights, and that it should be a work of forbearance and 
patience, rather than of overpowering force, to instruct them that 
they also have obligations and duties towards the protecting 
Power. 

Let wise and sympathetic government be the primary object, and we may be 
assured that with the gradual raising of the level of civilisation, and the increase 
of population which such government will bring with it, revenue for all needs 


will follow, whilst endeavours to compel revenue by short-sighted and unsuitable 
means must inevitably result in failure. 


The Report was not dealt with in the first instance by the 
Colonial Office, but was forwarded to Sir F. Cardew—not that he 
might have an opportunity of answer on particular points, but that 
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he might bring to bear on the whole document all possible destructive 
criticism. From his relation to the subject of inquiry it would have 
seemed imperative that Sir F. Cardew’s criticisms, when they reached 
the Colonial Office, should have been subjected to a jealous and 
searching examination, but they were accepted without cavil or 
question, and the resulting errors of misrepresentation are many and 
grave. 

An impression of inaccuracy on the part of the Royal Commis- 
sioner is conveyed by one of Governor Cardew’s first comments. He 
says that the Commissioner has overstated the coast line of Sierra 
Leone; yet, on referring the measurements to the Secretary of the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society, he certifies that the length 
stated by Sir David Chalmers is as close as such a measurement can 
be, while that given by Sir F. Cardew as a correction is an impossible 
one. The point is comparatively unimportant, but is one which 
could have been easily tested by the Colonial Office. 

But when Mr. Chamberlain said in the House of Commons that 
the Report contained accusations against officials which the evidence 
did not sustain, we are brought face to face with a serious charge 
against the Commissioner. Mr. Stephen describes these accusations 
as ‘ shocking to our feelings.’ 

Had Sir F. Cardew, and, following him, Mr. Chamberlain, kept in 
view the instructions under which the Commissioner acted, it would 
have been impossible to speak of Sir David Chalmers as making 
accusations against officials. His instructions stated that it had been 
leged that the insurrection at its commencement was caused by the 
imposition of a hut tax, and by the steps taken to enforce its 
collection, and that much offence has been given by the brutal and 
insulting way in which the collection of the tax was carried out by 
the native police. He was directed ‘to inquire into the truth of 
those statements’; and whether the collection of the tax and the 
enforcement of its payment were ‘properly carried out by the 
officers and others entrusted with this duty.’ The accusations 
formed one of the leading subjects of the inquiry, and it cannot be 
too strongly urged that it is a perversion both of thought and 
language to accuse the Royal Commissioner of making gratuitous 
charges because his inquiry did not result in complete exoneration. 

Mr. Chamberlain has followed Sir F. Cardew in singling out for 
special censure the remarks of Sir David Chalmers as to three 
officers. In the case of the first of these, Captain Moore, Mr. Stephen 
says that, ‘a charge of murder, or something very like it, was made 
against him,’ and that after the Commissioner’s dealing with this 
matter ‘few of his findings as to other matters of fact are in them- 
selves of much value.’ In Sir F. Cardew’s observations three 
allusions are made to the case of this officer, and pages are devoted 
to showing how imperfect was the evidence to which, as he indicates, 
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Sir David Chalmers gave credit. Mr. Chamberlain follows 
Sir F. Cardew, censuring the Commissioner for not giving this 
officer an opportunity to deny the accusation made against him. 
After all this reproach it is curious to find, on going back to the 
original Report, that the words of the Commissioner are those of 
exoneration and not of accusation. He states that he did not 
believe a witness who said that the officer in question shot with his 
own hand a man who resisted being disarmed. His words are: 
‘I do not consider his statement that the shot was fired by Captain 
Moore correct, it is not in accordance with other evidence, and I do 
not lay stress on it.’ There is a‘slight ambiguity in this last clause 
—evidently Sir David Chalmers would more exactly have expressed 
his meaning by such a phrase as ‘I attach no weight to it.’ With 
ample time for revision, the Commissioner might have altered an 
occasional phrase with advantage ; but to take only the termination 
of the sentence quoted above, without the preceding phrase, ‘I do 
not consider his statement correct,’ was to strain to the utmost the 
theory of injustice to Captain Moore, basing it on an incomplete 
statement of what the Commissioner wrote. 

It would occupy too much space to deal with the cases of other 
officers cited by Mr. Chamberlain, but it is much to be regretted that 
his remarks are founded on Sir F. Cardew’s version of the Report, 
which he no doubt read after that document, and not on the direct 
study of the evidence, which the Commissioner was entitled to expect 
—a study no doubt impossible for the Secretary for the Colonies to 
make personally, but for which it might have been supposed he was 
entitled to rely on the officers of his department. 

One other example of misleading reliance on Governor Cardew’s 
account of the Report must be given. Sir David Chalmers described 
as illegal the manner in which a number of chiefs were arrested for 
non-payment of tax. Mr. Chamberlain says, ‘ As to the arrests, Sir 
F. Cardew has pointed out that the acting Attorney-General advised 
that they were legal, and that Sir D. Chalmers, while quoting certain 
sections of the Ordinance, has omitted to quote those on which the 
Attorney-General relied.’ The statement is a damaging one—if true, 
convicting Sir D. Chalmers of incompetence or of insincerity. It 
seems fair to expect that the Colonial Office would have investigated 
such a charge before allowing it to appear in print. 

The facts are, that the sections of the Protectorate Ordinance 
regulating the imposition of the hut tax as a civil debt are quoted 
by Sir David Chalmers in a footnote to his report, while the opinion 
of the Attorney-General—with which the Commissioner carefully 
explained his dissent, along with the sections on which he relied—is 
quoted in extenso in Appendix II., full marginal references being 
given; thus the assertion that these sections were overlooked or 
suppressed is easily refuted by reference to the Report. 
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Sir F. Cardew says that he intended those clauses which were 
used to treat non-payment of the hut tax as a crime to be applied 
as was done, and it may be gathered that the sections providing for 
the recovery of the tax by levy on the goods and chattels of those in 
default were never intended seriously. The Commissioner believed 
that, though the provisions of the law would prove futile, they were 
made in good faith. He says: 

As matter of construction of the Ordinance and as matter of inference from the 
manner in which the Queen’s Government is wout to deal with aboriginal races, 
I am satisfied that it never was intended that those who neglected, delayed, 
or even refused to pay the hut tax should be treated as felons, yet that is what 
was done. 


Examples might be multiplied of the erroneous statements relied 
on by Mr. Chamberlain, but it seems of more value to state briefly 
the fundamental ground of divergence between the Governor of Sierra 
Leone and the Royal Commissioner, viz. the different value which 
they respectively attached to native rights. The Commissioner 
explained that the colony of Sierra Leone is held by cession from 
native chiefs. Numerous treaties had been made between the 
Governor of Sierra Leone on behalf of the Crown and the native 
chiefs of territories adjacent to the colony. In all treaties, from the 
foundation of the colony to the latest treaty in 1895, the character 
of the chiefs as owners and sovereigns of territory and independent 
contracting powers is unequivocally recognised, and the chiefs were 
well aware of this. The agreement between France and Great 
Britain delimiting the respective spheres of interest of the two 
countries defined for England a territory in the Hinterland of Sierra 
Leone, within which—so far as concerned any question between 
France and England—England was at liberty to exercise whatever 
species or extent of jurisdiction she might consider proper, but this 
made no difference to the existing relations between England and the 
native chiefs. To the Royal Commissioner it was a matter of supreme 
importance to acknowledge and define the rights of the natives as 
represented by their chiefs—they were independent contracting 
powers—and his conviction was that their rights should be, and had 
hitherto been, respected by the Queen’s Government. In one of his 
letters he wrote: ‘I seem to notice a strange sentiment pervading 
some organs of the press on the general question that dark people 
have no rights if they come in any way in the path of so-called 
civilisation. I fancy there is a good deal of this spirit coming into 
this controversy.’ On the subject of these native rights Sir F. Cardew 
has no remarks to make, yet Mr. Chamberlain says, ‘ The soil of the 
protectorate is not vested in the Crown,’ nor did the Crown claim 
sovereignty by right of conquest. Sir F’. Cardew’s view as to the 
consideration which should be given to native rights may be gleaned 
from a passage such as the following. He states ‘that it had taken 
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fourteen years to get the principle of direct taxation put into practice 
in Freetown . . . and fears the Government would have to wait a 
long time before the chiefs, who are so much less enlightened, would 
assent even to the principle.’ It was therefore decided to dispense 
with such assent and to impose direct taxation by force. 

Sir D. Chalmers did not doubt that the principle he supported 
was that of the Queen’s Government. He understood that the 
imposition of the hut tax had been permitted in the belief that the 
chiefs, as representing the natives, had assented to it: he found 
that they had not so assented. He believed that the Queen’s 
Government had permitted the collection of the tax as a civil debt : 
he found that non-payment had been treated as a crime and punished 
asafelony. He considered that when many circumstances combined 
to show the futility of expecting a spontaneous payment of the tax, 
the subject should have been reconsidered in the light of this know- 
ledge, and a resort to force should only have been made, if at all, 
with the express concurrence of the supreme authority. 

It may be urged that to wait for the friendly compliance of 
natives with the laws of a civilised Government would be to await 
the impossible. Past history, however, shows that the British 
Government has not always taken this view in West Africa. The 
Secretary for Native Affairs stated in his evidence that oversea traffic 
in slaves was stopped by the chiefs passing, ‘by request of the 
British Government, a law to that effect ; and that if the chiefs could 
be induced to embody it as part of their native law that slave dealing 
was to be an offence punishable in their Courts it would be enough.’ 
He stated that the natives still give unquestioning submission to the 
laws of their own chiefs, and this view was supported in his evidence 
by Sir F. Cardew, who said, ‘the natives of the protectorate, I 
believe, have great reverence for authority, especially that of their 
chiefs ;’ and by the Bishop, ‘they have very great respect for their 
chiefs.’ It would thus not seem to have been beyond the possibility 
of wise statesmanship to carry the natives along with the British 
Government, even though the process might have required both tact 
and patience. 

The Protectorate Ordinance was passed on the 16th of September, 
1896, and the tax was asked for in January 1898. During the 
intervening months petitions from the chiefs, expressing loyalty and 
gratitude, but protesting against this tax, were being received. It is 
not denied that recent changes had greatly reduced the emoluments 
of the chiefs, yet they were made absolutely responsible for the 
payment of the tax. The sums for which they were individually held 
responsible were large—four, for example, being released from gaol 
on paying 150/. between them for one year’s tax. In Sir D. Chalmers’s 
view the chiefs were entitled to some sympathy. At the moment 
when their patriarchal system was being shaken to its foundation, 
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they were asked to pay a tax which only that patriarchal system in 
its integrity would have enabled them to pay. 

Sir D. Chalmers thus described the system of land tenure on the 
Gold Coast, the same, no doubt, in its main features as that of the 
protectorate : 

Disputes * respecting land—except when betwixt contending tribes—concerned 
the right to occupy only; no private person had a freehold estate in land. It is 
curious thus to find that, amongst a people whose institutions went back in many 
respects to the patriarchal age, the land tenure was virtually the same as now 
advocated by a class of politicians in our own country whose opinions are deemed 
very advanced. The beneficial ownership was in the tribe, but neither the chiefs 
nor any other individual had any right of permanent alienation. 


The tax was based then on an idea of individual ownership which 
does not exist ; each individual was to pay five shillings for his hut, 
yet the responsibility of the chiefs for its payment could be founded 
only on a recognition of the patriarchal system with its essential 
domestic slavery, which the efforts of the Government were otherwise 
devoted to destroying. 

Mr. Stephen in his clever way scorns Miss Kingsley’s researches 
into native laws and customs. Sir D. Chalmers made no claim to be 
a man of science, but he was a careful thinker, and had he been 
privileged to know Miss Kingsley, it is certain he would have found 
with her many interests in common, not dreamed of in Mr. Stephen’s 
philosophy. But when his instructions set out that ‘it has been 
stated that a direct tax on property is peculiarly obnoxious to the 
customs and feelings of the natives of Sierra Leone,’ he did not 
understand that for ‘ it has been stated’ must be read ‘ Miss Kingsley 
has stated.’ Glad though he would have been that his conclusions 
agreed with those of one of the few scientific students of the African 
in his own country, it was hardly with a view to pleasing Miss 
Kingsley that he came to the conclusion that the chiefs spoke their 
thoughts when they said, ‘ Our own true fear is that paying for our 
huts naturally means no right in our country.’ 

Mr. Stephen tells us that Sir F. Cardew found the protectorate 
‘a welter of slavery and violence.’ Yet he found good seeds in the 
chiefs and natives, which might have been cultivated with patience 
and trained with charity. To show how darkened are the minds of 
the natives as compared with the light of modern civilisation he 
quotes a list of offences recognised by their laws, with attached 
punishments. The Commissioner, had he quoted them, would have 
done so to indicate how great a foundation for the development of a 
better system it contains. That a formal list of crimes is recognised 
to which regular punishments are attached gave proof, in his esti- 
mation, not only of an innate sense of justice, but of considerable 
advancement in the comprehension and attainment of good govern- 


* Juridical Review, October 1894. 
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ment. The blemishes shown by the native code need not disturb a - 


student of history. Superstition dies but slowly even in the British 
Isles, and trial by ordeal and hanging for theft are not matters of 
remote history. Sir F. Cardew does not deny to the natives courage, 
a respect for authority, and the possession of a definite code of 
criminal justice. Sir D, Chalmers saw even more in them, In a 
letter he wrote : 

I think the African of the better sort has fine qualities. He is brave, true to 
his word if he gives a promise, and if encouraged to industry as industrious as 
most people would be in his climate. He is fond of the white man if he will give 
him a chance. He is generous in sharing what he has with his fellows all 


round. He is severe in punishing evil and is directed by some ideas of 
righteousness. 


His missionary message to the Africans would have been, not ‘ you 
are God-forsaken savages,’ but ‘the God who gave you these good 
qualities we declare unto you.’ If the natives can be persuaded to 
believe that they are purely evil savages, none of whose institutions 
are worth studying, or customs worth preserving, the result is too 
apt to be the imitation of the polished boots and shirt fronts of the 
white man, and the acceptance of his religion as the white man’s 
great fetish, without the reality of his civilisation or the spirit of his 
Christianity. The thought of the Commissioner as expressed in all 
his dealings with native races is—‘ preserve their self-respect and 
their respect for the God who made them by showing them that the 
religion, law and justice which we offer them are but fruits, the seeds 
of which are already found in them.’ 

Notwithstanding his favourable view of the possibilities of native 
character the Commissioner would have viewed with misgiving the 
suggestion that the chiefs should now be made collectors of the tax, 
reaping considerable commission on the proceeds, with power to 
punish their people by fine or imprisonment for default of payment. 
The scheme of treating the tax as a civil liability is to be at an end. 
The procedure of the district officers in treating non-payment on 
demand as an ‘ offence,’ for which defaulters are awarded punishment 
by summary arrest, imprisonment with hard labour and fines, is 
understood to be approved by Her Majesty’s Government.’ It seems 
regrettable that the chiefs will now merely be carrying out their 
legal responsibility if they practise towards their people the severities 
which have been taught them by those in authority. Sir D. Chalmers 
urged that colonial policy should be regulated ‘ by settled principles, 
not by mere views of temporary expediency,’ and it would seem as if 
one of the dearly bought results of the recent bloodshed and desola- 
tion in West Africa should have been the establishment of the 


* There was evidence that the police ‘tied’ people and flogged them in connec- 
tion with the tax. It is not clear whether, if non-payment is to be an ‘ offence,’ 
flogging is thereby legalised as a punishment. 
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principle, which he indeed understood already to be that of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that direct taxation cannot suitably be imposed 
on native communities possessing even primitive representation except 
by assent. As he pointed out, such assent is likely to be attained 
when the protecting power has conferred conspicuous benefits on 
the protected, as in the case of the deliverance of the native popula- 
tions of the Soudan from the intolerable tyranny of the Dervishes, or, 
in older times, the deliverance of the Fantees from the fear of their 
hereditary enemies the Ashantees by the expedition under Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. No such conspicuous service has been rendered to 
the people of the protectorate as a whole by the British Government, 
yet, in the evidence laid before Sir D. Chalmers, there is an obvious 
and grateful recognition on the part of the natives that the Queen’s 
‘Government makes for peace; but the endeavour to force from them 
payment in advance for a civilisation which they had not learnt to 
value produced a reaction which converted gratitude into suspicion, 
and suspicion into rebellion. 

And what is the end of the whole matter? That the policy of 
temporary expediency has been adopted ; that the Governor has been 
sent back to carry out his taxation policy to which the natives, 
having fought and failed, are now bound to submit—a policy which, 
if followed under similar circumstances in our other African posses- 
sions, may yet land the country in many costly little wars, costly above 
all in the loss of the affection and confidence of the native peoples 
which a true imperialism should value above all price. 

Had Sir David Chalmers lived to know that the Queen’s Govern- 
ment had identified itself with the policy that caused the rebellion, 
he would have deplored the injustice thereby done to the Govern- 
ment and to the fair fame of England ; he would have deplored the 
injustice to the Queen, acts having been done in her name which 
must shake the touching belief of the people that ‘after God in 
Heaven there is none so good ;’ he would have deplored the injustice 
done to the natives by forcing on them a mistaken policy with illegal 
violence, As for the injustice done to himself, the sorrow of it remains 
for those to whom his reputation and his memory are dear. 


J. A. CHALMERS, 



















THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE STORY OF 
THE BULWER-CLAYTON TREATY 


Some three hundred and fifty years ago an embryonic De Lesseps pro- 
posed to the King of Spain that he should make a canal across Panama 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. But the pious Archbishop of 
Madrid intervened with the plea that, had the Almighty intended 
the oceans to be united, He would not have placed the Isthmian 
barrier there ; and, therefore, to pierce the barrier would be an act of 
contempt against the scheme of Creation. The King was convinced, 
and did not attempt to make the canal. And although three hundred 
and fifty years have elapsed, the canal is not yet made. Perhaps some 
people will therefore argue that the Archbishop was right. However 
that may be, we have the fact that Galvio, the Portuguese, as long 
ago as 1550, indicated the Lake of Nicaragua as one of four possible 
routes for a waterway. This Lake of Nicaragua, it may be premised, 
had been taken possession of thirty years previously by the simple 
process of its discoverer, Gonzalez Davila, riding his horse into the 
water to drink. A canal has been talked about more or less ever 
since, and some projects have even been put to the test of a practical 
beginning ; but it is a curious fact that exactly three hundred years 
after Galvio suggested the Nicaragua route, was concluded that 
agreement between Great Britain and the United States, known as 
the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty, which has for so long embodied one 
of the greatest difficulties in realising the dream of ages. We 
propose to set forth plainly, and as briefly as may be, the story of 
that treaty, so as to afford material for a clear understanding of the 
important settlement which is now being effected in the relations 
of the two great Anglo-Saxon nations. 

This question began to take shape soon after the Spanish- 
American communities secured their independence of Spain. In 
1825 the Minister of the Republic of Nicaragua, at Washington, 
addressed a note to Secretary Clay, inviting the Government of the 
United States to conclude with Nicaragua a treaty so as to 
perpetually secure the possession of a canal to the two nations. 
President Adams was not then disposed to move in the matter, but 
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when a new American Minister was appointed to Central America, he 
was specially instructed by Secretary Clay to investigate the canal 
matter. To this overture from Nicaragua we may ascribe the 
origin of the Hise Convention of 1849, which again was the 
immediate cause of the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty, as we shall show. 

Nicaragua was not alone among the Spanish-American Republics 
in being desirous of seeing a union of theoceans. Bolivar, President 
of the Republic of Grenada, was enthusiastic over the idea, and 
proposed a Congress of all the independent American States to con- 
sider the whole subject. President Adams was quite willing to take 
part in this Congress until he found that the Black Republic of 
Hayti was to be recognised at, and represented in, it. Then he drew 
off, as the North Americans had not yet come to regard the negro as, 
politically speaking, a human being. Bolivar’s Panama Congress, 
therefore, resulted in nothing, and the United States ceased for a time 
to pay any attention either to Central America or the Monroe Doctrine. 
It was after the annexation of California to the American Union that 
Lord Palmerston seemed to have a prophetic instinct of the coming 
value of the American Isthmus, and took steps to have British rights 
in Belize and on the Mosquito coast of Nicaragua recognised by the 
Republic of Nicaragua. That Republic appealed to the United States 
for aid to repel our claims; but the United States then saw no cause 
for interference, and a British force occupied San Juan (henceforth 
called Greytown, after Governor Grey of Jamaica, who managed the 
business), and compelled Nicaragua to recognise our protectorate 
over Mosquitoland, chiefly peopled by British subjects from Jamaica 
and other parts of the West Indies. 

Then came the discovery of gold in California, and the necessity for 
finding a shorter route from the Eastern States to the Far West than 
across the ‘desert’ or round Cape Horn. The capitalists of America 
were more quick to perceive the immediate advantages of the Nicaragua 
route than was the Government, who began to negotiate with 
Grenada for a monopoly of the Panamaroute. When, however, these 
American capitalists endeavoured to obtain exclusive concessions from 
the Republic of Nicaragua, they found that Great Britain really held 
the key to the route at San Juan. Therefore they applied for aid to 
President Polk, who had succeeded Adams at the White House, and 
Polk sent a Special Commissioner, named Elijah Hise, to look into 
the matter and report. He was instructed to enter into no 
treaty engagements with Nicaragua without first communicating 
with Washington. On arrival in Nicaragua, however, Hise was so 
carried away by the representations of his compatriots there that 
in his zeal for American interests he ignored his instructions 
and did conclude a treaty with the Republic of Nicaragua. It 
was on the strength of the Hise Convention that Commodore 
Vanderbilt organised the ‘ American, Atlantic and Pacific Ship-Canal 
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Company,’ which obtained from Nicaragua a concession of the right 
to buildacanal. With this company began the long line of American 
‘ concessions ’ which have extended down even unto thisday. Under 
the auspices of this company was begun (by Colonel O. W. Childs) 
a series of surveys and route investigations that seem to be inter- 
minable. But the Hise Convention was never ratified, and after the 
incursions of Walker the Filibuster, the Nicaragua Government 
cancelled the concession to Vanderbilt’s Company. 

Nevertheless, the Hise Convention formed the turning-point in 
the history of the whole Central American question, and led up to the 
present position. It was provisionally signed by Elijah Hise and the 
President of the Republic of Nicaragua on the 21st of June, 1849, and 
was entitled a ‘Special Convention having in view the grand design 
of opening and establishing, through the territories of Nicaragua, a 
passage and communication between the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean.’ By this Convention the exclusive right was to be con- 
ferred on the Government or citizens of the United States to construct 
and manage a canal through Nicaragua, and also a grant of all the land 
that might be needed for the purpose. There was, further, a cession 
of land at each terminus of the canal for the sites of two ports or cities ; 
which were to be under the qualified dominion of Nicaragua. The 
‘ neutrality ’ of the canal was thus dealt with in Articles V. and VL. : 


V. The Government of the United States shall have the right to erect such 
forts and fortifications at the ends and along the lines of said works, and to arm 
and occupy the same in such manner and with as many troops as may be deemed 
necessary by the said Government for the protection and defence thereof, and also 
for the preservation of the peace and neutrality of the territories of Nicaragua, to 
whom pertains equal rights as inherent to her sovereignty. 

VI. The public armed vessels, letters of marque, and the private merchant and 
trading vessels belonging either to the Governments, or the subjects, or citizens of 
nations, kingdoms, or countries with which either of the Contracting Parties may 
be at war, shall not, during the continuance of such war, be suffered or allowed to 
come in the ports at the termination of said canals, nor be allowed to pass on or 
through the same on any account whatever; neither shall the vessels of neutral 
nations, whether public or private, be allowed to convey by means of said canal 
articles contraband of war to or for the enemies of either of the Contracting Parties, 
or to or for other nations or States who may be at war with each other; nor shall 
the vessels of countries which are engaged in war with each other, owned, or 
employed, or armed by them to carry on such war during its continuance, be 
allowed to pass through the said canals.'| The public and private vessels of all 
nations, kingdoms, and countries which are at peace with both the Contracting 
Parties and with each other, shall be permitted to enter said ports, and to pass or 
be conveyed through the said canals, but they shall be subject, however, to the 
payment of such duties, charges, and tolls as may be established by the proprietors 
of the said works. 


The American Republic in return, on her part, was to engage to 
protect and defend Nicaragua, with military forces if necessary, and 


' The Nicaragua Canal, of course, will be really two canals, one from each ocean 
into Lake Nicaragua. 
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generally to preserve the peace and neutrality of {the country, 
provided always that Nicaragua engaged in no hostilities without 
the consent of the Washington Government. 

The Hise Convention was popular in the United States when its 
terms were published there, and perhaps it might have been ratified 
had President Polk remained longer in office, in which case it would 
be an interesting political speculation to consider what Lord Palmer- 
ston would have done. But President Polk’s term was up and his 
successor, General Zachary Taylor, had not a majority in the Senate. 
Moreover, he did not approve of the provisions for a protective 
alliance with Nicaragua, and for the creation of two free cities; and 
he perceived the strong probability of a war with Great Britain, 
whose rights at San Juan were violated by the treaty. Therefore he 
temporised. He did not present the Hise Convention for ratification 
(and it was never ratified), but he did not officially reject it. Instead, 
he despatched another Commissioner to Nicaragua, Mr. E. G. Squier, 
with powers to negotiate a fresh treaty that would not involve the 
United States in entangling alliances or unnecessary controversies. 
This was a large order, and it is not to be wondered at that Mr. 
Squier was unable to execute it. What he did was to get the 
Vanderbilt Company’s contract confirmed on promise that the United 
States Government would guarantee the neutrality of the canal, at 
least from sea to sea, and he drew up a clause to be inserted both in 
the contract and in the treaty, to the effect that the United States 
Government sought no exclusive control over the canal, and invited 
all nations to enter into similar arrangements with Nicaragua for the 
joint preservation of the waterway. In short, Squier endeavoured to 
propitiate everybody, and to get rid of British claims by having the 
canal made free to all nations. But, as a matter of fact, he pleased 
nobody, and even while he was negotiating and intriguing with 
Honduras for the cession of an island in the Bay of Fonseca on the 
Pacific, a British naval force took possession of certain Honduras 
territory as indemnity for an old debt which Honduras had refused 
to pay. Thus Squier’s mission rather complicated than simplified the 
situation. 

Meanwhile Mr. Clayton, President Taylor’s Secretary of State, 
informed Lord Palmerston (through Mr. Crampton, then British 
Minister at Washington) of the delicate position in which the United 
States Government stood in the matter, with popular feeling in 
favour of the Hise Convention and adverse to the continuance of 
British influence in Mosquitoland. The President and the Secretary 
saw that to insist on the popular American view would inevitably 
result in war with Great Britain, and that they did not want. 
Mr. Crampton was frankly informed that the party in opposition 
would be glad to force the Government into collision with Great 
Britain for their own/political ends. The solution of the difficulty 
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suggested by Mr. Clayton was that both nations should bury their 
differences and co-operate in the construction and control of the 
canal, ; 

From Mr. Crampton’s despatches it appears that Mr. Clayton 
expressed the desire of his Government not to secure any exclusive 
advantages in connection with the canal, such as the Hise Conven- 
tion was to confer, but that Great Britain should make a treaty 
with Nicaragua providing against exclusive advantages being given 
to anybody, and at the same time agree to some arrangement 
whereby the Mosquito difficulty could be disposed of. Mr. Crampton 
also represented Mr. Clayton’s opinion to be that the question could 
never be amicably settled unless both Great Britain and the United 
States withdrew all claims to the territories of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. 

Such was the state of affairs when, towards the end of 1849, Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer arrived in Washington as British envoy, 
specially charged to treat with Mr. Clayton for a settlement of the 
Nicaragua question. His first demand was that Squier should be 
recalled and his acts disavowed; his next step was to suggest 
that henceforward Great Britain and the United States should treat 
directly with each other on matters relating to the canal, and not 
indirectly through Nicaragua. Mr. Clayton agreed to this, and also 
to recognise the British claim to Greytown at the mouth of the 
San Juan River. This admission was an important one; for, as Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer informed Lord Palmerston in one of his 
earliest despatches, the American objection to the Mosquito claim 
rested on the fact that the canal must pass through the San Juan 
River. In a later despatch he said that in America it was supposed 
that Britain had put the Mosquito Indians in possession at Greytown 
‘in order to get hold of this entrance to the canal passage for itself, 
and at all events to prevent its falling into the possession of, or being 
subservient to the views of, any other Power. On this ground has 
arisen all the excitement here touching the British protectorate of 
Mosquito.’ It was on account of this distorted view that Sir Henry 
recommended that both countries should abandon any particular 
advantages they possessed—‘ the one such as might be derived from 
the protectorate over the Mosquitos, and the other such as might be 
derived from any contract or treaty with Nicaragua.’ This, it will 
be seen, was practically Mr. Clayton’s view. 

In transmitting to Lord Palmerston the draft of the Convention 
he was negotiating with Mr. Clayton, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer 
pointed out that by its provisions Great Britain would be debarred 
from colonising or occupying any part of Central America. On the 
8th of March, 1850, Lord Palmerston wrote to Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer entirely approving of his conduct of the affair, and authoris- 
ing him to sign the Convention the draft of which he had submitted. 
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And this was how the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty was drawn UP, of 
which the following is the preamble: 


Her Britannic Majesty and the United States of America being desirous of 
consolidating the relations of amity which so happily subsist between them, by 
setting forth and fixing in a Convention their views and intentions with reference 
to any means of communication by Ship-Canal, which may be constructed between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by the way of the River St. Juan de Nicaragua, 
and either or both of the lakes of Nicaragua or Managua, to any port or place on 
the Pacific Ocean; Her Britannic Majesty has conferred full powers on the Right 
Honourable Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, a member of Her Majesty’s most honour- 
able Privy Council, Knight Commander of the most honourable Order of the Bath, 
and Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister Plenipotentiary of Her Britannic Majesty 
to the United States ; and the President of the United States, on John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State of the United States, for the aforesaid purpose; and the said 
Plenipotentiaries having exchanged their full powers, which were found to be in 
proper form, have agreed to the following Articles :— 


The First Article relates to the control of the ‘ said canal,’ which 
is to say, any ship-canal that may be constructed : 


ARTICLE I. 


The Governments of Great Britain and the United States hereby declare, that 
neither the one nor the other, will ever obtain, or maintain, for itself any exclusive 
control over the said Ship-Canal ; agreeitig that neither will ever erect or maintain 
any fortifications commanding the same, or in the vicinity thereof; or occupy, or 
fortify, or colonise, or assume or exercise, any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America; nor will either make 
use of any protection which either affords, or may afford, or any alliance which 
either has, or may have, to, or with, any State or people, for the purpose of erecting, 
or maintaining, any such fortifications, or of occupying, fortifying, or colonising, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America, or of 
assuming or exercising dominion over the same. Nor will Great Britain or the 
United States take advantage of any intimacy, or use any alliance, connection, or 
influence, that either may possess with any State or Government, through whose 
territory the said canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring, or holding, directly 
or indirectly, for the subjects or citizens of the one, any rights or advantages in 
regard to commerce or navigation through the said canal, which shall not be offered, 
on the same terms, to the subjects or citizens of the other. 


This Article (I.), it will be seen, is diametrically opposed to the 
terms of Article V. of the rejected Hise Convention. It debars 
either country from occupying or fortifying Nicaraguan or Costa Rican 
territory, and also engages that Great Britain should not do what 
America feared she intended to do—convert her protectorate over the 
Mosquito Coast into actual ‘dominion.’ We may regard this Article 
as defining the territorial relations of the canal. The Second Article 
relates to its position in war between Great Britain and America ; 
subsequent Articles providing for joint protection of the canal in other 
circumstances. The Third and Fourth Articles relate to the construc- 
tion of the canal, and to the facilities to be provided for the carrying 
onof the work. The Fifth Article is the important one which provides 
for the protection of the canal, and the guarantee of its neutrality by 
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Great Britain and America jointly against the world, and of this we 
give the text: 


ARTICLE V. 


The Contracting Parties further engage that, when the said canal shall have 
been completed, they will protect it from interruption, seizure, or unjust confisca- 
tion, and that they will guarantee the neutrality thereof, so that the said canal may 
for ever be open and free, and the capital invested therein secure. Nevertheless, 
the Governments of Great Britain and the United States, in according their pro- 
tection to the construction of the said canal, and guaranteeing its neutrality and 
security when completed, always understand that this protection and guarantee 
are granted conditionally, and may be withdrawn by both Governments, or either 
Government, if both Governments, or either Government, should deem that the 
persons or company undertaking or managing the same, adopt or establish such 
regulations concerning the traffic thereupon, as are contrary to the spirit and 
intention of this Convention; either by making unfair discriminations in favour of 
the commerce of one of the contracting parties over the commerce of the other, or 
by imposing oppressive exactions or unreasonable tolls upon passengers, vessels, 
goods, wares, merchandize, or other articles. Neither party, however, shall with- 
draw the aforesaid protection and guarantee without first giving six months’ 
notice to the other. 


Whilst coming under this joint obligation, however, the two 
nations by the Sixth Article invite other Powers to take part in the 
good work. The Seventh Article has direct reference to the conces- 
sion or project then in existence, and is also applicable to con- 
cessions granted and companies formed since. The Eighth Article 
extends the provisions of the Convention beyond Nicaragua. And it 
is necessary to carefully note this Article, because on both sides of 
the Atlantic many commentators on this subject have not realised 
how wide was the design of this treaty, and how broad is the 
acknowledgment it embodies of Great Britain as an American Power. 
The Eighth Article runs thus: 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The Governments of Great Britain and the United States, having not only 
desired in entering into this Convention to accomplish a particular object, but also 
to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to extend their protection by 
treaty stipulations to any other practicable communications, whether by canal or 
railway, across the Isthmus which connects Northand South America, and especially 
to the inter-oceanic communications, should the same prove to be practicable, 
whether by canal or railway, which are now proposed to be established by the way 
of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, however, their protection to any such 
canals or railways as are by this Article specified, it is always understood by Great 
Britain and the United States that the parties contracting or owning the same shall 
impose no other charges or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid 
Governments shall approve of as just and equitable ; and that the same canals or 
railways, being open to the subjects and citizens of Great Britain and the United 
States on equal terms, shall also be open on like terms to the subjects and citizens 
of every other State which is willing to grant thereto such protection as Great 
Britain and the United States engage to afford. 





The Ninth and concluding Article merely provides for the exchange 
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of ratifications at Washington within six months, ‘or sooner if 
possible.’ 

By Article VIII. the United States Government abandoned the 
‘particular advantages’ they had obtained in a treaty with the 
Republic of New Grenada (now the United States of Colombia) dated 
December 1846. 

After the signature of the Treaty, and before it had been ratified, 
Sir Henry Bulwer submitted to the American Government a formal 
‘ declaration’ in which it was made clear that engagements under the 
Convention did not apply to British Honduras. Mr. Clayton in writing 
(5th of July, 1850) acknowledged this ‘ declaration’ and expressed his 
perfect understanding that British Honduras was not covered by the 
treaty. 

Nevertheless difficulties soon arose through the encroachments of 
Americans on territories dependent on British Honduras. And within 
a couple of years or so, the whole subject of the Treaty was re-opened 
in consequence of disturbances on the Mosquito Coast. This con- 
troversy went on until the Vanderbilt charter was cancelled by the 
Nicaraguan Government after the Walker filibusterings, but looking 
back now, it is clear that the terms of the Treaty as regards Honduras 
were not properly understood by the Americans, though, of course, 
we were not to blame for that. And whilst it was a mistake, if not 
an actual violation of the Treaty, for Britain to annex the Bay 
Islands in 1852, yet it must be remembered that these islands were 
afterwards unreservedly abandoned entirely out of deference to 
American opinion and feeling. It was after the Bay Islands had 
been given up, that President Buchanan, who when he went to the 
White House had announced his intention of asking Congress to 
vote the abrogation of the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty, expressed himself 
as ‘entirely satisfied’ with a settlement by which the ‘discordant 
constructions ’ of the Treaty were reconciled. 

There was not much discussion of the Treaty after this affair 
until M. de Lesseps appeared on the scene, although when General 
Grant first came into office, Secretary Hamilton Fish brought the 
Monroe Doctrine into prominence by a remonstrance against some 
alleged trespassing by British subjects in Guatemala. This is note- 
worthy, because in his despatch to General Schenck, then minister 
at London, Mr. Fish referred to the trespass as ‘an infringement of 
the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty which will be very unacceptable to this 
country.’ It was when the late Mr. J. G. Blaine became President 
Garfield’s Secretary of State that trouble recommenced over the 
Treaty—Lesseps having by that time begun work at Panama. A 
long correspondence then took place between Secretary Blaine and 
Lord Granville, which it can serve no good purpose now to recall. 

Mr. Blaine was succeeded in office by Secretary Frelinghuysen 
who, under President Arthur, cherished the idea of taking the canal 
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entirely into American hands by making it United States property. 
He negotiated with Nicaragua a Convention known as the Freling- 
huysen-Zavala Treaty, under which a canal was to be built by the 
United States, and owned by the United States and Nicaragua, with a 
perpetual defensive alliance between the two countries. This Treaty 
(which was not by any means favourably regarded by the Maritime 
Canal Company of the United States) was never ratified by the Senate. 

But before drafting the Convention with Nicaragua, Secretary 
Frelinghuysen had endeavoured to induce Lord Granville to abrogate 
the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty on the plea inter alia that this agreement 
had been made for a particular object which had ceased to exist. 
Secretary Frelinghuysen’s despatch is a masterly document, and is full 
of ingenious arguments. He took up Lord Granville’s reply to Mr. 
Blaine, and began by repeating Mr. Blaine’s declaration that it was 
unnecessary and unwise to provide for an international guarantee of 
the neutrality of the Isthmus, which guarantee would give a pre- 
text for foreign navies assembling in American waters. Mr. Freling- 
huysen urged that treaties are either harmless or useless in time 
of peace, and that in time of war it is impossible to enforce them— 
en argument which would operate against the conclusion of any 
international compacts at all. He asserted that the formation of a 
protectorate by European nations over the Isthmus transit would be 
in conflict with a doctrine which has been for many years asserted 
by the United States. Proceeding from this to the Bulwer-Clayton 
Treaty he argued that this had been violated by Great Britain in 
maintaining a colony in Honduras, and therefore it was now (1882) 
voidable at pleasure by the United States. He contended that 
Article VIII. referred only to works projected at the time when the 
Treaty was made and not to subsequent projects. And with regard to 
Honduras he contended that Sir Henry Bulwer’s ‘ declaration ’ to Mr. 
Clayton after the signature of the Treaty referred merely to a coast 
settlement in which Britain had a right to cut wood but not to 
found a colony, and that at any rate the ‘declaration’ was not part of 
the Treaty. Mr. Frelinghuysen even went further. He contended 
that as the original concession had expired, the Treaty had become 
obsolete, and .that therefore the Treaty between the United States 
and Grenada, which preceded the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty, remained 
in force. 

To this very ingenious pleading (which there have been several 
efforts of late years toirevive in American prints) Lord Granville had 
a simple and effective reply. The ‘ general principle’ of Article VIII. 
provides for protection of ‘any other practicable communications,’ 
as well as those which are ‘now proposed.’ The Treaty with the 
Republic of Grenada did not confer exclusive right of protection on 
the United States. There was nothing in that Treaty, even if revived, 
to prevent’ joint protection by Great Britain and the United 
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States, and it would give no more exclusive right than did the 
Treaties of Great Britain with Nicaragua and Honduras. And the 
occupation of British Honduras could not possibly constitute a 
violation of the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty because that country was 
acquired by conquest before the Treaty was made, and was formally 
recognised by the United States as a dependency of Great Britain. 
Moreover, Lord Granville reminded Secretary Frelinghuysen, Presi- 
dent Buchanan had expressed himself as ‘ entirely satisfied’ with the 
arrangement with regard to Honduras, and the position was unchanged 
since. 

President Cleveland withdrew the Frelinghuysen-Zavala Treaty 
because he was opposed to the United States exercising sovereignty 
over the canal, and because he held that the construction of the canal 
as a Federal enterprise would conflict with the principles of the 
Bulwer-Clayton Treaty. 

The Frelinghuysen case is notable as the last diplomatic attempt 
on the part of America to get rid of the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty. 
The agreement which has just been concluded between Lord 
Pauncefote and Secretary Hay, has for object the adaptation of the 
Treaty to present circumstances and prospects. And, of course, it has 
long been felt in this country that if the Nicaraguan Canal is really 
going to be built by the Americans, some modification would be neces- 
sary, or at all events desirable, of the Convention of 1850. It seems to 
us that the agreement drafted by Lord Pauncefote and Mr. Hay is not 
only an excellent example of diplomatic skill, but is also an admirable 
expression of good will. By the preamble the Queen and the President 
declare their desire to facilitate the construction of a ship-canal to 
connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and ‘to remove any objec- 
tion which may arise out of the Convention of April 19, 1850, to 
the construction of such canal under the auspices of the United 
States, without impairing the general principle of neutralisation 
established in Article VIII. of the Convention.’ 

The new Convention affects only the First and Eighth Articles 
of the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty, but does not abrogate either. And as 
regards the First Article the modification relates only to construction 
and management, both countries being still debarred from fortifying 
the route or from assuming dominion over the adjacent territory. 
The text of Article I. of the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty (given above) has 
now to be read with the following addendum, which forms Article I. of 
the new Convention :— 


ARTICLE I. (Pauncrerote-Hay Convention) 


It is agreed that the Canal may be constructed under the auspices of the 
Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost or by gift or 
loan of money to individuals or corporations through subscription to or purchase 
of stock or shares, and that, subject to the provisions of the present Convention, 
the said Government shall have and enjoy all the rights incident to such con- 
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struction, as well as the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and 
management of the canal. 


The retention of the provision in the old Treaty against fortifica- 
tions seems to have been adversely criticised in some political circles 
in America, but this provision is essential to effect the second object 
of the new agreement—the guarantee of the absolute neutrality of 
the canal as an international waterway under the administrative 
care of the United States. The ‘ general principle’ of neutralisation 
established in Article VIII. of the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty (given 
above) is put into practical form in the following rules laid down in 


ARTICLE II. (Pacncerorse-Hay Convention) 


(1) The Canal shall be free and open in time of war as in time of peace to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations on terms of entire equality, so that 
there shall be no discrimination against any nation or its citizens or subjects in 
respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise. 

(2) The Canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be exercised 
nor any act of hostility be committed within it. 

(3) Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual or take any stores in the 
Canal except so far as may be strictly necessary, and the transit of such vessels 
through the Canal shall be effected with the least possible delay in accordance 
with the regulations in force, and with only such intromission as may result from 
the necessities of the service. Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same 
rules as vessels of war of the belligerents. 

(4) No belligerents shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, or 
warlike materials in the Canal, except in case of accidental hindrance of the 
transit, and in such cases the transit shall be resumed with all possible 
despatch. 

(5) The provisions of this Article shall apply to waters adjacent to the Canal 
within three marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not 
remain in such waters longer than twenty-four hours at any one time, except in 
case of distress, and in such case shall depart as soon as possible ; but a vessel of 
war of one belligerent shall not depart within twenty-four hours from the 
departure of a vessel of war of the other belligerent. 

(6) The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of the Canal shall be deemed to be part 
thereof for the purposes of this Convention, and in time of war as in time of peace 
shall enjoy complete immunity from attack or injury by belligerents and from 
acts calculated to impair their usefulness as part of the Canal. 

(7) No fortifications shall be erected commanding the Canal or the waters 
adjacent. The United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such 
military police along the Canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawless- 
ness and disorder. 


That is to say, the Central American Canal is to have the same 
international status as the Suez Canal, but with this difference, that 
the United States will have both the exclusive policing and the 
exclusive management of the former. 

It is not to be denied that Great Britain gives up a good deal in 
relinquishing the right to joint possession and joint control of a 
waterway that may come to be, in the event of certain possibilities 
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in the Near East, of even greater importance than the Suez Canal 
to our commerce and Imperial interests in the Far East. But we 
can concede this cheerfully in sympathy with the legitimate 
aspirations of our kin beyond sea, confident also that what is 
for their good will be ultimately for ours, and convinced that every 
sacrifice made by either nation for the other will help to draw 
closer the Anglo-Saxon bond. The new Convention is so advan- 
tageous to America, whilst also acceptable to Great Britain, that all 
friends of peace and goodwill in both ‘hemispheres must earnestly 
hope that it will be speedily ratified by both countries. 


BENJAMIN TAYLOR, 


Vor, XLVII—Ne. 277 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ‘TEMPERANCE’ REPLY TO 
STR ALGERNON WEST 


Ir is not surprising that Sir Algernon West is disappointed at the 
reception which has been accorded to the Majority Report of the 
Licensing Commission. He is very largely responsible for the turn 
which events took during the closing weeks of the sittings and the 
shape which the Majority Report ultimately assumed. And he is 
naturally annoyed to find that no one outside the liquor trade attaches 
much importance tothe recommendations of himself and his colleagues. 
Since the reports appeared a vigorous movement has been in pro- 
gress throughout the country to expound Lord Peel’s reeommenda- 
tions and express the remarkable agreement which exists in support 
of them amongst the great majority of those who are anxious to 
secure some measure of genuine temperance reform. The Majority 
Report has evoked no such manifestation of public opinion. No one 
desires to see it embodied in an Act of Parliament; even the liquor 
trade prefers that nothing should be done. It is a production which 
never had in it the elements of vitality. It is an impossible 
proposal. 

I shall say but little with reference to Sir Algernon West’s 
criticisms of Lord Peel’s conduct as chairman of the Commission. I 
regret their tone, except for one reason, and that is that it enables 
any one who reads between the lines to understand much that would 
otherwise appear inexplicable. The statement that Lord Peel did 
anything to prevent full discussion of his draft report is but a 
repetition of paragraphs which were industriously circulated in the 
newspapers at the time, and is in my opinion misleading and 
_ unjustifiable. What was insisted upon, and very properly and 
necessarily, was that the discussion should be conducted in an orderly 
and businesslike manner. Amendments were taken in the order in 
which the lines or paragraphs to which they referred occurred, and 
Commissioners were not allowed to hop about in any haphazard 
manner that might for the moment seem to be convenient for an 
eager one here or a belated one there. Every Commissioner had the 
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opportunity of moving any amendment he desired to any word, line, 
or paragraph before we passed on to consider those which followed. 
More could not be desired by any reasonable man. To have 
permitted it would have involved us in endless confusion. As it was 
we spent many days in considering the draft report before the split 
came ; endless amendments were moved and numerous divisions were 
taken. Very early in our sittings minutes of the alterations made 
were distributed to the Commissioners at the commencement of the 
next sitting, and the Secretary circulated daily copies of any 
suggested amendments which were handed in to him. In more 
than one instance the discussion of a difficult point was postponed 
to another sitting to enable a Commissioner to draft a suggested 
amendment. 

It is not correct to say that at the first meeting at which Lord 
Peel submitted his draft he told us that ‘whether we agreed with it 
or not, it was his report; and that his report was the report.’ Sir 
Algernon has completely misunderstood, and consequently altogether 
misrepresents, what Lord Peel did say. Nor did Lord Peel ever 
intimate to the Commission that it ‘should not be allowed to cast a 
backward glance on any part of the report or alter it in any way.’ 
What he did decline to do—after we had revised four-fifths of it 
—was to go back to the very beginning and commence the whole work 
entirely anew, with the avowed intention of throwing over all that 
had been done, and of substituting for it an altogether different and 
antagonistic document. 

But it is almost an impertinence for me to appear to assume 
that Lord Peel’s action as chairman requires defence. His position, 
experience, and reputation are sufficient to refute the allegations 
which have been made. When he was appointed to the chairman- 
ship of the Commission he was hailed by the Times newspaper and 
by the organs of the liquor trade as an ideal chairman, and it may 
safely be said that if he did not know how to preside over such a 
discussion, efficiently and impartially, it would be impossible to find 
any one who would be competent. 

The explanation of the divergence which arose, and of the fiasco 
which the Majority Report has proved to be, is to be found altogether 
elsewhere, as I shall subsequently show. 

Sir Algernon West says : 

The first serious difference of opinion arose on Lord Peel’s proposal for the 
separation of the trades, which was tantamount to abolition of what are popularly 


known in this country as grocers’ licenses. 
i 
. . 


Up to this time there appeared to be every probability of the Commission 
coming to a nearly unanimous report. 

If Sir Algernon had said, ‘ Almost the last difference of opinion ’ 
arose about the grocers’ licenses, he would have been more accurate. 
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E It was not then or there that any difficulty arose about an almost 
Rg unanimous report. We had then got through nine-tenths of the nul 
YY portion referring to England and Wales. Numerous votes had been sen 
+S taken, by some of which the draft had been, in the judgment of the alt 
i temperance members, weakened. Sir Algernon West carried the sh« 
& omission of the abolition of the grocers’ licenses. Consequently alr 
al there was no reason in that why he and his friends should not sign we 
the report up to that point. The Temperance Commissioners certainly an 
did not intimate that that decision would affect their intention to th: 
" sign it. The comparatively short remaining portion of the report sic 
concerning England and Wales was passed practically as it stood. m 
The differences over the Scotch, the Irish, and the club sections fo 
were not serious. th 

The temperance members were prepared to join the other 
Commissioners in signing the first four parts as they stood after they ef 
had been revised by the Commission. Those four parts were more tl 
than nine-tenths of the whole in bulk. They would, of course, have u 
appended a short statement of their personal preference for the tl 
original draft on probably three or four points. But their reserva- rr 
tions would have been vastly fewer and shorter than those of the t] 
liquor trade representatives to the present Majority Report. If the t 
liquor trade representatives and the neutral members of the Commis- t 


sion had been prepared to act similarly there might have been a V 
practically unanimous report, so far as the first four parts were con- t 
cerned—really 190 pages out of 205. We had not then reached c 
Part V., and we did not know what might or might not be possible f 
when it came to be considered. 1 
I do not hesitate to say that when the consideration of the first 1 
four parts had been completed and theunfortunate adjournment took | 
place owing to Lord Peel’s illness, the Commissioners generally 
anticipated that those four parts were agreed to in their revised form, 
subject of course to such reservations as individual Commissioners 
might desire to make. Certainly Mr. E. N. Buxton, the leader of the 
liquor trade members, so regarded them. As forthe neutral members, 
the numerous alterations which had been suggested were either 
adopted or rejected by the votes of the majority of them. It was 
their votes that turned the scale in practically every division, and 
they really decided the form in which the draft report emerged from 
the discussion. 
Why then was that amended draft report—which, after steady 
deliberation, extending over several weeks, had been passed—thrown 
aside and an emasculatedand distorted version substituted, by a com- 
bination of the liquor trade members, who had regarded the other 
report as ‘ agreed to’ and the greater portion of the neutral members 
who had for the most part steadily voted against the very excisions 
and alterations which they ultimately adopted ? 
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Ican only record what happened. Sir Algernon West and a 
number of his neutral colleagues, together with the leader and repre- 
sentative of the liquor trade commissions, drafted and circulated ‘an 
alternative scheme to Lord Peel’s reduction proposals which was 
shortly followed by alternatives to the four previous parts which had 
already been laboriously considered, amended, and agreed to. We 
were informed that it would be moved that the alternative reduction 
and compensation proposals should be substituted for Lord Peel’s as 
the basis for discussion, and that, should a reopening of the discus- 
sion of the whole of the other four parts not be permitted, it would be 
moved that their new and emasculated draft should be substituted 
for the parts which had already been discussed and passed, in order 
that we might go through the whole process again ! 

The procedure was curious, not to say drastic. Its practical 
effect was obvious. The number of the neutrals who, together with 
the liquor trade members represented by Mr. Buxton, presented their 
ultimatum with such scant ceremony and so little consideration for 
the views of their colleagues who had not been consulted, were a 
majority of the Commission. Consequently they could carry what 
they pleased. Their alternative drafts were distinctly antagonistic 
to, and in numerous vital particulars altogether irreconcilable with, 
the aim and object of Lord Peel’s report, and of those portions of it 
which had already been passed. It was abundantly clear, therefore, 
that the Commissioners had become separated into two groups, one 
of which desired to bring the liquor trade more definitely, efficiently, 
and fully under public control, while the other proposed to strengthen 
the legal position of license holders and licensed property and confer 
upon them a vested interest which they do not now possess, and 
seriously restrict in some vital particulars the power of control which 
licensing authorities now have. Two reports were inevitable. 
Further united sittings of two altogether discordant groups were 
obviously useless. Consequently, when we met to receive the formal 
proposal of the majority that we should stultify ourselves by throwing 
over all that we and they had done during weeks of sittings, and 
commence de novo on their drafts, Lord Peel briefly intimated that 
it was useless to proceed further, that he should invite those who 
agreed with the main principles of his draft to continue and com- 
plete its consideration, and he would leave those who differed funda- 
mentally as to the principles on which the report should be based to 
consider and complete their own draft. He then left the chair, and 
to all intents and purposes the sittings of the Commission, as such, 
were at an end. The Commissioners never again sat as a whole. 
They met from time to time in two distinct groups and completed 
their respective reports. 

Now what was the real inwardness of it all? Sir Algernon West 
suggests one explanation. I will indicate another. According to 
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his account he and his friends had been hurried and confused, and 
it was only when they had a few weeks in which to meditate on what 
had been passed that they realised that the whole of it needed 
reconsideration. That is a humiliating confession, and I cannot help 
thinking that as an excuse or explanation it will be considered 
flimsy and inadequate. As we only sat two days a week there was 
ample time between the sittings to review what had been done and 
to consider what was to come; and to suggest that the neutral 
Commissioners were so incompetent and muddleheaded that under 
such conditions they did not know what they were about, and were 
unable to thoroughly appreciate what had been done, is a strange 
comment on Sir Algernon’s repeated claim that they were the 
embodiment of special knowledge, capacity, and experience. 

In my opinion the explanation of the fiasco in which Sir Algernon 
West involved himself and his friends is to be found in the fact that 
he formed, expressed, and acted upon the extraordinary opinion that 
no report would be of real value and carry weight with the country 
and result in legislation unless it had attached to it the signatures of 
the liquor trade members of the Commission. That of course 
involved that in connection with any reduction proposals there must 
be a scheme of compensation which would be so ample as to be 
satisfactory and acceptable to brewers and publicans. When that 
opinion was arrived at I do not know. Sir Algernon mentioned it to 
me at an early stage of the discussion of the report, and I ventured 
to say that I differed entirely. I expressed the opinion that what 
would carry weight with the country and with Parliament would be 
a report signed by the neutral and the temperance members, and that 
if such a report could be agreed upon no one would attach the 
slightest importance to a dissentient report signed by members of 
the liquor trade, who would be expected to be influenced by the 
financial interests of themselves and those whom they represented. 

It seemed to me obvious that the moment it was deemed essential 
to secure the signatures of the trade members the decision as to the 
main lines on which the report should run was surrendered to them ; 
‘ A Brewers’ Report’ was rendered inevitable. Events proved that 
the view was a sound one. As the discussion of the report pro- 
ceeded week after week, frequent conferences between Sir Algernon 
West and the leader of the liquor members indicated that an inclined 
plane had been entered upon which could only end in throwing Sir 
Algernon and those who acted with him into the arms of the liquor 
trade. The conditions required that the report should be watered 
down to liquor trade signing point. And it was done. First, an 
altogether inadequate reduction scheme, combined with a full and 
practically permanent compensation proposal, was adopted, and then 
the report which the leader of the trade representatives had de- 
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supported at its various stages, was taken to pieces, emasculated, 
and reconstructed on the feeblest possible basis. The price paid for 
the liquor trade signatures was, as under the circumstances it was 
bound to be, complete surrender. It was as humiliating as it was 
deplorable. I am surprised that Sir Algernon West should suggest 
that this could not be so because only one representative of the 
liquor trade met in private conclave with the seven so-called neutrals, 
and ‘it is absurd to suppose that his single voice could outvote seven.’ 
The one member of the liquor trade was the leader of seven 
colleagues. The proposals which were being considered by Sir 
Algernon West, and those who were acting with him, could not 
be carried on the Commission unless they had the support of the 
eight liquor trade members, and having set out to secure those 
signatures it is obvious that the fact that Mr. Buxton was only 
one amongst eight at this conference counted for nothing. The 
important fact was that he was the representative of those to 
whom, owing to the attitude taken by Sir Algernon West, the key 
of the position, so far as those who were conferring was concerned, 
had been given. 

We are told that the Commission was ‘founded on a principle 
quite novel.’ I will venture to add that the principle was also absurd 
and indefensible. It was absurd because it rendered a unanimous 
report impossible, and it was indefensible because it assumed that 
the position of the temperance members was in any way comparable 
with that of the liquor makers and sellers. 

That one third of the Commissioners should be selected because 
they were closely engaged in, and directly represented, various 
branches of the trade whose effects upon the community, and the 
best means of more effectively protecting the nation against them, 
were to be inquired into and reported upon, was extraordinary. 
Practically the liquor trade was being placed upon its trial. The 
Commission was the outcome of the demand of public opinion that 
something should be done to grapple with the great evil of our time. 
And one third of its members were judges in their own cause. 

The suggestion that this absurdity could be rectified by appoint- 
ing an equal number of temperance members cannot be too strongly 
protested against. The distinction between having opinions on a 
question, and having a personal financial interest in it, is as great as 
it is obvious. Temperance men form their opinions on the liquor 
traffic and licensing law simply as individuals and citizens, entirely 
free from any personal or family financial interest. They have 
nothing to consider but the well-being of the community. In the 
other case the definite and direct pecuniary interest which exists 
must warp the judgment and influence the decision. Of course 
temperance men have opinions as to the use of liquor and the effect 
which public-houses have upon the public welfare, and they have 
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views as to what should be done. Who has not? Ifaman is to be 
regarded as incapable of forming a useful opinion as to what measures 
of liquor law reform are practicable, and will be useful and receive 
the support of public opinion, because he does not use intoxicants 
himself, why should it not be assumed that on precisely similar 
grounds a man who does take liquor will be prejudiced in the opposite 
direction? Every one of the so-called neutral members of the 
Commission had opinions on the subject which they were appointed 
to consider, and some of them pretty strong ones too. It was 
impossible that it should be otherwise. Nor were all of them en- 
tirely free from family connection with or personal interest in the 
liquor traffic. 

Sir Algernon West’s analysis of the personnel of the Commission 
is an illustration of his complacent method of extolling those who 
agreed with him, and attempting to depreciate those from whom he 
differed. He says that eight Commissioners represented the liquor 
trade, eight represented ‘teetotalism and the prohibitionist school,’ 
and eight were ‘impartial’ men, of ‘wide knowledge of the question’ 
and ‘ extensive experience of the working of the licensing laws,’ who 
were ‘umpires between the two bodies of conflicting opinions.’ Sir 
William Houldsworth, M.P., who was cne of the so-called temperance 
eight, will be surprised to learn that he was either a teetotaller or a 
prohibitionist. Mr. W. Allen, M.P., who was another, was not a 
teetotaller, and while our Commission was sitting was interested in 
the promotion of a large brewery company !' 

When Sir Algernon West further says that Sir C. Cameron, 
Messrs. Caine, Whittaker, and Roberts were members of the Commis- 
sion ostensibly because they represented the views of the ‘ United 
Kingdom Alliance,’ he is inaccurate. As a matter of fact only five 
of the eight so-called temperance men were teetotallers, and it is 
altogether incorrect to say that the four gentlemen named were 
selected as representatives of the views of the United Kingdom 
Alliance. 

If the personality of the Commission is to be examined in the 
somewhat invidious way in which Sir Algernon West has analysed it, 
I may be pardoned if I suggest that there is another method of 
grouping the members which is important and suggestive. The 
close connection which exists between the Unionist party and 
the liquor trade is notorious. Speaking broadly, they stand or fall 
together, and they both know it. In the light of a condition of 
things which I need not elaborate, because every one is aware of it, 
the following facts are instructive. 


1 Mr. Allen, M.P., is the Commissioner to whom Sir Algernon West refers when 
he says, ‘One of the teetotal section also came forward and contributed important 
suggestions’! Under the circumstances it was not surprising that he found himself 
more at home with the liquor trade group. 
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The Commission consisted of twenty-four members : 


Eight of these were engaged in the liquor trade. 
Ten of the others were supporters of the present Government. 
Six were Liberals. 


Compensation is the line across which the two great political parties 
divide on this question, and the liquor trade throws in its lot with 
the Unionist party, because it has declared for full and permanent 
compensation, and against the Liberal party because it is opposed to 
that policy. It was across that line that the Commission really split 
into two groups. 

Was eighteen to six a fair, a reasonable, an impartial selection ? 

The position is worse if Sir Algernon West’s method of balancing 
off the temperance men against the liquor trade members be adopted. 
What was the political complexion of the so-called neutrals? Seven 
out of the eight were supporters of the present Government. Was 
that an impartial selection ? 

But I must apologise for following Sir Algernon West through 
even so much as I have done of his discussion of the petty details of 
procedure and the persoual views and conduct of the Commissioners. 
Though these do loom so large béfore his mind as to almost exclude 
everything else, they are of no real importance. 

What the public are interested in is not personalities and 
trivialities, but the practical merits or demerits of the two reports 
which have been presented for their consideration. 

The fundamental difference between them is that while the 
Majority Report would strengthen the position of the liquor trade 
and render future effective reform infinitely more difficult by 
creating a legal vested interest, and seriously curtailing the con- 
trolling power of the licensing authority in most important respects, 
Lord Peel’s Report would grapple with the compensation claim, 
extend and make more effective the control of an improved licensing 
authority, materially reduce the number of public-houses, and pre- 
pare the way for further reforms by providing that at the end of a 
term of years there should be a perfectly clean slate on which Parlia- 
ment would feel free to write any legislation which the country 
might then desire. 

One report would entrench the liquor trade in a stronger posi- 
tion than it has ever held before, by so altering the law as to give 
definite sanction and authority to several legal fictions which 
interested parties have carefully cultivated, and many supine and 
incompetent justices have appeared to sanction, in spite of the 
repeated clear and emphatic decisions of the High Courts. The 
other would clear away this overgrowth which has obscured the law 

and very largely subverted the obvious intention of Parliament, and 
would restore to the State that authority over a wealthy monopoly 
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which is essential if the well-being of the community is to be pro- 
tected against an increasing and dangerous tyranny. 

If what I have here stated be correct, Sir Algernon West is of 
course altogether wrong in saying that the material differences in 
the two reports ‘are mainly differences of degree rather than of 
principle.’ 

In the very peculiar and somewhat confused account which Sir 
Algernon gives of the two rival reduction and compensation recom- 
mendations he so completely ignores the objections which render 
acceptance of the majority proposals impossible, and the marked 
difference in principle which characterises the minority suggestion, 
that one wonders whether that is because he never fully understood 
them or he does not feel able to dispose of them. 

Time and space will not permit me here to follow the detailed 
comments which Sir Algernon West makes upon the two schemes. 
I must content myself with saying that were I to do so I should con- 
trovert nearly the whole of them. But for the most part they are 
neither forcible nor important, and in not a few instances they are 
based upon or are calculated to create a misapprehension. 

A vital difference between the two proposals is that the Majority 
Report would establish the principle of full and practically perma- 
nent compensation for the refusal of licenses which were not renewed 
on the ground that the public interest requires that there should be 
fewer public-houses. It declares that as a matter of right and justice 
such licenses ought to be purchased at their market value. 

The Minority Report, accepting the unquestioned legal position 
as laid down in numerous Acts of Parliament from the commencement 
of our licensing system down to the present time, that a public-house 
license has always been and still is issued, either as a new one or by 
way of renewal, subject to the distinct understanding that it will not 
be re-granted if the licensing authority decides (subject to appeal to 
quarter sessions) that the public interest requires that it shall cease, 
and relying upon the oft-repeated decisions of the High Courts that 
there is no vested interest in a license, declares that there is and can 
be no legal claim to compensation for the non-renewal of a license on 
the ground that the well-being of the community will be promoted 
by reducing the number of those existing. It is further recommended 
that notice should be at once given of an intention to exercise that 
power of non-renewal more freely in the future. While denying 
any legal right to compensation or notice, a seven years’ notice is 
advised as a matter of grace and expediency. Stated briefly the 
Majority Report recommends full compensation as a right, and Lord 
Peel’s report recommends a seven years’ notice as a matter of 

ce. 

Thus far the distinction in principle is surely so wide and clear as 
to render any exposition of it unnecessary. Possibly it is the next 
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step which Lord Peel’s proposal suggests that leads to some confusion 
of thought. 

It being deemed desirable that, although seven years’ notice 
should be given that at the end of that time the undoubted powers 
and rights of the local and State authorities will be vigorously exer- 
cised, the reduction of the number of ‘on’ licenses to a statutory 
maximum should commence at once, it is further recommended that 
those license holders whose licenses are terminated under this special 
and compulsory reduction proposal before the seven years’ notice 
expires should be compensated for the loss of so much of the seven 
years’ notice as they may be deprived of. If it be decided that a 
notice should be given, even as a matter of grace, and then that some 
licenses should cease before the notice expires, it is obviously just that 
in those cases the notice should be commuted. But that is not com- 
pensation for the loss of the license in the sense in which the Majority 
Report uses that term. It is compensation voluntarily given as a 
solatium for loss of the notice. 

As both reports agree in recommending that the money required 
to make the allotted payments to those who lose their licenses under 
the special reduction schemes should be raised by levies on the liquor 
trade, no time need be spent in defending that obviously equitable 
arrangement. Lord Peel’s report suggests that the payment to 
those who lose their licenses, and the levies on those whose licenses 
survive, should be based on the rateable value of their respective 
premises. 

I do not propose to follow Sir Algernon West in his criticism of 
the details of the scheme. The reply to most of it is obvious to any one 
who has acquainted himself with the proposals. I wish to confine 
attention to the broad principles of the recommendation. They are: 

1. That a few years’ notice shall be given that during that time 
the number of ‘on’ licenses will be reduced to a specified maximum, 
and that at the end of that time it must be clearly understood that 
further reductions may be made or more drastic legislation put into 
operation, and that all claim to notice or any other corresponding 
consideration must be regarded as finally and completely disposed of. 

2. That as it is desirable that the reduction in the number of 
licenses should commence at once, those license holders whose 
licenses cease under the special reduction scheme shall receive a cash 
payment in commutation of so much of the seven years’ notice as 
they may be deprived of. 

3. That the money required to provide that commutation shall 
be raised by special levies on the remaining licensed premises. 

The method of fixing the amount of the commutation of the seven 
years’ notice, or of so much of it as the license holder may lose, and 
the basis on which the special levies shall be made on the remaining 
licensed houses, are matters of detail about which we need not unduly 
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concern ourselves. There are several ways of giving effect to the 
policy. Lord Peel’s report suggests one method. 

The following expressions in Sir Algernon West’s article indicate 
that he has scarcely grasped the full bearing of the proposal of the 
Minority Report : 

To return to the thorny question of compensation, there is here a serious 
difference of degree between the two reports, but scarcely one of principle. 
It is difficult to understand how the conscience of the man who accepts the 


limited compensation of the minority can be hurt by the full guid pro quo proposed 
by the majority. 
A fractional compensation is a contradiction in terms. 


The Minority Report does not propose ‘ fractional compensation.’ 
It proposes full compensation for what it’ proposes to compensate for, 
viz. the loss of the notice. If an employer desires to dismiss an 
employee who is entitled to a week’s notice, and it is convenient to 
him to get rid of his servant immediately, he pays him a week’s 
wages in commutation of the notice. That payment is not 
compensation for dismissal. The loss of the situation may be a very 
serious matter for the employee, and the week’s wages he receives 
on leaving may be no compensation whatever for the loss and in- 
convenience he will be put to. The payment is not, and is not 
intended to be, compensation for dismissal. It is commutation of 
the notice and is full compensation for the loss of that. Lord Peel’s 
proposal is thus far on precisely similar lines. 

The difference in principle between the proposals of the two 
reports is, it appears to me, so unmistakable that I shall not pursue 
the argument further than to remind Sir Algernon that Mr. E. N. 
Buxton said, with reference to a similar proposal to that contained in 
Lord Peel’s report, ‘I fail to see any difference in principle between 
a complete denial of any compensation whatever and a fractional 
compensation such as this.’ As Sir Algernon says there is no differ- 
ence in principle between such a proposal and full compensation, 
and his co-signatory says that there is no difference in principle 
between it and no compensation at all, I cannot do better than leave 
him and Mr. Buxton to settle the point between them. 

Again, the remark about the conscience of the man who will 
concede a notice that the power, already carefully and definitely 
reserved by the law, to refuse to renew licenses is about to be 
more freely and vigorously used, but will not grant full compensa- 
tion, overlooks the real objection to the majority scheme and all 
similar proposals, which is that they would seriously alter the legal 
position for the worse from the public point of view, and place an 
almost insuperable barrier in the way of future effective reform. 

What is desired by those who signed Lord Peel’s report—and I will 
venture to say by the vast majority of the people—is that the full 
control over the issue of licenses, especially in cases of renewal, which 
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the licensing authorities have in years gone by deplorably and most 
reprehensively allowed to fall somewhat into abeyance, should be 
thoroughly and effectively revived and used. The result of past 
supineness and neglect is that there is a good deal of leeway to make 
up, and in some districts wholesale reductions will be required, in 
order to rectify the failure of the justices to discharge the duty 
which the Legislature entrusted to them. That brewers and others 
have presumed and traded upon the neglect, ignorance, and lack of 
moral courage of justices is perhaps not surprising; but that they should 
be compensated because vigour and efficiency are to be substituted for 
supineness and incompetence is preposterous. If a landlord of 
ordinary business property had allowed it to be retained for a long 
time at rents far below its proper value, or if a local authority had 
neglected to assess business premises at the proper amount, no one 
would dream of suggesting that the occupiers ought to be compensated 
if the landlord or the local authority decided that in future the rent or 
the rating should be adequate. That some of the occupants, on 
annual tenancies, which for many long years had not been interfered 
with, had bought the goodwill of businesses in those premises on the 
basis of the old rents and assessments would not be regarded by the 
landlord or the local authority as a matter which at all concerned 
them or in any way affected their right and power either to termi- 
nate the tenancy or raise the rent or rectify the assessment. Any 
suggestion that past leniency had created a vested interest, or in any 
way restricted legal rights, would be scouted as ridiculous and 
altogether inadmissible. If, as a matter of grace, a notice of a few 
years was given that at the end of that time unquestioned rights 
would be more effectively and vigorously exercised than had 
previously been the case, it would be regarded as an act of kindly and 
generous consideration, and talk about ‘ confiscation,’ ‘ punishment,’ 
and ‘ fractional compensation’ would be absurd. 

The difference between voluntarily giving a notice as matter of 
grace, and declaring that what the license holder now has, viz. a 
prospect of and a locus standi for renewal, must be transformed 
into a vested legal right, which, if taken away, must be bought up at 
market value, is enormous, both theoretically and practically. 

When the notice has expired or been commuted there will be a 
clear field. The licensing authority, or the State, or the locality— 
to whichever the control of licenses may in future be entrusted—will 
be at liberty to do what seems best. 

But if the majority proposal were adopted nothing could ever be 
done in way of reduction, abolition, or the adoption of local manage- 
ment without buying out every license which was not renewed. The 
first result would be to enormously and immediately increase the 
value of licensed property. A free gift of many millions would at 

once be made to the liquor trade. The next would be that practi- 
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cally an insuperable obstacle would be placed in the way of future 
effective reform. The position of license holders would be altogether 
changed, entirely to their advantage and to the disadvantage of the 
public. Now the liquor interest is a menace to the purity, indepen- 
dence, and efficiency of our public life. Then it would be a veritable 
Old Man of the Sea fastened round our necks by the bonds of Jaw.” 

It is true that a few useful reforms are recommended in the 
Majority Report. But they are fewer and less valuable than is 
generally supposed, and are frequently so limited and restricted by 
conditions and qualifications as to be almost valueless. At best they 
are concessions which were necessary to give an appearance of 
plausibility to the really important proposals, which are distinctly 
retrograde. 

Two illustrations may be given of the way in which vitally 
important changes, which would be altogether detrimental to the 
public welfare, are recommended without the slightest indication as 
to what they really mean and involve. Back doors, side entrances, 
partitions and ‘snugs’ are among the devices which are intended 
mainly to facilitate people in doing what they and publicans both 
well know they are ashamed to be seen doing. At the present time 
the licensing authority has power to require the abolition of these 
abominations as the condition of renewing a license, and most beneficial 
use is frequently made of that power. The Majority Report recom- 
mends that in future it should be exercised only with regard to new 
licenses, although it is well known that it is in the most degraded 
parts of towns, where old licenses abound, that itis most needed. As 
regards old licenses it would limit the discretion of the licensing 
authority to impose conditions strictly to structural alterations 
necessary to secure the observance of the law—a very serious limita- 
tion of the power which it now has. 

Another far-reaching recommendation of a retrograde character 
is that the licensing authority should act as a court, and be guided 
by the ordinary rules of evidence and procedure. At present the 
licensing justices, as the Lord Chancellor emphatically laid down in 
a case which was decided while the Commission was sitting, do not 
sit ‘as a court’ but ‘as a meeting.’ They do not sit to decide an 
issue between two parties to an action. Their capacity is adminis- 






? Sir Algernon West gives a quotation from Mr. Gladstone in 1879 for the purpose 
of representing that he favoured some such compensation as is now proposed. Mr. 
Gladstone, after 1879, admitted that his opinion had been formed on a misapprehen- 
sion of the law, and on the 13th of June, 1890, speaking of the proposals of the 
Government of that day, which were practically identical in principle with those 
which Sir Algernon West advocates, said, ‘The present Bill paralyses entirely all 
hope of effecting good, and at the same time enormously magnifies the evil or obstacle 
before us by adding tens of millions, and probably scores of millions—and I believe 
scores of millions—to the already huge value of the mass of proprietary interests 
which have unfortunately come to be clustered around these houses.’ 
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trative, and they have to decide in each instance according to their 
judgment, based on the information they possess, whether it has 
been brought before them in evidence or not, what will, in their 
opinion, be most conducive to the public interest in the matter of 
agreeing or refusing to grant or renew a particular license. Their 
discretion on this matter as regards public-houses is absolute, com- 
plete, and unfettered, subject, of course, in the case of refusal to 
renew, to appeal to quarter sessions. To limit their purview to the 
evidence submitted to them, and to require them to base their 
decisions purely on that, would be to entirely abolish their discretion, 
to destroy their administrative capacity, to transform them from 
‘a meeting,’ which they now are, into ‘a court,’ which they now are 
not, and altogether to limit and restrict them in a direction where, 
by almost common consent, their powers need to be extended rather 
than diminished. 

Lastly, although the Majority Report declares that ‘a gigantic 
evil remains to be remedied,’ and that a large suppression of licenses is 
essential, the reduction scheme which it proposes, looked at purely from 
the point of view of the number of licenses it would get rid of, would, 
in a large number of districts, prove to be a delusion. It would 
accomplish little, if any, more than has been done without it. When 
once a method of reducing the number of licenses, by buying up 
what are regarded as the superfluous ones, has been introduced we 
may rest assured that, so long as that scheme is in operation, the 
number of licenses which will be got rid of by the ordinary action 
of the licensing authority will be few. At present in many districts 
a steady and considerable diminution goes on. If a scheme 
seriously checked that reduction, as the one under consideration 
undoubtedly would, without substituting for it a more rapid and 
extensive process, nothing would be gained. In the London Petty 
Sessional Divisions the number of old ‘on’ licenses which ceased in 
the ten years 1886 to 1896 was 886, or an average of 606 for seven 
years. Had the reduction scheme of the Majority Report been in 
force in seven of those years, and had the public-houses and ‘ on’ 
beer-houses bought up been the least valuable of their kind (so as 
to give the largest numerical reduction), and had they been taken 
in the same proportion of each of those two classes of licenses as the 
totals of each bear to one another, the number of ‘ on’ licenses got 
rid of under that scheme would have been 384. As 606 were got 
rid of under the law as it stood, and as it is certain that a large 
proportion of those would not have disappeared in the way they did 
if there had been any possibility of securing compensation for them, 
it is clear that a compensation scheme which would only have 
bought up 384 would have added nothing or extremely little to the 
diminution in the number of licenses which took place without it. 
Similar results wou’d be experienced in any number of other 
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localities. As a reduction scheme, viewed altogether apart from 
the fatal objections to the buying-up portions of it, the proposal of 
the majority is ludicrously inadequate. And it is for a result which 
for numberless districts would represent a fiasco and a delusion that 
we are invited to surrender much of the power we now possess, and 
entrench the liquor traffic in the stronghold of a legalised vested 
interest and shut the door upon all hope of future effective reform ! 

Proposals like these indicate the true character of the Majority 
Report. No wonder the representatives of the liquor trade signed 
it. Personally, while I will welcome any measure, however meagre 
and insufficient, which will promote sobriety, I say deliberately, and 
without the slightest hesitation, that the proposals of the Majority 
Report are infinitely worse than nothing. We had better far 
struggle along as we are, with the law defective as it is, and make 
the best of the present inefficient method of administering it, than 
permit such a distinctly backward step to be taken, and such a 
serious obstacle to be placed in the way of future progress, as legis- 
lation on the lines of ‘The Brewers’ Report’ would, beyond all 
question, be. 

Sir Algernon West repeatedly speaks of himself and his 
colleagues as the ‘ practical’ members of the Commission. Was it 
‘ practical,’ and likely to lead to the solution cf an admittedly knotty 
problem, to produce a scheme very similar in outline to, identical in 
principle with, and open to precisely the same overwhelming 
objections as, the futile and twice abandoned proposals of the 
Conservative Government of 1888 and 1890? If a Government 
with one of the largest majorities of modern times behind it found 
that the nation would not sanction, and even its majority could not 
be relied upon to support, a proposal to create a legal vested 
interest in licenses and then buy them out at their market value, 
what was the ‘ practical’ use of recommending tbat a third attempt 
be made to foist upon the nation a scheme of ‘ public-house endow- 
ment,’ as Mr. Gladstone accurately described it? That the country 
will not settle the question on that footing has been made abundantly 
clear. If Sir Algernon West had shown a disposition to practise, 
instead of, somewhat late in the day, contenting himself with 
preaching the doctrine that the very essence of success in all contro- 
versial matters, such as the Commission had to deal with, must be 
compromise, he and his friends would not have thrown themselves 
into the arms of the liquor trade and entirely ignored the repre- 
sentatives of the temperance sentiment of the country. Lord Peel’s 
proposals do represent a compromise between those who think that 
some consideration should be shown towards a condition of things 
which has grown up under the operation of the law, but distinctly 
outside the letter and spirit of it, and those who deny not only that 
there is or can be any legal claim that a license shall continue beyond 
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the twelve months for which it is granted, but also that expediency 
does not require or justify any concession, even as a matter of grace, 
of anything beyond the strict provisions of the statutes. The wide- 
spread acceptance of those proposals by temperance men of all 
grades, sects, and parties, as providing a basis on which all citizens 
who are genuinely anxious for some effective measure of temperance 
reform may unite, represents a very large concession on their part, 
and is a definite proof that they are not the impracticable people 
which Sir Algernon West, who knows extremely little about them, 
and took no pains to ascertain their views, finds it convenient to 
allege they are. The extent to which those proposals are also being 
endorsed and taken up by great numbers of representatives of that 
mass of middle opinion which, after all, will have the deciding voice 
in this as in all other similar matters, convinces me that a great 
step has been taken towards concentrating public opinion on a 
practicable measure, and that, in promoting and facilitating it, Lord 
Peel has added to the services which he has rendered to the peopie 
of this country, and increased his claim upon their gratitude and 
esteem. 
THos. P. WHITTAKER. 
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Wednesday, the 31st of Janwary.—Much has happened since I 
closed my diary a week ago. The brief spell of exultation which 
possessed all our hearts when the news of the seizure of Spion Kop 
was received was changed in a moment to a feeling of the deepest 
depression when the tidings of Buller’s retreat across the Tugela 
reached this country on Sunday. We have passed since then 
through another moral crisis of the most acute character. Happily, 
it has not demoralised us, and the nation remains to-day what it was 
a week ago—firm and determined, downcast perhaps, but more resolute 
than ever. This is the temper of the people ; but what about the temper 
of our rulers? The speeches of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
in Parliament last night have not made a good impression upon 
anybody. That of Lord Salisbury is, indeed, regarded as disastrous. 
It is not the temper of the speakers, but their lamentable feebleness 
of argument and want of ‘grit’ that depress the public. Lord 
Rosebery dealt with almost startling severity with the Prime 
Minister’s debating trivialities. That such a man as Lord Salisbury 
should have nothing more to urge upon his fellow-countrymen at a 
moment like the present than these feeble sophistries about the lack 
of secret-service money and the cruel supremacy of the Treasury 
clerk is indeed amazing. A great statesman—and Lord Salisbury 
is in many respects entitled to that name—ought to be able in a 
time of national emergency to make even Treasury clerks bend to 
his will and to the supreme interests of the country. There were 
many Liberals who doubted the expediency of the vote of censure 
which was moved last night by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. They 
believed that the whole question of the war might have been dis- 
cussed without the raising of a formal attack upon the Treasury 
Bench. But even these Liberals, who sincerely desire to give the 
Government their support in its efforts to carry the war to a success- 
fal issue, are filled with consternation by the revelation of personal 
weakness which is made in the speeches of Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour. They feel, with Lord Rosebery, that a higher note of 
patriotism and statesmanship than any that was heard from the 
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Government last night will be needed to save the Empire from 
disaster. 

Little was said in the debates on the subject of Continental 
opinion, but that little, and more especially the language of Lord 
Salisbury, was distinctly ominous. It is generally believed that we 
have been handicapped in the matter of Delagoa Bay by the hostile 
action of France and Russia, and that Germany also is openly inimical 
to our interests. If Delagoa Bay were in the hands of the Transvaal 
our position would be a simple one, but its possession by Portugal 
places us at the greatest disadvantage, and a neutral Power is 
apparently permitted, with the connivance of Europe, to render 
invaluable services to our enemies. The ostentatious reception of 
Dr. Leyds at Berlin has not tended to improve the situation, while 
the tone of the Continental press must have brought home to every- 
body, except the fanatical ‘ stop-the-war’ party, what we must expect 
from Europe if our own efforts do not enable us to retrieve the 
situation. The new and extraordinary French Naval Budget has a 
meaning that is not to be mistaken, Altogether the prospect is a 
gloomy one, and though Great Britain, in competent hands, will 
undoubtedly weather the storm in triumph, men are anxiously asking 
themselves to-day whether the hands that control the vessel of the 
State can really be regarded as competent. 

Thursday, the 1st of February.—It cannot be said that the debate 
on the amendment is affording much satisfaction to anybody. The 
leaders of the Opposition justify their action on the ground that, by 
moving this comprehensive censure upon the Government, they have 
shut out more dangerous amendments which might have attracted 
support from the Ministerial benches and possibly imperilled the 
existence of the Administration. But it is obvious that the appear- 
ance of union among Liberals which has been secured by the 
adoption of this form of words is wholly deceptive. Any amendment 
that can be supported alike by Mr. Robson and Sir Robert Reid 
must in itself be worthless as a test of the united opinion of a party. 
On the other hand, the feebleness which Ministers are showing in 
defence, and their complete failure to rise to the height of the 
national emergency, are inspiring something very like a feeling 
of contempt in the breasts of their own supporters. Mr. Brodrick 
accurately interpreted the real feeling of the country yesterday when 
he recalled the old story of Charles the Second and his brother. 
The only thing that now keeps Lord Salisbury and his colleagues in 
office is the inability of the public to find proper successors to them. 
But this state of things may not last so long as people seem to expect, 
and Ministers are consequently in a parlous condition. When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer comes forward in the House of Commons 
to deny in heated tones the implication apparently conveyed by the 
Prime Minister’s speech in the House of Lords, we get a glimpse 
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into the relations of the inner Cabinet that must startle those who 
have accepted without question the repeated and complacent assur- G 
ances of Ministerial harmony. o 

Of far greater interest to the nation than any speeches are the in 
telegrams which bring us the lists of our dead and the brief details Pp 
of the great fight for Spion Kop. People are beginning to recognise ° 
the fact that in this war all the advantage so far lies with the enemy, d 


and that no army in the world, placed as ours is, would have been t! 

i likely in the initial stages of the conflict to have done better than o 
we have done. But this only makes the task before us appear more st 

formidable, and the country awaits with impatience some proof te 

that its rulers recognise this fact. t 

Friday, the 2nd of Februwary.—Two currents of opinion ran re 

strongly yesterday, not only in the clubs, but wherever politicians 5 

met. The first was a feeling of impatience at the manner in which the F 

debate on the vote of censure was being carried on. The country was C 

clearly in no mood for tolerating the party recriminations of which C 


the debate so largely consisted. Moreover, it was felt that Ministers 
were actually becoming weaker instead of stronger as time passed, and 
that their increasing weakness was due, not to the attacks of their 
opponents, but to the miserable inadequacy of their own defence. 
It seemed, in short, yesterday as though the Government might 
fall in spite of all the efforts made on both sides of the House to 
prop it up. To-day things are somewhat better. Lord Salisbury 
has made his peace both with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Sir Francis 
Mowatt. The resignation of the latter would have been a serious 
blow to the Ministry. It is a catastrophe which has been averted 
by the timely apology of the Prime Minister. Another cause of the 
improved situation is the fact that the debate yesterday did at last 
touch the real questions at issue. Mr. Wyndham and Sir Edward 
Grey both made brilliant speeches that helped to clear the air, and 
that have certainly mitigated the intense dislike with Which the 
discussions in Parliament have been viewed by a large proportion of 
the public. 

But there was another current of opinion that ran very strongly 
yesterday. Early in the morning it became known that Ministers 
and the high authorities generally believed that a change for the 
better was imminent in Natal. It was whispered about with a great 
air of mystery in the earlier part of the day; but when certain 
telegrams from Spearman’s Farm showed that Sir Redvers Buller 
had actually spoken of being in Ladysmith within a week, the secret 
whispers suddenly broke into open speech, and yesterday evening in 
many public places it was confidently stated that to-day would bring 
us the best of all good news. So far, however, the expectation has 
not been realised, and depression has consequently set in once more. ’ 
Saturday, the 3rd of February.—In spite of the fact that good 
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speeches were made in last night’s debate by Mr. Bryce and Mr. 
Goschen, the public impatience with the House of Commons 
continues to rise. I cannot recall a single voice that has been raised 
in favour of the debate on the vote of censure by any one outside 
Parliament, while at least half the members of Parliament whose 
opinions I have heard concur in the view universally held out of 
doors that a mistake has been committed in having such a debate at 
the present crisis. The attitude of the country towards the House 
of Commons just now is very remarkable. The Times uses the 
strong word ‘disgust’ in speaking of that attitude. This is possibly 
too blunt a phrase; but there can be no doubt that, for the moment, 
the nation regards our great representative Chamber with scant 
respect. It seems to entertain a similar feeling towards the 
Ministry. Apparently the popular idea is that both Ministry and 
Parliament have been tried and found wanting. It was in the 
Crimean War days that Prince Albert roused the indignation of good 
constitutionalists by the assertion that parliamentary institutions 
were on their trial. Yet to-day we have heard the same doctrine 
preached by an English Prime Minister, while the temper of the 
public towards Parliament seems to show that it is prepared to go 
even beyond the dictwm of Prince Albert. Many things besides our 
Army system are likely to be thrown into the melting-pot before we 
emerge from the present crisis. 

There are some indications that the sagacious persons of the 
Continental press are beginning to entertain slight misgivings as to 
the wisdom of that debauch of Anglophobism in which they have 
been indulging during the last three months. It would be wrong 
to attach too much importance to the speech of M. Deschanel and 
to the modified comments of some Berlin newspapers. But it is just 
possible that Germany and France are beginning to awake to the 
fact that Great Britain, though she may have lost prestige through 
the blunders of her statesmen, is still to-day what she was six 
months ago—the greatest of the world’s empires. Perhaps, too, they 
may be beginning to bethink themselves of one notorious character- 
istic of our race—the long memory that we cherish both for those who 
love and those who hate us. In a few months the struggle in South 
Africa will have been decided, and if wisdom is shown by our states- 
men it will be decided in such a fashion as to leave as little soreness 
as possible to rankle in the hearts of our enemies. But for many a 
day and many a year to come the Englishman, in whatever part of 
the Empire he may live, will remember the furious hate, the open 
jealousy, the envenomed injustice to which he was treated in these 
critical times by the wiseacres of Paris and Berlin. 

Tuesday, the 6th of February.—While we still wait anxiously 
for the outcome of the rumoured movements in Natal regarding 
which the War Office preserves so obstinate a silence, the proceedings 
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in Parliament continue to have but a languid interest for the 
country. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech yesterday is indeed regarded 
py Parliamentarians as one of his greatest efforts, and it undoubtedly 
did something to raise the general level of the debate. But it 
achieved this end by an undisguised begging of the question raised 
by the amendment, and of the criticisms of Sir William Harcourt. 
Probably Mr. Chamberlain hit the public mood when taking this 
course, for unquestionably the country is weary of the whole debate. 
Sir William Harcourt’s explanation of his connivance at the 
premature closing of the Parliamentary inquiry into the Raid has 
not satisfied anybody, and it is generally felt that the truth regarding 
this unhappy incident has not yet been revealed. It was rumoured 
before the meeting of the House that Sir William meant to make a 
fierce attack upon the Colonial Secretary in connection with the 
Raid; but, to the amazement of everybody, his speech was really 
an almost impassioned defence of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Wednesday, the 7th of February.—For once politics take prece- 
dence of the campaign. The election for York, with the crushing 
defeat of the Liberal candidate, and the division in the House of 
Commons, with the equally crushing defeat of the Opposition, are 
events of unmistakable significance and importance. Clearly, the 
country is determined on no pretext to allow itself to be drawn into 
any course that might seem to the outside world to indicate that it 
was weakening in its support of the war. It is even ready to condone 
the numberless blunders of the Government rather than present an 
appearance of division before the unfriendly world outside. This 
moral is emphasised by the fact that many members of the Opposition 
were most reluctant to vote last night for the amendment of Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, and that threescore of them actually addressed 
an appeal to their leader not to go to a division. It was too late 
then to avoid a division, but the conviction that a blunder in tactics 
was committed in moving the amendment at all is widespread among 
Liberals both in and out of the House of Commons. 

The Irish party has united itself with a vengeance. It has 
signalised its renewed union by electing Mr. John Redmond as its 
leader. Mr. John Redmond is a very able man, but even more con- 
spicuous than his ability is his faculty of hating. When the Parnell 
split took place Mr. Redmond showed his hatred of those Irish mem- 
bers who refused to follow their late leader in his deliberate attempt 
to wreck Home Rule. A little later, when Mr. Parnell had passed 
away, and a Liberal Government had taken office with a Home Rule 
programme, Mr. Redmond turned his hatred upon his Liberal allies, 
and was the first to proclaim the disruption of the alliance between 
British and Irish Home Rulers. He may not have advanced the 
Home Rule cause by this line, but he undoubtedly advanced his own 
interests, as is now made manifest. It is probable that in his hands 
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the Irish party will become more hostile to Liberalism than they were 
ten years ago to Conservatism. At all events, there is now an end to 
the joint action of Liberal and Irish members. I am bound to say I 
have not met a single Liberal who is not glad of the fact. Whatever 
the future may have in store in politics, it is absolutely certain that 
the question of Home Rule will not be one of the issues submitted 
to the country at the next general election. 

The latest development of French Anglophobia is not a very 
promising one. It consists of an attempt to induce Germany to play 
the part of cat’s-paw for France in Egypt. The Germans are a 
practical people, and are hardly likely to be tempted by the induce- 
ments held out to them by their excellent neighbours. Moreover, 
there are certain difficulties of a material kind in the way of any 
hostile movement against Egypt that even a German fire-eater must 
recognise. The master of the strongest fleet is still the master of 
Egypt, and as yet that position continues to be held by England. 

Thursday, the 8th of Febrwary.—The news from the seat of war 
to-day shows that active operations are in progress in almost every 
part of the field. In Cape Colony it is clear that we are on the eve 
of the forward movement of the British forces for the purpose of 
carrying the campaign into the enemy’s territory. In Natal Sir 
Redvers Buller has again advanced towards Ladysmith, and heavy 
fighting has once more commenced. This morning a private 
message reached a great financial house positively announcing that 
Ladysmith had been relieved; but there is no confirmation of the 
story to-night, and once more we are held in suspense. Of the 
character of this war we have some remarkable indications from 
those who have actually taken part in it. An officer who has come 
home from the front invalided told the following story the other day 
to a friend. He was out in command of a mounted scouting party, 
eleven all told, in the neighbourhood of the Modder River. After 
moving about for some hours without seeing a sign of the enemy’s 
presence they came to a piece of rising ground. This, after having 
carefully reconnoitred it, they ascended. The officer was surveying 
the surrounding country with a field-glass when he heard a slight 
noise at his side, and, looking round, saw one of his men falling from 
his horse. Within a few seconds six other men fell, some killed and 
others seriously wounded. No one had seen a Boer, and not a single 
shot had been heard ; yet in less than a minute seven of the party 
of eleven had been struck down by the bullets of the invisible 
enemy! This little story conveys a weird idea of what war is, with 
the new weapons of precision. One wonders whether our French 
and German critics realise the change that has passed over military 
operations since the last great campaign in Europe, or the character 
of the soldiers who can acquit themselves manfully in such a contest 
as the present. 
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The death of Mr. Edward Leatham deserves greater notice than 
it has received in the daily press. For many years Mr. Leatham was 
a conspicuous figure in the House of Commons, where he was recog- 
nised as one of the leaders of the advanced Radical party. His 
Radicalism, it is true, was of the old-fashioned kind, and was founded 
upon his love of political freedom and equality. Towards Socialism 
he had no leaning, nor was he altogether in sympathy with the 
doctrines of the Manchester School, so stoutly maintained by his 
brother-in-law, Mr. John Bright. He was an admirable public 
speaker, one of the few men with whom eloquence seemed to be a 
natural gift. He was besides a man of cultivation and of real literary 
capacity. After the Liberal disruption of 1886 he took little part 
in public life. He could not work with the Home Rule party, and 
his natural leaning towards Radicalism was too strong to allow him to 
feel comfortable in the ranks of the party to which throughout his 
life he had been strenuously opposed. 

Saturday, the 10th of Februwary.—Yesterday was another day of 
plentiful rumours and grave anxiety. Again we had contradictory 
stories of the relief of Ladysmith and the defeat of General Buller. 
This morning but little light is thrown upon the situation, and we 
must wait with such patience as we can muster up for the march of 
events. In the meantime the political situation at home is full of 
interest. Sir Edward Clarke’s compulsory retirement from the 
representation of Plymouth is not a creditable sign of the times. It 
is an attempt on the part of a local caucus to make a member of 
Parliament vote according to its commands. The last time such an 
attempt was made was when the Radical caucus of Bradford 
endeavoured to dictate to Mr. Forster. That stalwart champion of 
political independence fought his caucus, and triumphed over it. 
Sir Edward Clarke, however, has been beaten in the struggle. The 
incident accurately reflects the present temper of the constituencies. 
Passion runs high, and the British public will, for the moment, 
tolerate no opinions that run counter to its prevailing mood. No 
doubt it justifies this hostility to free speech on the ground that it 
is above all things essential that England should show that she is as 
resolute in her determination to carry the war to a successful issue 
as her colonies are. ‘The Empire must present a united front to the 
world’ is the cry that is universally raised, and every one must recog- 
nise the substantial justification which existing circumstances furnish 
for such acry. But none the less one must regret the injury which 
our political life suffers when honest differences of opinion are treated 
as a crime, and freedom of speech is denied to those who run counter 
to the sentiment of the hour. 

Monday, the 12th of February.—tThere is much depression to-day 
over the position of affairs in Natal. The withdrawal of Sir Redvers 
Buller from the Tugela is, it is feared, merely the prelude to the fall 
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of Ladysmith. No one blames, or has any right to blame, General 
Buller for the issue of his third attempt to break through the lines 
of the enemy. He has done his best, and it may be said with 
confidence that no troops in the world could have done better. Nor is 
the fate of Ladysmith itself one of the essential facts of the campaign. 
The masterly despatch of Mr. Winston Churchill published in 
to-day’s Morning Post sets forth the position with great clearness, 
and in a spirit of healthy optimism. But Iam bound to say that 
the general mood to-day is one of depression—undue depression, it 
seems tome. The magnitude of the task with which Lord Roberts 
has to grapple is now not only recognised but is even being | 
exaggerated. Abroad the feeling of exultation over our troubles 
appears to be growing less acute. A dim perception of the fact that 
we mean to ‘see it through,’ and that no mediation on the part of 
any outside Power will be accepted, seems to have entered into 
the minds of our rivals. 

There is a remarkable letter to-day in the Times on the subject 
of the Treasury. It hits the nail on the head when it traces much 
of the trouble of which Lord Salisbury spoke so feelingly on the 
opening night of the Session to the fact that we have not had any 
Prime Minister during the lifetime of this Government. Lord 
Salisbury undertook an impossible task when he combined in his 
own person the double functions of Foreign Secretary and Prime 
Minister. It was absolutely certain that one or other of these 
offices must remain unfilled. No human being could ever pretend 
to fill both posts for more.than a very brief period. This fact was 
duly impressed upon the public by certain Liberal critics at the 
time when this Ministry was formed. But at that moment no 
criticism of the kind had the slightest weight. We are now reaping 
the consequences of a deplorable mistake. Lord Salisbury has been 
Foreign Secretary since 1895, but it is only in name that he has 
been Prime Minister. The various departments of the Government 
have been left to their own devices ; there has been no co-ordinating 
power, and the ‘ tyranny’ of the Treasury has been unchecked. 

That ‘tyranny’ is by no means a bad thing in itself, and exer- 
cised by so capable a public servant as Sir Francis Mowatt it may 
quite conceivably be of immense benefit to the nation. But the 
Treasury has got a bad name, and some of its traditions certainly 
indicate that this name is not wholly undeserved. I remember a 
distinguished public man who has risen high in the service of the 
State relating to me a little experience of his own. On the day on 
which he first entered a certain Government office as a junior clerk he 
was the witness of a scene that filled him with amazement. Anelderly 
gentleman who was seated at another desk in the same room suddenly 
rose from his seat, dragged his chair to the fireplace, and, seizing the 
poker, attacked the offending piece of furniture with what seemed to 
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be maniacal fury. When he had broken a leg off the chair his 
passion seemed to be exhausted. He flung the damaged seat into 
a corner of the room, and, getting another chair, calmly resumed his 
work as though nothing had happened. My friend on leaving his 
work that afternoon ventured, with the hesitation of a novice, to ask 
another clerk who had been a witness of the scene what it meant. 
‘Is Mr. X subject to attacks of this kind?’ he asked. ‘ Mr. 
x !’ was the response. ‘There was nothing the matter with 
him. You see, one of the castors had come off his chair, and the 
Treasury won’t replace castors ; they will repair nothing less serious 
than a broken leg. So he broke one of the legs, and now he will get 
the castor put on again.’ This story is not merely ben trovato— 
it is absolutely true, and it throws a flood of light upon Treasury 
methods and traditions. 

Tuesday, the 13th of February.—The statements made in both 
Houses of Parliament last night respecting the military proposals of 
the Government have by no means reassured the public mind. 
The verdict upon the new plans of the War Office, from whatever 
side they may come, are the reverse of favourable. There is an 
appearance of makeshift and compromise about the scheme which 
strikes everybody unfavourably, and some of the blots upon it are 
obvious to most persons, except perhaps its authors. That which is 
most to be feared is that this crude and to some extent illusory 
method of meeting a great emergency may precipitate the political 
crisis so universally dreaded and deprecated. 

Wednesday, the 14th of February.—Although it does not seem 
probable that there will be any opposition to the Ministerial pro- 
posals with regard to the Army, the dissatisfaction that they have 
caused seems to be deepening on all sides. One point in connection 
with our military system is attracting an ever-increasing degree of 
attention. This is the great part ‘Society’ plays in connection with 
the Army. Society unhappily nowadays means money rather than 
good birth, and Mr. Wyndham had to confess yesterday that it was 
both a scandal and a danger that an officer in a cavalry regiment, for 
example, needed a private income of 500/. a year as a minimum in 
order to enable him to pursue his career. The nationalisation of the 
Army means to a large extent its democratisation, and the feeling is 
growing in many quarters that ‘smart’ society will have to be pre- 
pared to see the Army, which has been so long its special preserve, 
thrown open to all classes. There is more in this new movement 
than appears upon the surface. Many facts in our national life are 
being tried by the ordeal of war, and among others the social 
influences which have played so great a part in politics, in finance, 
and in administration during recent years are being subjected to 
sharp criticism. The luxury and self-indulgence of a certain pluto- 
cratic section of society have been heavily attacked by more than one 
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writer in the newspapers during the last few days, notably by Mr. Arnold 
White in a letter inthe Daily Chronicle, and there are some who 
foresee a great popular uprising against theseevils. One remembers, 
however, that long ago Wordsworth framed just such an indictment 
against the luxury and self-indulgence of his own time as that which 
we are hearing now. Men and women in his days, as in ours, felt 
that they ‘must run glittering as a brook,’ or they were all unblessed, 
and then, as now, we had the pious aspiration for simpler manners and 
a nobler standard of living. It is curious to note that already a 
reaction against the materialism and sensuality of the age is setting 
in here, just as it did in France after 1870, and in our own country 
after the long agony of the Napoleonic wars. That which is to be 
noted is that it is not accompanied by any lessening of the resolve to 
carry the present struggle to a successful issue. 

Thursday, the 15th of Febrwary.—The monotony of waiting for 
news is at last dispelled by the tidings of the advance of the army 
under Lord Roberts into the Free State. So far all goes well; but 
even the initial step in the movement has not been without its cost. 
One brave young officer with whom I travelled from Egypt three 
months ago, and who was hurrying from Fashoda, where he had 
been stationed, a solitary white man, to safeguard the post wrested 
from Major Marchand, is counted with the dead to-day. There have 
been many gallant young soldiers besides Captain Majendie who since 
this war began have borne witness to their patriotism and loyalty 
with their lives. But remembering how short a time it seems since 
I saw him, burning with eagerness for further service, asking only 
to be sent to the front, and scorning the idea that his own sufferings 
from the pestilential climate of Fashoda furnished any reason for avoid- 
ing further exertions and exposure, I cannot pass by the announce- 
ment of his death without a passing word. He was a type of the 
highest class among our younger officers, and, as I have said, he is 
but one of many gallant and yet gentle souls who have already 
perished in this great struggle, the cost of which is to be counted 
not merely in the numbers but in the virtues of the slain. 

Friday, the 16th of Febrwary.—When men turned to their news- 
papers this morning that which first drew their attention was the 
report of Lord Rosebery’s speech in the House of Lords last night. 
But almost before the full meaning of that remarkable utterance 
had been grasped, the thoughts of everybody were turned in another 
direction by the news of the relief of Kimberley. The announce- 
ment came so suddenly that it had all the force of the unexpected. 
At last a great and substantial victory has been gained in South 
Africa, and there seems no reason to fear that its effect will be 
neutralised by any subsequent news. It is needless to speak of the 
exultation which prevailed universally as the good news spread from 
place to place, or of the loud praises that were showered upon Lord 
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Roberts for his strategy and General French for the skill and swift- 
ness with which he put the bold design into execution. For some 
days past it has been clear that the whole British force in South 
Africa was at last moving in unison at the bidding of one resolute 
authority. We now know the real meaning of the last advance by 
General Buller towards Ladysmith, and of General Macdonald’s 
retirement from Koodoesberg after his brilliant little success in that 
direction. Both to Buller and to Macdonald belongs a share of the 
credit in the important advantage that has now been secured on the 
field of war. 

To return to Lord Rosebery's speech, it is obvious that it has 
made a deep impression not merely in the House of Lords but on 
the country. The ex-Premier has expressed the opinion of nine- 
tenths of the people of Great Britain with regard to the shambling 
and confused proposals of the Government for strengthening the 
Army, and he has at the same time drawn attention to a subject 
from which most of our politicians of both parties carefully avert 
their gaze—the critical state of our foreign relations. Lord Kimberley 
emphasised Lord Rosebery’s warning upon this subject. It is a 
warning that Ministers will do well to take. Yet Lord Salisbury was 
as feeble and ineffective in his reply to histwo immediate predecessors 
at the Foreign Office as he was in his statement regarding the war 
on the opening night of the Session. The most amusing newspaper 
commentary on Lord Rosebery’s speech is that which appears in this 
morning’s Standard. That respectable journal is scandalised by the 
force and eloquence with which the ex-Premier discussed the critical 
state of the Empire. When the house is in flames it is evidently 
unpardonable to cry ‘Fire!’ One must only whisper the word, for 
fear of waking the housekeeper slumbering in the garret. 

Saturday, the 17th of February.—The news from the seat of war 
continues to be satisfactory. The relief of Kimberley is a real one, 
and, although Lord Roberts has not yet caught General Cronje in the 
meshes of the net he has spread, there is no doubt that he has gained 
an immense strategical advantage. The notable thing here, however, 
is the caution, approaching almost to timidity, with which the public 
accepts the more favourable intelligence from South Africa. We 
have had so many disappointments that it is in fear and trembling 
that we accept the brighter omens of to-day. The newspaper strate- 
gists are full of warnings against an over-sanguine estimate of 
the new position. It is hardly necessary for them to take such pains 
to restrain our natural hopes. We have only to note the comments 
of the Continental press in order to get rid of any undue exaltation. 
If anything were needed to bring home to us our isolation in Europe, 
it would be this display of almost furious chagrin at the bare thought 
that we may after all disappoint the confident predictions of ruin and 
disaster with which the whole press of France and Germany has pur- 
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sued us for months past. One would have thought that the better 
class of French journalists would have too keen a sense of the ridicu- 
lous to indulge in these angry denials of facts which to-morrow they 
will be compelled to accept. But the old sense of humour seems to 
have deserted our neighbours. They hate us so desperately that 
they are even ready to make themselves the laughing-stock of Europe 
rather than abate their malevolence by so much as a hair’s breadth. 

Lord Rosebery’s speech continues to be the chief topic of dis- 
cussion. The fact that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman spoke last 
night in deprecation of the conscription, and that he seemed inclined 
to make light of our international difficulties outside the South 
African question, has been accepted by others besides Mr. Balfour 
as indicating his desire to separate himself from Lord Rosebery and 
Lord Kimberley. This, I have reason to believe, is not the case. 
The majority of men in Parliament, and of men in the streets also, 
find no fault with the ex-Premier for having spoken in such a tone 
as to compel the attention of the country to the actual situation. 
The natural optimism of the departmental statesman who believes 
that somehow or other the War Office, the Admiralty, and the 
Foreign Office will manage to muddle through even such a crisis 
as the present, does not represent the highest level either of states- 
manship or patriotism. We have to face facts that are hardly 
compatible with the maintenance of our traditional self-complacency, 
and there are many men who have, as a rule, little sympathy with 
Lord Rosebery who openly rejoice that he should have put the 
‘stark-naked truth’ before his fellow-countrymen in the speech 
which seems to have startled the average politician so greatly. 
After all, as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman rightly said, we have 
other difficulties besides those in South Africa; and some of these 
at present wear a very threatening character. It is no longer a 
question of extending the Empire. The question is how to hold and 
safeguard the Empire we already possess. 

Monday, the 19th of Febrwary.—Mr. Joseph Cowen, whose death 
is announced this morning, was a very interesting and picturesque 
figure in our public life. He was an advanced Radical of the old 
school and an ardent Imperialist. He was one of the few great 
speakers of our time; and he was absolutely independent. It isa 
pity that his sensitiveness to unfair criticism led him into a position 
of isolation in the political world, for he was a man who might have 
played a great part in the history of the country. As it is, he will 
be best known to fame because of the conspicuous share he had in 
the struggles for liberty on the Continent in the middle of our 
century. No Englishman rendered more remarkable service than 
he did to the cause of Italian unity, and many of the revolutionary 
leaders of Hungary, Russia, and Germany were indebted to him for 
substantial assistance in their struggle against despotism. It is an 
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open secret that it was he who found the money with which Orsini 
was enabled to carry out the plot of the Paris Opera House, though 
in justice to Mr. Cowen it should be said that he had no knowledge 
of the fact that the funds with which he supplied the great con- 
spirator were to be applied in this fashion. Of late years Mr. Cowen 
had hardly been seen in London, and he appeared to have passed 
altogether out of active political life. 

Wedmesday, the 21st of February.—Hopeful anticipations are 
universal to-day, though we have had no decisive news with regard 
to the pursuit of General Cronje, and Ladysmith has not yet been 
actually relieved. The list of casualties published this evening 
shows that there has been heavy fighting in the Free State, and no 
one knows how it has ended. Yet every one seems resolved to look 
on the rosy side of the picture, and there is all the difference in the 
world between the prevailing temperament to-day and that of a 
week ago. The Queen’s remarkable letter, virtually appealing to 
her old soldiers to return to the ranks, is a significant indication of 
the view taken in the highest quarters of the political and military 
situation. The letter recalls visions of Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury. 
The apparent apathy of Ministers is clearly not shared by all who 
have access to the best sources of information. 

Last night’s debate on Mr. Chamberlain and the Hawksley letters 
was not a success so far as the attack on the Colonial Secretary was 
concerned. This is hardly to be wondered at, for the times are not 
propitious for an organised movement against Mr. Chamberlain, and 
there was really nothing new in the stolen documents published in 
the Indépendance Belge. Yet the fact remains that the premature 
close of the Parliamentary inquiry into the Raid and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s unhappy tribute to Mr. Rhodes had a direct share in bringing 
about the present war. No sensible person believes that Mr. 
Chamberlain was a party to the Raid, but there is no doubt that 
he has been indiscreet in his utterances. The vindication of 
Mr. Rhodes was in itself a grave indiscretion, for it convinced the 
suspicious Mr. Kruger that the Colonial Secretary and his great 
antagonist in South Africa were hand in glove. Possibly if the tele- 
grams about which so much fuss has been made were to be published 
they would bring other indiscretions home to Mr. Chamberlain, but 
it is very unlikely that they would establish any graver charge against 
him. The pity is that he did not insist upon having these documents 
made public. It would have been a service to the State if all suspi- 
cions, however unreasonable, with regard to his action could have 
been finally dispelled. 

Thursday, the 22nd of February.—This morning’s list of 
casualties and the fact that no further news as to the pursuit of 
General Cronje was published, caused a reaction to-day from yester- 
day’s exultation. The usual foolish ramours were spread abroad, and 
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tales of a great disaster found currency in the City. But with the 
afternoon came reassuring news, and it was made clear that one of 
the great battles of the war had been fought not unsuccessfully. 
Cronje and his forces were hemmed in, the reinforcements which 
alone could save him had been beaten back, and our army retained 
command of the situation. From Natal, too, came news that 
seemed to make the relief of Ladysmith certain and imminent, so 
that the pendulum swung once more from depression to rejoicing. 
None the less were men burdened by the thought of the long list of 
dead and wounded—the price that has to be paid for every victory. 
We seem to have reached the very crisis of the struggle, and the 
events of the next week, both in the Free State and Natal, are 
awaited with almost sickening impatience. 

Saturday, the 24th of Febrwary.—aAll day yesterday men went 
about with grave faces. The telegrams which told of the terrible 
struggle in progress in the very bed of the Modder River, of Cronje’s 
hopeless plight and his stern determination to die rather than to 
yield, affected everybody. There was universal admiration of the 
heroism of the Boer general, and bitter regret that he should have 
imposed upon Lord Roberts the painful task of annihilating his 
force by the sheer weight of a pitiless artillery fire. But the 
measure was recognised as an absolute necessity, and the hope 
was everywhere entertained that it would shorten the war by weeks, 
if not by months. Last night the report that Cronje had at last 
thrown up the sponge was widespread throughout London, but to-day 
brings no confirmation of it, and once again we have to wait in 
suspense for the moment when we shall hear the issue of the fateful 
struggle. Hope still runs high with regard to Ladysmith, and there 
are whispers that to-morrow will see its deliverance from the grasp 
of the besiegers. It is time that deliverance came, as may be 
gathered from the daily list of deaths from disease published in the 
newspapers. 

The movement in favour of the formation of a Liberal Imperial 
Association, to which the Times referred yesterday, has not been 
started under the sanction of any of our best known Liberal 
Imperialists. It has probably been provoked by the action of the 
extreme men of the Radical party, whose primary motive in all their 
actions seems to be hatred of Lord Rosebery, and who lose no oppor- 
tunity of damaging him, so far as they are able, by gross and 
deliberate misrepresentation. Sensible and patriotic Liberals desire 
neither the break-up of the Liberal party nor the establishment in 
the public mind of the idea that the Liberal policy is that of the 
Little-Englanders. The great majority of Liberals at this moment 
support a policy of sane Imperialism, but for the sake of peace they 
have not taken any aggressive action against the political busy- 
bodies and extreme advocates of the Boer cause, who have vainly 
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tried to induce the Opposition to support the ‘ stop the war’ policy. 
If, however, the intriguers on the extreme left in the House of 
Commons should persist in their attempts to ostracise the ex-Premier 
and all who happen to agree with him on questions of Imperial 
policy, it will hardly be possible to avoid a schism in the Liberal 
party more extended and more disastrous than that of 1886. This 
possibility is engaging the serious attention of the leading members 
of the Opposition at the present moment. 

Sunday, the 25th of February.—The great crowd that waited till 
nearly midnight yesterday in front of the War Office learned nothing 
of the progress of the war—nothing but the names of dead and 
wounded—and this morning our newpapers have nothing further to 
tell us. From the Continent come definite stories of British disasters 
both at the Modder and before Ladysmith ; but nobody attaches any 
credence to them, and still the public waits with courageous patience 
for the issue that it anticipates so confidently. 

Mr. Asquith’s speech at Oxford confirms my reference yesterday 
to the existing crisis in the fortunes of Liberalism. The attempt of 
a small and insignificant body of ultra-Radicals to exploit the Liberal 
party for their own ends is strongly resented, while the employment 
of the name of Mr. Gladstone—to whom Little-Eaglandism was always 
hateful—as a cover for their conspiracy against the whole body of 
moderate Liberals is regarded as an indiscretion of the worst kind. 
Mr. Asquith’s warning as to the effect which these proceedings must 
have is endorsed by every politician of experience and position in 
the ranks of the Opposition. It remains to be seen whether it will 
have any effect upon those for whom it is intended. 

Monday, the 26th of Febrwary.—I close my diary before the 
inevitable has overtaken Cronje and his army; but that his surrender 
is inevitable is humanly certain. In Natal this morning news is not 
quite so hopeful. The Boer army is still in the field and stoutly 
resisting the advance of General Buller. But here also our cause 
makes progress, while elsewhere in the field of war all seems to be 
well. Itis when one turns from South Africa to Europe, and even to 
America, that the clouds look blackest. But the change that seems 
imminent in Africa may at the same time change everything else. 
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